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PREFACE. 



It is a remarkable fact in tlu) history of science, that the oldest book of 
ElementajTjr Geometry is still considered as the best, and that the writings 
of Euclid, at the distance of two thousand years, continue to form the most 
approved intsoduction to the mathematical sciences. This remarkable 
distinction the Greek Geometer owes not only to the elegance and correct- 
ness c^ his demonstrations, but to an arrangement most happily contrived 
for the purpose of instruction, — advantages which, when they reach a cer- 
tain eminence, secure the works of an author against the injuries of time 
more effectually than even originality of invention. The Elements of Eu- 
clid, however, in passing through the hands of the ancient editors during 
the declineof science, had suffered some diminution of their excellence, and 
much skill and learning have been employed by the modem mathemati- 
cians to deliver them from blemishes which certainly did not enter into their 
original composition. Of these mathematicians, Dr. Simson, as he may 
be accounted the last, has also been the most successful, and has left very 
little room for the ingenuity of future editors to be exercised in, either by 
amending the text of Euclid, or by improving the translations from it. 

Such being the merits of Dr. Simson's edition, and the reception it has 
met with having been every way suitable, the work now offered to the pub- 
lic will perhaps, appear unnecessary. And indeed, if the geometer just 
named had written with a view of accommodating the Elements of Euclid 
to the present state of the mathematical sciences, it is not likely that any 
thing new in Elementary Geometry would have been soon attempted. But 
his design was different; it was his object to restore the^ writings of Euclid 
to their original perfection, and to give them to Modem Europe as nearly 
as possible in the state wherein they made their first appearance in Ancient 
Greece. For this undertaking, nobody could be better qualified than Dr. 
Simson ; who, to an accurate knowledge of the learned languages, and an 
indefatigable spiritof research, added a profound skill in the ancient Geome- 
try, and an admiration of it almost enthusiastic. Accordingly, he not only 
restored the text of Euclid wherever it had been cormpted, but in some 
cases removed imperfections that probably belonged to the original work : 
though his extreme partiality for his author never permitted him to suppose 
that such honour could fall UfXke share either of himself, or of any other of 
the modems. 

But, after all this was accomplished, something still remained to be done, 
since, notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, it could not be doubted that some alterations might be made that 
would accommodate them better to a state of the mathematical sciences, so 
much more improved and extended than at the period when they were 
written. Accordingly, the object of the edition now offered to the public, is 
not so much to give the writings of Euclid the form which they originally 
had, as that which may at present render them most useful. 
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PREFACE. 

One ot tlie alterations made with this view, respects (he Doctrine of 
Proportion, the method of treating which, as it is laid down in the fifth of 
Euclid, has great advantages accompanied with considerable defects ; of 
which, however, it must be observed, that the advantages are essential, and 
the defects only accidental. To explain the natmre of the former requires 
a more minute examination than is suited to this place, and must therefore 
be reserved for the Notes ; but, in the mean time, it may be remarked, that 
no definition, except that of Euclid, has ever been given, from which the 
properties of proportionals can be deduced by reasonings, which, at tho 
same time that they are perfectly rigorous, are also simple and direct. As 
to the defects, the prolijmess and obscurity that have so often been com- 
{Gained of in the fifth Book, they seem to arise chiefly from the nature of 
the language employed, which being no other than that of ordinary dis- 
course, cannot express, without much tediousness and circumlocution, the 
relations of mathematical quantities, when taken in their utmost generality, 
and when no assistance can be received from diagrams. As it is plain that 
the concise language of Algebra is directly calculated to remedy this in- 
convenience, I have endeavoured to introduce it here, in a very simple form 
however, and without changing the nature of the reasoning, or departing 
in any tbing from the rigour of geometrical demonstration. By this means, 
die steps of the reasoning which were before far separated, are brought 
near to one another, and the force of the whole is so clearly and directly 
perceived, that I am persuaded no more difficulty will be found in under- 
standing the propositions of the fifth Book than tnose of any other of the 
Elements. 

In the second Book, also, some algebraic signs have beien introduced, for 
the sake of representing more readily the addition and subtraction of the 
rectangles on which the demonstrations depend. The use of such sym- 
bolical writing, in translating from an original, where no symbols are used, 
cannot, I think, be regarded as an unwarrantable liberty : for, if by that 
means the translation is not made into English, it is made into that univer- 
sal language so much sought after in all the sciences, but destined, it would 
seem, to be enjoyed only by the mathematical. 

The alterations above mentioned are the most material that have been 
attempted on the books of Euclid. There are, however, a few others, 
which, though less considerable, it is hoped may in some degree facilitate 
the study of the Elements. Such are those made on the definitions in the 
first Book, and particularly on that of a straight line. A new axiom is also 
introduced in the room of the 12th, for the purpose of demonstrating more 
easily some of the properties of parallel lines. In the third Book, the re- 
marks concerning the angles made by a straight line, and the circumference 
of a circle, are left out, as tending to perplex one who has advanced no 
farther than the elements of the science. Some propositions also have 
been added ; but for a fuller detail concerning these changes, I must refer 
to the Notes, in which several of the more difficult, or more interesting sub- 
jects of Elementary Geometry are treated at considerable length. 

College of Edinburgh, 
Dee. 1, 1813. 
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ELEMEMTS 



OF 



GEOMETRY, 



BOOK I. 

THE PRINCIPLES. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS AND S10N8. 

1. Geometry is a science which has for its object the measurement of mag- 
nitudes. 

Magnitudes may be considered under throe dimensions, — length, breadth, 
height or thickness. 

2. In Geometry there are several general terms or principles; such as, 
Definitions, Propositions, Axioms, Theorems, Problems, Lemmas, Scho- 
liums, Corollaries, &;c. 

3. A Definition is the explication of any term or word in a science, show- 
ing the sense and meaning in which the term is employed. 

Every definition ought to be clear, and expressed in words that are 
common and perfectly well understood. 

4. An Axiom^ or Maxim, is a self-evident proposition, requiring no tbnnal 
demonstration to prove the truth of it ; but is received and assented to as 
soon as mentioned. 

Such as, the whole of any thing is greater than a part of it ; or, the 
whole is equal to all its parts ta^en together ; or, two quantities that 
are each of them equal to a third quantity, are equal to each other. 

5. A Theorem is a demonstrative proposition ; in which some property is 
asserted, and the truth of it Required to be proved. 

Thus, when it is said that the sum of the three angles of any plane tri- 
angle is equal to two right angles, this is called a Theorem ; and the 
method of collecting the several arguments and proofs, and laying 
them together in proper order, by means of which the truth of the 
proposition becomes evident, is called a Demonstration, 

6. A Direct Demonstration is that which concludes with the direct and cer- 
tain proof of the proposition in hand. 

It is also called Positive or Affirmative, and sometimes an Ostensive Dtf- 
monstration, because it is most satisfactory to the mind. 
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6 ELEMENTS 

7. An Indirect or Negative Demonstration is that which shows a proposition 
to he true, hy proving that some absurdity would necessarily follow if 
the proposition advanced were false. 

This is sometimes called Reductio ad Absurdum ; because it shows the 
absurdity and falsehood of all suppositions contrary to that contained 
in the proposition. 

8. A Problem is a proposition or a question proposed, which requires a so- 
lution. 

As, tp draw one line perpendicular to another ; or to divide a line into 
two equal parts. 

9. Solution of a problem is the resolution or answer given to it. 

A Numerical or Numeral solution, is the answer given in numbers. A 
Geometrical solution, is the answer given by the principles of Geome- 
try. And a Mechanical solution, is one obtained by trials. 

10. A Lemma is a preparatory proposition, laid down in order to shorten 
the demonstration of the main proposition which follows it. 

11 . A Corollary y or Consectary, is a consequence drawn immediately from 
some proposition or other premises. 

12. A Scholium is a remark or observation made on some foregoing propo- 
sition or premises. 

13. An Hypothesis is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue 
from, or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of some pro- 
position. 

14. A Postulate y or Petition, is something required to be done, which is so 
easy and evident that no person will hesitate to allow it. 

15. Method is the art of disposing a train of arguments in a proper order, 
to investigate the truth or falsity of a proposition, or to demonstrate it to 
others when it has been found out. This is either Analytical or Syn- 
thetical. 

16. Analysis, or the Analytic method, is the art or mode of finding out the 
truth of a proposition, by first supposing the thing to be done, and then 
reasoning step by step, till we arrive at some known tnith. This is also 
called the Method of Invention, or Resolution ; and is that which is com- 
monly used in Algebra, 

17. Synthesis, or the Synthetic Method, is the searching out truth, by first 
laying down simple principles, and pursuing the consequences flowing 
from them till we arrive at the conclusion. This is also called the Me- 
thod of Composition ; and is that which is commonly used in Geometry, 

18. The sign = (or two parallel lines), is the sign of equality ; thus, 
A=B, implies diat the quantity denoted by A is equal to the quantity 
denoted by B, and is read A equal to B. 

1 9. To signify that A is greater than B, the expression A 7 B is used. And 
to signify that A t^ less than B, the expression A^ B is used. 
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OF GEOMETRY. BOOK I. 7 

20. The sign of Addition is an erect cross ; thus A+B implies the stim of 
A and B, and is called A plus B. 

31. SvhtracHm is denoted by a mngle line ; as A — ^B, which is read A 
minus B ; A — B represents their difference, or the part of A remaining, 
when a part equal to B has been taken away from it. 
In like manner, A — B+C, or A+C — B, signifies that A and C are to 
be added together, and ^at B is to be subtracted from their sum. 

22. Multiplication is expressed by an oblique cross, by a point, or by simple 
apposition : thus, A X B, A • B, or AB, signifies that the quantity de- 
noted by A is to be multiplied by the quantity denoted by B. The ex- 
pression AB should not be employed when there is any danger of con- 
founding it with that of the line AB, the distance between the points A 
and B. The multiplication of numbers cannot be expressed lyy simple 
apposition. 

23. When any quantities are enclosed in a parenthesis, or have aline drawn 
over them, they are considered as one quantity with respect to other 
symbols: thus, the expression AX (B+C — ^D), or Axg+C^^, re^ 
presents the product of A. by the quantity B+C — D. In like manner, 
(A+B) X (A— B+C), indicates the prodnet of A+B by the quantity 
A— B+C. 

24. The Coefficient of a quantity is the number prefixed to it: thus, 2AB 
^ signifies that the line AB is to be taken 2 times ; J^AB signifies the half 

of the line AB. 

25. Division,*or the ratio of one quantity to another, is usually denoted by 
placing one of the two quantities oyer the other, in the formof a fraction : 

A 

thus, ^ signifies the ratio or quotient arising from the division of the 

quantity A by B. In fact, this is division indicated. 

26. The Square, Cube, &c. of a quantity, are expressed by placing a small 
figure at the right hand of the quantity : thus, the square of the line 
AB is denoted by AB^, the cube of the line AB is designated by AB^ ; 
and soon. 

27. The Roots of quantities are expressed by means of the radical sign ^, 
with the proper index annexed ; thus, the square root of 5 is indicated 
-v/S ; y( A X B) means the square root of the product of A and B, or the 
mean proportional between them. The roots of quantities are some- 
times expressed by means of fractional indices : Uius, the cube root of 

AXBXC may be expressed by VAxBxC^ or (AxBxC)*, and 
soon. 

28. Numbers in a parenthesis, such as (15. 1.), refers back to the number 
of the proposition afid the Book in which it has been announced or de- 
monstrated, llie expression (15. 1.) denotes the fifteenth proposition, 
first book, and so on. In like manner, (3. Ax.) designates die third 
axiom ; (2. Post) the second postulate ; (Def. 3.) the third definition^ 
and 90 on. 
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8 ELEMENTS 

29. The 'word, therefore^ or hence^ frequently occurs. To express eitter of 
these words, the sign .*. is generally used. 

30. If the quotients of two pairs of numbers, ta quantities, are equal, the 

A C* 
quantities are said to be proportional: thus, if* h = k > dien, Kis to^ 

asQ ^0 D. And the abbreviations of the proportion is, A : B : : C : D ; 
it is sometimes written A : B=C : D. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. "A Point is that which has position, but not magnitude*." (See 
Notes.) 

2. A line is length without breadth. 

" Corollary. The extremities of a line are points ; and the inter3ectioBfl 
'* of one line with another are also points." 

3. " If two lines are such that they cannot coincide in any two pmnts, with- 
'* out coinciding altogether, each of them is called a straight line." 

" CoR. Hence two straight lines cannot inclose a space. Neither can two 
" straight lines have a common segment ; that is, they cannot coincide 
" in part, without coinciding altogether." 

4. A superficies is that which has only length and breadth. 

< Cor. The extremities of a superficies are lines ; and the intersections of 
" one superficies with another are also lines." 

5. A plane superficies is that in which any two points being taken, the 
straight line between them lies wholly in that superficies. 

6. A plane rectilineal angle is the inclination of two straight lines to one 
another, which meet together, but are not in the same straight line. 




N. B. * When several angles are at one point B, any one of them is ex- 

• pressed by three letters, of which the letter that is at the vertex of the an- 

• gle, that is, at the point in which the straight lines that contain the angle 
'meet one another^ is put between thp other two letters, and. one of these 
' two is somewhere upon one of those straight lines, and the other upon the 

• other line : Thus the angle which is contained by the straight lines, AB, 
' CB, is named the angle ABC, or CBA ; that which is contained by AB, 

* The definitions marked with inverted conunas are different from those of KucUd. 
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OF GEOMETRY. BOOK I. 9 

* BD, is named the angle ABD, or DBA ; and that which is contained hy 

* BD, CB, is called the angle DBG, or CBD ; but, if there be only one an- 
' gle at a point, it may be expressed by a letter placed at that point ; as the 

* angle at £.' 

7. When a straight line standing on another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal 
to one another, each of the angles is caUed 
a right angle ; and the straight line which 
stands on the other, is called a pexpendicn- 
lar toit. 



8. An obtose angle is that which is greater than a right angle. 



9. An acute angle is that which is less than a right ai^gle. 

10. A figure is that which is enclosed by one or more boundaries. — The 
word area denotes the quantity of space contained in afigure^ without any 
reference to the nature of* the line or lines which bound it. 

11. A circle is a plane figure contained by one line, which is called the 
circumference, and is such that all straight lines drawn from a certain 
point within the figure to the circumference, are equal to one another. 




12. And this point is called the centre of the circle. 

13. A diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn through the centre, and 
tenqinated both ways by the circumference. 

14. A semicircle is the figure contained by a diameter and the part of the 
circumference cut off by the diameter. 

2 
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ELEMENTS 



15. Rectilineal figures are ihose which are contained by straight lines. 

16. Trilateral figures, or triangles, by three straight lines. 

17. Quadrilateral, by four straight lines. 

18. Multilateral figures, or polygons, by more than four straight lines. 

19. Of three sided figures, an equilateral triangle is that which has three 
equal sides. 

20. An isosceles triangle is that which has only two sides equal. 






21. A scalene triangle is that which has three unequal sides. 

22. A right angled triangle is that which has a right angle. 

23. An obtuse angled triangle is that which has an obtuse angle. 




24. An acute angled triangle is that which has three acute angles. 

25. Of four sided figures, a square is that which has all its sides equal 
and all its angles right angles. 




26. An oblong is that which has all its angles right angles, but has not all 
its sides equal. 

27. A rhombus is diat which has all its sides equal, but its angles are not 
right angles. 
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OF GEOMETRY. BOOK I. U 

28. A rholnboid is that which has its opposite sides equal to one another, 
but all its sides are not equal, lior its angles right angles. 

29. All other four sided figures besides these, are called trapeziums. 

30. Parallel straight lines are such as are in the same plane, and which, 
being produced ever so far both ways, do not meet 



POSTULATES. 

1. Let it be granted that a straight line may be drawn from any one pomt 
td any other point. 

2. That a terminated straight line may be produced to any length in a 
straight line. 

3. And that a circle may be described from any centre, at any distance 
from that centre. 



AXIOMS. 

1. Thikgs which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 

2. If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

3. If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

4. If equals be added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. 

5. If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal. 

6. Things which are doubles of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

7. Things which are halves of the same thing, are equal to one another. 

8. Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, which exactly 
fill ^e same space, are equal to one another. 

9. The whole is greater than its part. 

10. All right angles are equal to one another. 

11. " Two straight lines which intersect one another, cannot be both pa^ 
" rallel to the same straight line.'^ 
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PROPOSITION I. PROBLEM. 
To describe an equilateral triangle upon a given finite straight line. 

Lot AB be the given straight line ; it is required to describe an equi- 
lateral triangle upon it. 

From the centre A, at the dis- 
tance AB, describe (3. Postulate) 
the circle BCD, and from the cen- 
tre B, at the distance BA, describe 
the circle ACE ; and from the point 
C, in which the circles cut one an- 
other, draw the straight lines (1. 
Post.) CA, CB to the points A, B ; 
ABC is an equilateral triangle. 

Because the point A is the cen- 
tra of the circle BCD, AC is equal 
(11. definition) to AB ; and because the point B is the centre of the cir- 
cle ACE, BC is equal to AB : But it has been proved that CA is equal 
to AB ; therefore CA, CB are each of them equal to AB ; now things 
which are equal to the same are equal ^ one another, (1. Axiom) ; there- 
fore CA is equal to CB ; wherefore CA, AB, CB are equal to one another ; 
and the triangle ABC is therefore equilateral, and it is described upon the 
given straight line AB. 

PROP. 11. PROB. 

From a given point to draw a straight line equal to a given straight line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line ; it is required 
to draw, from the point A, a straight line equal to BC. 

From the point A to B draw (1. Post.) 
the straight line AB ; and upon it describe 
(1. 1.) the equilateral triangle DAB, and 
produce (2. Post.) the straight lines DA, 
BD, to E and F ; from the centre B, at the 
distance BC, describe (3. Post.) the circle 
CGH, and from the centre D, at the dis- 
tance DG, describe the circle GKL, AL is 
equal to BC. 

Because the point B is the centre of the 
circle CGH, BC is equal (11. Def.) to BG ; 
and because D is the centre of the circle 
GKL, DL is equal to DG, and DA, DB, 
parts of them, are equal ; therefore the re- 
mainder AL is equal to the remainder (3. 
Ax.) BG: But it has been shewn that BC is equal to BG ; wherefore 
AL and BC are each of them equal to BG ; and things that are equal 
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to the same are equal to one another ; therefore the straight line AL is 
equal to BC. Wherefore, from the given point A, a straight line AL has 
been drawn equal to the given straight line BC. 

PROP. III. PROB. 

From the greater of two given straight lines to cut off a part equal to the 

less* 

Let AB and C be the two given straight 
lines, whereof AB is the greater. It is 
required to cut off from AB, t];Le greater, 
a part equal to C, the less. 

From the point A draw (2. 1.) the 
straight line AD equal to C ; and from 
the centre A, and at the distance AD, 
describe (3. Post.) the circle DEF ; and 
because A is the centre of the circle 
DEF, AE is equal to AD; but the 
straight line C is likewise equal to AD ; 

whence AE and C are each of them equal to AD ; wherefore the straight 
line AE is equal to (1. Ax.) C, and from AB the greater of two straight 
lines, a part AE has been cut off equal to C the less. 

PROP. IV. THEOREM. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, each 
to each ; and have likewise the angles contained by those sides equal to 
one another, their bases, or third sides, shall be equal ; and the areas of 
the triangles shall be equal ; and their other angles shall be equal, each to 
each, viz, those to which the equal sides are opposite,* 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the. two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to 
DF; and let the angle 
B AC be also equal to the 
angle EDF: then shall 
the base BC be equal to 
the base EF ; and the tri- 
angle ABC to the triangle 
DEF ; and the other an- 
gles, to which the equal 

sides are opposite, shall -^ -. „-~ 

be equal, each to each, ^ v E 

yiz. the angle ABC to the angle DEP, and the angle ACB to DFE. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point A may be on'D, and the straight line AB upon.DE ; the point B 
shall coincide with the point E, because AB is equal to DE ; and AB 

* The three conclusions in this enunciation are more briefly expressed by saying, that tkt 
trittngiM an tvwry way e^uoi^ 
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coinciding with DE, AC shall coincide with DF, because the angle BAC 
is equal to the angle EDF ; wherefore also the point C shall coincide with 
the point F, because AC is equal, to DF : But the point B coincides with 
the point E ; wherefore the base BC shall coincide with the base EF 
(cor. def. 3.), and shall be equal to it. Therefore also the whole triangle 
ABC shall coincide with the whole triangle DEF, so that the spaces which 
they contain or their areas are equal ; and the remaining angles of the 
one shall coincide with the remaining angles of the other, and be equal to 
them, viz. the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the 
angle DFE. Therefore, if two triangles have two sides of the one equal 
to two sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles con- 
tained by those sides equal to one another ; their bases shall be equal, 
and their areas shall be equal, and their other angles, to which the equal 
sides are opposite, shall be equal, each to each. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

The angles at the hose of an Isosceles triangle are equal to one another; and 
if the equal sides be produced^ the angles upon the other side of the base 
shall be equal. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, of which the side AB is equal to AC, 
and let the straight lines AB, AC be produced to D and E, the ande ABC 
shall be equal to the angle ACB, and the angle CBD to the angle BCE. 

In BD take any point F, and from AE the greater cut off AG equal 
(3. 1.) to AF, the less, and join FC, GB. 

Because AF is equal to AG, and AB to AC, the two sides FA, AC are equal 
to the two GA, AB, each to each ; and they contain the angle FAG com* 
mon to the two triangles, AFC, AGB ; 
therefore the base FC is equal (4. 1.) to 
the base GB, and the triangle AFC to 
the triangle AGB; and the remaining 
angles of the one are equal (4. 1.) to 
the remaining angles of the qther, each to 
each, to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site, viz. the angle ACF to the angle 
ABG, and the angle AFC to the angle 
AGB: And because the whole AF is 
equal to the whole AG, and the part AB 
to the part AC \ the remainder BF shall 
be equal (3. Ax.) to the remainder CG j . 

and FC was proved to be equal to GB, -D/ 
therefore the two sides BF, FC are equal to the two CG, GB, each to 
each ; but the angle BFC is equal to the angle CGB ; wherefore the tri- 
angles BFC, CGB are equal (4. 1.), and their remaining angles are equal, 
to which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle FBC is equal 
to the angle GCB, and the angle BCF to the angle CBG. Now, since 
it has been demonstrated, that the whole angle ABG is equal to the whole 
ACF, and the part CBG to the part BCF, the remaining angle ABC is 
therefore equal to ^e remaining angle ACB, which are the angles at the 
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btse of the triangle ABC : And it has also been proved that the angle 
FfiC is equal to &e angle GOB, which are the angles upon the other side 
of the base. 

CoaoLLART. Hence every equilateral triangle is also equiangular. 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

IfUoo angles of a triangle be eqUal to one onotAer, the sides whuh subtend 
or are opposite to them, are also equal to one another. 

Let ABC be a triangle having the angle ABC equal to the angle ACB ; 
the side AB is also equal to the side AC. 

For, if AB be not equal to AC, one of them is 
greater than the other: Let AB be the greater, 
and from it cut (3. 1.) off DB equal to AC the 
less, and join DC ; therefore, because in the tri- 
angles DBC, ACB, DB is equal to AC, and BC 
common to both, the two sides DB, BC are equal 
to the two AC, CB, each to each ; but the angle 
DBC is also equal to the angle ACB ; therefore 
the base DC is equal to the base AB, and the area 
of the triangle DBC is equal to that of the triangle 
(4. 1.) ACB, the less to the greater ; which is Bb- 
surd. Therefore, AB is not uneqiud to AC, that 
is, it is equal to it. 

Con. Hence every equiangular trian^e is also eqoOateraL 

PR^B. VII. THEOR. 

•* 
Upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there cannot be ttoo triangles^ 
that have their sides which are terminated in one extremity of the base 
equal to one another, and likewise those which are terminated in the other ^ 
extremity, equal to one another. 

Let there be two triangles ACB, ADB, upon the same base AB, and 
upon the same side of it, which have their sides C A, DA, terminated in A 
equal to one another ; then their sides CB, DB, terminated in B, cannot 
be equal to one another. 

Join CD, and if possible let CB be 1^ 

equal to DB ; then, in the case in which ^ ' 

the vertex of each of the triangles is with- 
out the other triangle, because AC is 
equal to AD, the angle ACD is equal (5. 
1.) to the angle ADC : But the angle 
ACD b greater than the angle BCD ; 
therefore the angle ADC is greater also 
than BCD ; much more then is the angle 
BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the angle 
BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle BCD ; 
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but it has been demonstrated to be greater than it ; which is impost- 
ble. 

But if one of the vertices, as D, 
be wiHiin the other triangle ACB ; 
produce AC, AD to E, F ; therefore, 
because AC is equal to AD in the 
triangle ACD, the angles ECD,FDC 
upon the other side of the base CD 
are equal (5. 1.) to one another, but 
the angle ECD is greater than the 
angle BCD ; wherefore the angle 
FDC is likewise greater than BCD ; 
much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle BCD. Again, 
because CB is equal to DB, the angle BDC is equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
BCD ; but BDC has been proved to be greater than the same BCD ; 
which is impossible. The case in which the vertex of one triangle is 
upon a side of the other, needs no demonstration. 

Therefore, upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there cannot 
be two triangles that have their sides which are terminated in one extrem- 
ity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those which are termina- 
ted in the other extremity equal to one another. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

IfttDO triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other ^ 
each to each^and have likewise their bases equal; the angle which is contain- 
ed by the two sides of the one shall be equal to the angle contained by the two 
sides of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC, equal 
to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz. AB to DE, and AC to DF ; 





B^ C E F 



and also the base BC equal to the base EF. The angle BAC is equal to 
the angle EDF. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, so that the 
point B be on E, and the straight line BC upon EF ; the point C shall also 
coincide with the point F, because BC is equal to EF : therefore BC coin- 
ciding with EF, BA and AC shall coincide with ED and DF ; for, if 
BA and CA do not coincide with ED and FD, but have a different situa^ 
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tion, as EG and FG ; then, upon the same base EF, and upon the same 
side of it, there can be two triangles EDF, EGF, that have their sides which 
are tenninated in one extremity of the base equal to one another, and like- 
wise their sides terminated in the other extremity ; but this is impossible 
(7. 1.) ; therefore, if the base BC coincides with the base EF, the sides 
BA, AC cannot but coincide with the sides ED, DF ; wherefore hkewise 
the angle BAG coincides with the angle EDF, and is equal (8. Ax.) to it. 

PROP. IX. PEOB. 




To bisect a given rectilineal angle, that is, to divide it into two equal angles. 

Let BAG be the given rectUineal angle, it is required to bisect it. 

Take any point D in AB, and from AG cut 
(3. 1.) off AE equal to AD ; join DE, and upon 
it describe (1. 1.) an equilateral triangle DEF ; 
then join AF ; the straight line AF bisects 
the angle BAG. 

Because AD is equal to AE, and AF is com- 
mon to the two triangles DAF, E AF ; the two 
sides DA, AF, are equal to the two sides £A, 

AF, each to each ; but the base DF is also 
equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle 
DAF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle EAF : where- 
fore the given rectilineal angle BAG is bisect- 
ed by the straight line AF. 

SGHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the halves BAF, GAF, may be divi- 
ded into two equal parts ; and thus, by successive subdivisions, a given an- 
gle may be divided into four equal parts, into eight, into sixteen, and so on. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To bisect a given finite straight line, that is, to divide it into two equal parts. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two equal 
parts. 

Describe (1. 1.) upon it an equilateral triangle ABG, and bisect (9. 1.) 
the angle AGB by the straight line CD, AB is 
cut into two equal parts in the point D. 

Because AG is equal to GB, and GD common 
to the two triangles AGD, BGD : the two sides 

AG, GD, are equal to the two BG, GD, each to 
each ; but the angle AGD is also equal to the an- 
gle BGD ; therefore the base AD is equal to the 
base (4. 1.) DB, and the straight line AB is divi- 
ded into two equal parts in the point D. 
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PROP. XL PROB. 

To draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight line, from a given 
point in that line. 

Let AB be a given straight line,. and C a point given in it; it is requi- 
red to draw a straight line from the j)oint C at right angles to ABi 

Take any point D in AC, and (3. 1.) make CE equal to CD, and upon 
DE describe (1. 1.) the equilateral 
triangle DFE, and join FC; the 
straight line FC, drawn from the giv- 
en point C, is at right angles to the 
given straight line AB. 

Because DC is equal to CE, and 
FC common to the two triangles 

DCF, ECF, the two sides DC, CF ^ ^^ 

are equal to the two EC, CF, each A 1> C E B 

to each ; but the base DF is also equal to the base EF ; therefore the 
angle DCF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle ECF ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles. But, when the adjacent angles which one straight Une makes with 
another straight line are equal to one another, each of them is called a 
right (7. def.) angle ; therefore each of the angles DCF, ECF, is a right 
angle. Wherefore, from the given pointO, in the given straight line AB, 
FC has been drawn at right angles to A^. 

PROP. XIL PROB. 

To draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line, of an unlimited 
length, from a given point without it. 

Let AB be a given straight line, which may be produced to any length 
Ipth ways, and let C be a point without it. It is required to draw a straight 
line perpendicular to AB from the 
point C. 

Take any point D upon the other 
side of AB,and from the centre C, at 
the distance CD, describe (3. Post.) 
the circle EOF meeting AB in F, G : 
and bisect (10. 1.) FC in H, and join 
CF, CH, CG ; the straight line CH, 
drawn from the given point C, is per- 
pendicular to the given straight line AB. 

Because FH is equal to HG, and HC common to the two triangles FHC, 
GHC, the two sides FH, HC are equal to the two GH, HC, each to each , 
but the base CF is also equal (11. Def. 1.) to the base CG ; therefore the 
angle CHF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle CHG ; and they are adjacent an- 
gles ; now when a straight line standing on a straight line makes the ad- 
jacent angles equal to one another, each of them is a right angle, and 
the straight line which stands upon the other is called a perpendicular to 
it ; therefore from the given point C a perpendicular CH has been drawn 
to the given straight line AB. 
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PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

T%« angles whit^ one straight line makes with another upon one side ofity are 
either two right angles, or are together equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line AB make with CD, i^n one side of it the angles 
CB A, ABD ; these are either two right angles, or are together equal to two 
right angles. 

For, if the angle CB A be equal to ABD, each of them is a right angle 
(Def. 7.) ; but, if not, from the point B draw BE at right angles (11. I.) 




» ^s © s B e 

to CD ; therefore the angles CBE, EBD are two right angles. Now, the 
angle CBE is equal to the two angles CBA, ABE together; add the an- 
gle EBD to each of these equals, and the two angles CBE, EBD will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the three CB a; ABE, EBD. Again, the angle DBA is 
equal to the two angles DBE, EB A ; add to each of these equals the angle 
ABC ; then will the two angles DBA, ABC be equal to the three angles 
DBE, EBA, ABC ; but the angles CBE, EBD have been demonstrated 
to be equal to the same three angles ; and things that are equal to the same 
are equal (1. Ax.) to one another; therefore the angles CBE, EBD are 
equal to the angles DBA, ABC; but CBE, EBD, are two right angles ; 
therefore DBA, ABC ; are together ^qualto two right angles. 

CoR. The sum of all the angles, formed on the same side of a straight 
line DC, is equal to two right angles ; because their sum is equal to that 
of the two adjacent angles DBA, ABC. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If, at a point in a straight line, two othet straight lines, upon the opposite 
sides of it, make the adjacent angles together equal to two right angles^ 
these two straight lines are in one and the same straight line. 

At the point B in the straight line AB, 
let the two straight lines BC, BD upon 
the opposite sides of AB, make the adja- 
cent angles ABC, ABD equal togethe* 
to two right angles. BD is ia the same 
straight line with CB. 

For if BD be not in the same straight 
line with CB, let BE be in the same 
straight line with it ; therefore, because 
the i$traight line AB makes angles with 
the straight line CBEj upon one side of 
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it, t'/ie angles ABC, ABE are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
but the angles ABC, ABD are likewise together equal to two right angles : 
therefore the angles CBA, ABE are equal to the angles CBA, ABD : 
Take away the common an^e ABC, and the remaining angle ABE is equal 
(3. Ax.) to the remaining angle ABD, the less to the greater, which is im- 
possible ; therefore BE is not in the same straight line with BC. And in 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that no other can be in the same 
straight line with it but BD, which therefore is in the same straight line 
with CB. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

If two straight lines cut one another^ the vertical^ or opposite angles are equal. 

Let the two straight lines AB, CD, cut one another in the point E : the 
angle AEC shall be equal to th& angle DEB, and CEB to AED. 

For the angles CE A, AED, which the straight line AE makes with the 
straight line CD, are together equal (13. 1.) to two right angles : aaid the 
angles AED, DEB, which the 
straight line DE makes with the 
straight line AB, are also together 
equal (13. 1.) to two right angles ; 
therefore the two angles CEA, 
AED are equal to the two AED, 
DEB. Take away the conunon 
angle AED, and the remaining 
angle CEA is equal (3. Ax.) to the 
remaining angle DEB. In the 
same manner it may be demonstrated that the angles CEB^ AED are 
equal. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that if two straight lines cut one an- 
other, the angles which they make at the point of their intersection, are 
together equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 2. And hence, all the angles made by any number of straight lines 
meeting in one point, are together equal to four right angles. 

PROP. XVL THEOR. 

If one side of a triangle he produced, the exterior angle is greccter than 
either of. the interior, and opposite angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let its side BC be produced to D, the ex- 
terior angle ACD is greater than either of the interior opposite a:ngles 
CBA, BAC. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, join BE and produce it to F, and make EF 
equal to BE ; join also FC, and produce AC to G. 

Because AE is equal to EC, and BE to EF ; AE, EB are equal to 
CE, EF, each to each; and the angle AEB is equal (15. 1.) to the 
angle CEF, because they are vertical angles; therefore the base AB 
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» equal (4. 1.) to the base OF, and 
the triangle AEfi to the triangle 
CEF, and the remaining angles to 
the remaining angles each to each^ 
to which the equal sides are oppo- 
site ; wherefore the angle BAE is 
equal to the angle EOF; but the 
angle ECD is greater than the an- 
gle EOF ; therefore the angle ECD, 
that is ACD, is greater thw BAE : 
In the same manner, if the side BC 
be bisected, it may be dem<mstrated 
that die angle BCG, that is (15. 1.), 
the angle ACD, is greater than tlie 
angle ABC. 





PROP. XVII. THEOR. . 
Any two angles of a triahgk are together less than two right amgliei* 

Let ABC be any triangle; any 
two of its angles together are less 
than two right angles. 

Produce BC to D; and because 
ACD is the exterior angle of the tri- 
angle ABC, ACD is greater (16. 1.) 
than the interior and opposite angle 
ABC ; to each of these add the angle 
ACB; therefore the angles ACD, 
ACB are greater than the angles 
ABC, ACB ; but ACD, ACB are to- 
gether equal (13. 1.) to two right an- 
gles : therefore the angles ABC, BCA are less than two right angles. In 
like manner, it may be demonstrated, that BAC, ACB as also CAB, ABC, 
are less than two right angles. 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

The greater side of eitery triangle has the greater angle opposite to ft. 

Let ABC be a triangle of which the 
side AC is greater than the side AB ; the 
angle ABC is also greater than the angle 
BCA. 

From AC, which is greater than AB, 
cnt off (3. 1.) AD equal to AB, and join 
BD : and because ADB is the exterior 
angle of the triangle BDC, it is greater 
(16. 1.) than the interior and opposite 
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angla DOB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to ABD, because the side AB is 
equal' to the side AD i therefore the an^e ABD is likewise greater than 
the angfe ACB ; wherefore much more is the angle ABC greater than 
ACB 

PROP. XIX. THEOR- 

The greater angle of every triangle is subtended by the greater side, or has 
the greater side opposite to it. 

Let ABO be a triangle, of which the angle ABO is greater than the 
itigle BOA ; the side AO is likewise greater than the side AB, 

For, if it b^ not greater, AO must either 
be equal to AB, or less Uian it ; it is not 
equal, because then the angle ABO would 
be equal (5. 1.) to the angle AOB ; but it is 
not ; therefore AO is not equal to AB ; nei- 
ther is it less ; because then the angle ABO 
would be less (18. l.)than the angle AOBf 
but it is not ; therefore the side AO is not -g~ 
less libaB AB ; and it has been shewn that '^ 
it is not equal to AB ; therefore AO is greater than AB. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 
Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third side. 

Let ABO be a triangle ; any two sides of it together aro greater than 
the third side, yiz. the sides BA, AO grealer than the side BO ; and AB, 
BO greater than AO ; and BO, OA greater than AB. 

Produce B A to the point D, and maJie -^ 

(3. 1.) AD equal lo AO ; and jom DC. ^ 

Because DA is equal to AO, the an^ . 

gle ADO is likewise equal (5. 1.) to A.^ 

AOD : but the angle BOD is mater 
than the angle AOD ; therefore uie an- 
gle BOD is greater than the angle 
ADO ; and because the angle BOD of 
the triangle DOB is greater than its an- B C 

gle BDO, and that the greater (19. 1.) side is opposite to the greater an* 
gle ; therefore .the side DB is greater than the side BO ; but DB is equal 
to BA and AO together ; therefore BA and AO together are greater than 
BO. In the same manner it may be demonstrated, diat the sides AB, 
BO are greater than OA, and BO, OA greater than AB. 

SOHOLIUM. 

This may be demonstrated without producing any of the sides : thus, 
the line BO, for example, is the shortest distance from B to C ; therefore 
BC is less than BA-(-AC or BA-(-AC>BC. 
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PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

If f rem the ends of one side of a triangle^ ther^ be drawn two straight 
lines to a point within the triangle^ these two lines shall he less than the 
other two sides of the triangle^ hut shall contain a greater angle. ^ 

Let the two straight lines BD, CD be drawn from B, C, the ends of 
the side BC of the triangle ABC, to the point D within it; BD and DC 
are less than the other two sides BA, AC of the triangle, but contain an 
angle BDC greater than the angle BAC. 

Produce BD to E ; and because two sides of a triangle (20. 1.) are 
greater than the third side, the two sides B A, a 
AE of the triangle ABE are greater than BE. "^ 
To each of these add EC ; therefore the x \ if 
sides BA, AC are greater than BE, EC : / \^ 
Again, because the two sides CE, ED, of / ^y 
the triangle CED are greater than CD, if 
DB be added to each, the sides CE, EB, 
will be greater than CD, DB ; but it has 
been shewn that BA, AC are greater than 
BE, EC ; much more then are BA, AC greaU 
cr than BD, DC. .^^ p 

Again, because the exterior angle of a ^ ^ 

triangle (16. 1^ is greater than the interior and opposite -angle, the exte- 
rior angle BDC of the triangle CDE is greater than CED ; for the same 
reason, th? exterior angle CEB of the triangle ABE is greater than BAC ; 
and it has been demonstrated that the angle BDC is greater than the 
angle CEB ; much more then is the angle BDC greater than the angle 
BAC. ^6 6 

PROP. XXII. PROB. 

To construct a triangle of which the sides shall he equal to three gwen 
straight lines ; but any two whatever of these lines must be greater than 
the third (20. L). 

Let A, B, C be the three given 
straight lines, of which any two 
whatever are greater than the 
third, viz. A and B greater than 
C ; A and C greater than B ; and 
B and C than A. It is required 
to make a triangle of which the 
sides shall be equal to A, B, C, 
each to each. 

Take a straight line DE, ter- 
' minated at the point D, but un- 
limited towards E, and make 
(3. 1.) DF equal to A, FG to B, 
and GH eqiul to C ; and from 
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the centre F, at the distance FD, describe (3« Post.) the circle DKL ; 
and from the centre 6, at the distance GH, describe (3. Post.) another 
circle HLK ; and join KF, KG ; the triangle KFG has its sides equal to 
the three straight lines, A, B, C. 

Because the point F is the centre of the circle DKL, FD is equal (1 1 . 
^^Def.) to FK ; but FD is equal to the straight line A ; therefore Fk is 
equal to A : Again, because G is the centre of the circle LKH, GH is 
equal (11. Def.) to GK; but GH is equal to C; therefore, also, GK is 
equal to C ; and FG is equal to B ; therefore the three straight lines KF, 
FG, GK, are equal to Uie three A, B, C : And therefore the triangle 
KFG has its three sides KF, FG, GK equal to the three given straight 
lines. A, B C. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If one of the sides were greater than the sum of the other two, the arcs 
would not intersect each other : but the solution will always be possible, 
when the sum of two sides, any how taken (20. 1.) is greater than the 
third. « 

PROP. XXIII. PROB. 

At a given point in a given straight line^ to make a rectilineal angle equal 
to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and A the given point in it, and DOE 
the given rectilineal angle ; it is required to make an angle at the given 
point A in the given straight line 
AB, that shall be equal ta the 
given rectilineal angle DOE. 

Take in CD, CE any points D, 
E, and join D£ ; and make (22. 
1.) the triangle AFG, the sides 
of which shall be equal to the 
three straight lines, CD, DiE, CE, 
so that CD be equal to AF, CE to 
AG, and DE to FG ; and because 
DC, CE are equal to FA, AG, 
each to each, and the base DE to 
the base FG ; the angle DCE is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle FAG. 
Therefore, at the given point A in the given straight Ime AB, the angle 
FAG is made equal to the given rectilineal angle DCE. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, each 
to each, but the angle contained hy the two sides of the one greater than 
the angle contained hy the two sides of the other ; the base of that which 
has the greater angle shall be greater than the base of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides AB, AC 
equal to the two DE, DF each to each, viz. AB equal to DE, and AC to 
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DP; but the angle BAG greater than the. angle EDF: the base BC is 
also greater than the base EF. 

Of the two sides DE, DF,let DE^ be the side which is not greater than 
the other, and at the point D, in the straight line DE, make (23. 1.) the 
angle EDO equal to the angle BAG: and make DG equal (3. 1.) to AG 
orDF, andjoinEG, GF. % 

Because AB is equal to DE, and AG to DG, the two sides BA, AG are 
equal to the two ED, DG, each to each, and the angle BAG is equal to 
the angle EDG, therefore 
the base BG is equal (4.1.) 
to the base EG ; .and be- 
cause DG is equai to DF, 
the angle DFG is equal 
(5. l.)totheangleDGF; 
but the angle DGF is 
greater than the angle 
EGF ; therefore the angle 
DFGisgreaterthanEGF; 
and muchmoreis the angle 
£FG • greater than the 
angle EGF; and because 
the angle EFG of the triangle EF6 is greater thw its angle EGF, and 
because the greater (19. l.)side is opposite to the greater angle, the side 
EG is greater than the side EF ; but EG is equal to BG ; and therefore 
also BG is greater than EF. 




PROP. XXV. THEOR. 

Iftw6 triangles have ttoo sides of the one eqtial to two sides of the other, each 
to each, but the base of the one greater than the base of the other ; the angle 
contained by the sides of that which has the greater base, shall be greater 
than the angle contained by the sides of the other. 

Let ABG, DEF be two triangles which have the two sides, AB, AG, 
equal to the two sides DE, DF, each to each, viz. AB equal to DE, and 
AG to DF : but let the base GB be greater than the base EF, the angle 
BAG is likewise greater than the angle EDF. 

For, if it be not greater, it must either be equal to it, or less ; but the 
angle BAG is not equal to the angle 
EDF, because then the base BG 
would be equal (4. 1 .) to EF ; but it is 
not ; therefore the angle B A.G is not 
equal to the angle EDF ; peither is 
it less ; because then the base BG 
would be less (24. 1.) than the bas'^ 
EF ; but it is not ; therefore the an- 
gle BAG is not less than the angle 
EDF : and it was shewn that it is 
not equal to it : therefore the angle 
BAG is greater than the angle EDF. 
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PROP. XXn. THEOR. 

If two triangles have two angles of the one ejual to two angles of the other, 

each to each ; and one side equal to one side, vis. either the sides adjacent 

to the equal angles, or the sides opposite to the equal angles in each ; then 

^ shall the other side be equal, each to each; and also the third angle of the 

one to the third angle of the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two trian- 
gles which ha^B the angles 
ABC, BCA equal to the angles 
DEF, EFD, Yiz. ABC to DEF, 
and BCA to EFD, also one side 
equal to one side ; and first, let 
those sides be equal which are 
adjacent to the angles that are 
equal in the two triangles, Tiz. 
BC to £F ; the other sides 
shall be equal, each to each, viz. 
AB to DE,and AC toDF ; and B 
the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

For, if AB be not equal to DE, one of them must be the greater. Let 
AB be the greater of the two, and make BG equal to DE, and join GC ; 
therefore, because BG is equal to DE, and BC to EF, the two sides GB, 
BC are equal to the two, DE, EF, each to each ; and the angle GBC is 
equal to the angle DEF ; therefore the base GC is equal (4. L) to the 
base DF, and the triangle GBC to the triangle DEF, and the other angles 
to the other angles, each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle GCB is equal to the angle DFE, but DFE is, by the 
hypothesis, equal to the angle BCA ; wherefore also the angle BCG is 
equal to the angle BCA, the le^s to the greater, which is impossible ; 
therefore AB is not unequal to DE, that is, it is equal to it ; and BC is 
equal to EF ; therefore the two AB, BC are equal to the two DE, EF, 
each to each ; and the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF ; therefore 
the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to the base DF, and the angle BAC to the 
angle EDF. 

Next, let the sides which are 
opposite to equal angles in each 
triangle be equal to one another, 
viz. AB to DE ; likewise in this 
case, the other sides shall be 
equal, AC to DF, and BC to EF ; 
and also the third angle BAC to 
the third EDF. 

For, if BC be not equal to EF, 
let BC be the greater of them, 
and make BH equal to EF, and 
join AH ; and because BH is 
equal to EF, and AB tp DE ; the two AB, BH are equal to the two 
DE, EF, each to each ; and they contain equal angles ; therefore (4. 1.) 
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the bMe AH is equal to the base DF, and the triangle ABH to the trian- 
gle DEF, BSkd the other angles are equal, each to each, to which the equal 
sides are opposite ; therefore the angle BHA is equal to the angle EFD; 
hut EFD is equal to the angle BCA ; therefore also the angle BHA is equal 
to the angle BCA, that is, the exterior angle BHA of the triangle AHC is 
equal to its interior and opposite angle BCA^ l¥faich is impossible (16. 1.) ; 
wherefore BC is not unequal to £F, that is, it is equal to it ; and AB is 
equal to DE ; therefore the two, AB, BC are equal to the two D£, EF, each 
to each ; and they contain equal angles ; wherefore the base AC is equsJ 
to the base DF, and the third angle BAC to the third angle EDF. 

PROP. XXVn. THEOR. 

]^ a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the alternate 
tngUs equal to one another ^ these tioo straight lines are paraUeL 

Let the straight line EF, which falls upon the two straight lines AB, 
CD make the tdtemate angles AEF, EFD equal to one another ; AB is 
parallel to CD. 

Foryif it be not parallel, AB and CD being produced shall meet either 
towards B, D, or towards A, C ; let fiieih be produced and meet towards 
B, D in the point G ; therefore GEF is a triangle, and its exterior angle 
AEF is greater (16. 1.) than the interior and opposite angle EFG ; but it 
is also equal to it, which is im- 
possible : therefore, AB and CD 
being produced, do not meet to- 
wards B, D. In like manner it 
may be demonstrated that they 
do not meet towards A, C ; but 
those straight lines which meet 
neither way, though produced 
erer so far, are parallel (30. Def.) 
to one another. AB therefore is parallel to CD. 

PROP. XXVIII. THEOR. 

If a straight line falling upon two other straight lines makes the exterior a/^ 
gle equal to- the interior and opposite upon the same side of the Une ; or 
makes the interior angles upon the same side together equal to two righi 
angles ; the two straight lines are parallel to one another. 

Let the straight line EF, which 
falls upon the two straight lines AB» 
CD, make the exterior an^e EGB 
equal to GHD, the interior and oppo- 
site angle upon the same side ; or let it 
make Uie interior angles on the same 
side BGH, GHD together equal to two 
right angles ; AB is parallel to CD. 

Because the angle EGB is equal to 
the angle GHD, and also (15. 1.) to tho 
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aagle AGH, the angle AGH is equal to the aiigle GHD ; and they are tiki 
alternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel (27. 1.) to CD. Again, becaust» 
the angles BGH, GHD are equal (hyp.)to two right angles, and AGH, BGH, 
are also equal (13. 1.) to two right angles, the angles AGH, BGH are equal 
to the angles BGH, GHD : Take away the common angle BGH ; therefore 
the remaining angle AGH is equal to the remaining angle GHD ; and they 
are alternate angles ; therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

Cor. Hence, when two straight lines are perpendicular to a third line, 
they will be parallel to each other. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 

If a straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines y it makes the alternate 
angles equal to one another ; and the exterior angle equal to the interior 
and opposite upon the same side ; and likewise the two interior angles upon 
the same side together equal to two right angles. 

• Let the straight line EF fall upon the parallel straight lines AB, CD ; 
the alternate angles AGH, GHD are equal to one another ; and the exte- 
rior angle EGB is equal to the interior and opposite, upon the same side, 
GHD ; and the two interior angles BGH, GHD upon the same side are 
together equal to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to GHD, let KG be drawn making the angle 
KGH equal to GHD, and produce KG to L ; then KL will be parallel to 
CD (27. 1.) ; but AB is also paral- 
lel to CD ; therefore two straight 
lines are drawn through the same 
point G, parallel to CD, and yet 
not coinciding with one another, 
which is impossible (11. Ax.) The 
angles AGH, GHD therefore are 
not unequal, that is, they are equal 
to one another. Now, the angle 
EGB is equal to AGH (15. 1.) ; 
and AGH is proved to be eqiml 
to GHO ; therefore EGB is like- 
wise equal to GHD ; add to each of these the angle BGH ; therefore the 
angles EGB, BGH are equal to the angles BGH, GHD ; but EGB, BGH 
are equal (13. 1.) to two right angles; therefore also BGH, GHD are 
equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 1. If two lines KL and CD make, with EF, the two angles KGH, 
GHC together less than two right angles, KG and CH will meet on the side 
of EF on which the two angles are that are less than two right angles. 

For, if not, KL and CD are either parallel, or they meet on the other 
side of EF ; but they are not parallel ; for the angles KGH, GHC would 
then be equal to two right angles. Neither do they meet on the other 
side of EF; for the angles LGH, GHD would then be two angles of a 
triangle, and less than two right angles ; but this is impossible ; for the 
four angles KGH, HGL, CHG, GHD are together equal to four right 
angles (13. 1 .) of which the two, KGH, CHG, are by supposition less t^ 
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two right angles ; therefore the other two, HGL, GHD are greater than 
two right angles. Therefore, since KL and CD are not parallel, and since 
they do not meet towards L and D, they must meet if produced towards 
K and C. 

CoR. 2. If BGH is a right angle, GHD will he a right angle also ; 
therefore every line perpendicular to one of two parallels, is perpendicular 
to the other. 

CoR. 3. Since AG£=BGH, and DHF=CHG ; hence the four acute 
angles BGH, AGE, GHC, DHF, are equal to each other. The same is 
the case with the four obtuse angles EGB, AGH, GHD, CHF. It may 
be also observed, that, in adding one of ^e acute angles to one of the ob- 
tuse, the sum will always be equal to two right angles. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The angles just spoken of, when compared with each other, assume 
different names. BGH, GHD, we have already named interior angles on 
the same side ; AGH, GHC, have the same name ; AGH, GHD, are called 
alternate interior angles, or simply alternate; so also, are BGH, GHC : 
and lastly, EGB, GHD, or EGA, GHC, are called, respectively, the op- 
posite exterior and interior angles ; and EGB, CHF, or AGE, DHF, the 
alternate exterior angles. 

PROP. XXX. THEOR. 

Straight lines which are parallel to the same straight line are parallel to one 

another. 

Let AB, CD, be each of them parallel to EF ; AB is also parallel to 
CD. 

Let the straight line GHK cut AB, EF, CD ; and because GHK cuts 
the parallel straight lines AB, EF, the 
angle AGH is equal (29. 1.) to the an- 
gle GHF. Again, because the straight 
Une GK cuts the parallel straight lines 
EF, CD, the angle GHF is equal (29. 
1.) to the ♦angle GKD: and it was 
shewn that the angle AGK is equal to 
the angle GHF ; therefore also AGK 
is equal to GKD ; and they are alter- 
nate angles ; therefore AB is parallel 
(27. 1.) to CD. 

PROP. XXXI. PROB. 

To draw a straight line through a given point parallel to a given straight 

line. 
^ S 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line, it is required 
to draw a straight line through the point A, paralldto the straight ]m» 
BC. 
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In BC take any point D, and jcvin _- 
AD ; and at the point A, in the ** 
straight line AD, make (23. 1.) the 
angle DAE equal to the angle ADC ; 




and produce the straight line £ A to F. S S C 

Because the straight line AD, which meets die two strai^ lines BC, 
EF, makes the alternate angles EAD, ADC equal to one another, EF is 
parallel (S7. 1.) tx> BC. Therefore the straight line EAF is drawn 
through the given point A parallel to the giiren straight line BC. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOB. 

If a side of any triangle he produced^ the exterior angle t> equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles ; and the three interior angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right angles. 

Let ABC he a triangle, and let one of itss sides BC be produced to D ; 
the exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and oppofsile angles 
CAB, ABC ; and the three interior angles o^ the triangle, Viz. ABC, BCA, 
CAB, are together equal to two right angles. 

Through the point C draw 
CE parallel (31. 1.) to the 
straight line AB ; and because 
AB is parallel to CE, and AC 
meets them, the alternate an- 
gles BAC, ACE are equal (29. 
1.) Again, because AB is pa- 
rallel to CE, and BD falls upon 
them^ the exterior angle ECD is equal to the interior and o]^site angle 
ABC, but the angle ACE was shewn to be equal to the angle BAC ; 
therefore the whole exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and 
opposite angles CAB, ABC ; to these angles add the angle ACB,. and 
the angles ACD, ACB are equal to the three angles CBA, BAC, ACB ; 
but the angles ACD, ACB are equal (13.. 1.) to two right angles ; there- 
fore also the angles CBA, BAC, ACB are equal to two right angles. 

Cor. I. AH the interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to 
twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four right angles. 

For any rectilineal figure ABCDE can be divided into as n^tny trian^ 
gles as the figure has sides, by drawing straight lines from a point F 
within the figure to each of its angles. And, by the preceding proposition^ 
all &e angles of these triangles are e<^al 
to twice as many right angles as there 
are triangles, that is, as there are sides 
of the figure ; and the some angles are 
equal to &e angles of the figure, together 
with the angles at the point F, which 
is the common vertex of the triangles; 
that is, (2 Cor. 15. 1.) together with four 
right angles. Therefcve, twice as many 
right angles as the ^gwte has sides, are 
equal to all the angles of the figure, to- 
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gether with four nght aiiglee, that iSf the angles of the figure are equal 
to twice as many right angles as the figure hais sides, wanting four. 

Cor. 2. All the eztericnr angles of any rectilineal figure are togedier 
equal to four right angles. 

Because e^ery interior angle 

ABC, with its adjacent exterior 

ABD, is equal (13. I.) to two 
right angles ; therefore all the 
interior, together with all the 
exterior angles of the figure, 
are equal to twice as many 
right angles as there are sides 

, of the figure ; that is, by the 
foregoing corollary, they are 
equal to all the interior angles 
o^ the figure, together with 
ibur right angles ; therefore all 
the exterior angles ^re equal to four light angles. 

CoR. 3. Two angles of a triaiigle being given, or merely their sum, tho 
third will be found by subtracting that sum from two right angles. 

CoR. 4. If two angles of one triangle are respectiirely eqiml to two an- 
gles of another, the thLrd angles will also be equal, and the two trianglea 
will be mutually equiangular. 

CoR. 5. In any triangle there can be but one right angle ; for if there 
were two, the third angle must be nothing. Still less can a triangle hare 
more than one obtuse angle. 

CoR. 6. In every right-angled triangle, the sum of the two acute an« 
gles is equal to one right angle. 

Cor. 7. Since every equilateral triangle (Cor. 5. 1.) is also equian- 
gular, each of its angles will be equal to the third part of two right angles ; 
so that if the right angle is expressed by unity, the angle of an equilateral 
triangle will be expressed by f of one right angle. 

Cor. 8. The sum of the angles in a quadrilateral is equal to two right 
angles multiplied by 4 — 2, which amounts to four right angles ; hence, if 
all the angles of a quadrilateral are equal, each of them will be a right an« 
gle ; a conclusion which sanctions the Definitions 25 and 26, where the 
four angles of a quadrilateral are said to be right, in the case of the rectan- 
gle and the square. 

CoR. 9. The sum of the angles of a pentagon is equal to two right an- 
gles multiplied by 5 — 2, which amounts to six right angles ; hence, when 
a pentagon is equiangular, each angle is equal to the fifth part of six right 
angles, or f of one right angle. 

Cor. 10. The sum of the angles of a hexagon is equal to 2 x (6 — 2), 
or eight right angles ; hence, in the equiangular hexagon, each angle is 
the sixth oaxt of eight right angles, or | of one right angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 

When (Cor. 1.) is applied to polygons, which have re-entrant angles, 
as ABC each re-entrant angle must be regarded as greater than two right 
angles. 
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And, by joining BD, BE, BF, the 
figure is divided into ifour triangles, 
which contain eight right angles ; 
that is, as many times two right an- 
gles as there are units in the number 
of sides diminished by two. 

But to avoid all ambiguity, we shall 
henceforth limit our reasoning to 
polygons with salient angles, which 
might otherwise be named convex 
polygons. Every convex polygon is 
such that a straight line, dniwn at 
pleasure, cannot meet the contour of 
the polygon in more than two points. 



PROP. XXXIII. THEOR. 

The straight lines which join the extremities of two equal and parallel straight 
lines, towards the same parts, are also themselves equal andparalleL 

Let AB, CD, be equal and parallel straight lines, and joined towards 
the same parts by the straight lines AC, BD ; AC, BD are also equal and 
parallel. 

Join BC ; and because AB is parallel 
to CD, and BC meets them, the alternate 
angles ABC, BCD are equal (29. 1.) ; and 
because AB is equal to CD, and BC com- 
mon to the two triangles ABC, DCB, the 

two sides AB, BC are equal to the two 

DC, CB ; and the angle ABC is equal to C U 

the angle BCD ; therefore the base AC is equal (4. 1.) to the base BD, 
and the triangle ABC to the triangle BCD, and the odier angles to the 
other angles (4. 1 .) each to each, to which the equal sides are opposite ; 
therefore the angle ACB is equal to the angle CBD ; and because the 
straight line BC meets the two straight lines AC, BD, and makes the al- 
ternate angles ACB, CBD equal to one another, AC is parallel (27. 1.) to 
BD ; and it was shewn to be equal to it. 

Cor. 1. Hence, if two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal and 
parallel, the remaining sides will also be equal and parallel, and the figure 
will be a parallelogram. 

Cor. 2. And every quadrilateral, whose opposite sides are equal, is a 
parallelogram, or has its opposite sides parallel. 

For, having drawn the diagonal fiC ; then, the triangles ABC, CBD, 
being mutually equilateral (hyp.), they are also mutually equiangular 
(Th. 8.), or have thei]* corresponding angles equal ; consequently, the op- 
posite sides are parallel ; namely, the side AB parallel to CD, and BD pa- 
rallel to AC ; and, therefore, the figure is a parallelogram. 

Cor. 3. Hence, also, if the opposite angles of a quadrilateral be equal, 
the opposite sides will likewise be equal and parallel. 

For all the angles of the figure being equal to four right angles (Cor. 8. 
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Th. 32.)y and the opposite angles being mutually equal, each pair of adja- 
cent angles must be equal to two right angles ; therefore, the opposite sides 
must be equal and parallel. 

PROP. XXXIV. THEOR. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one another, and 
the diagonal bisects it ; that tV, divides it into two equal parts, 

N. B. A Parallelo^m is a foar-sided figure, of which the opposite sides are parallel ; and 
the diameter is a straight line joining two of its opposite angles. . 

Let ACDB be a parallelogram, of which BC is a diameter ; the oppo- 
site sides and angles of the figure are equal to one another ; and the diam- 
eter BC bisects it. 

Because 'AB is parallel to CD, and BC 
meets them,x the ^dtemate angles ABC, 
. BCD are equal (29. 1.) to one another ; and 
because AC is parallel to BD, and BC meets 
them, the alternate angles ACB, CBD are 
equal (29. 1.) to one another; wberefore 
the two triangles ABC, CBD have two an- 
gles ABC, BCA in one, equal to two angles 
BCD, CBD in the other, each to each, and the side BC, which is adja- 
cent to these equal angles, common to the two triangles ; therefore their 
other sides are equal, each to each, and the third angle of the one to the 
third angle of tbe other (26. 1.) ; vis. the side AB to the side CD, and 
AC to BD, and the angle BAC equal to the angle BDC. And because 
the angle ABC is equal to the angle BCD, and the angle CBD to the 
angle ACB, the whole angle ABD is equal to the whole angle ACD : 
And the angle BAC has been shewn to be equal to the angle BDC : there- 
fore the opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one an- 
other ; also, its diameter bisects it ; for AB being equal to CD, and BC 
Gonunon, the two AB, BC are equal to the two DC, CB, each to each ; 
now the angle ABC is equal to the angle BCD ; therefore the triangle 
ABC is equal (4. 1.) to the triangle BCD, and the diameter BC divides 
the parallelogram ACDB into two equal parts. 

Cor. 1. Two parallel lines, included between two other parallels, are 




Cor. 2. Hence, two parallels are every where equally distant. 
Cor. 3. Hence, also, the sum of any two adjacent angles of a paral- 
lelogram is equal to two right angles. 

PROP. XXXV. THEOR. 

Parallelograms upon, the same base and between the same parallels , are equal 

to one another, 

(see the 2d AND 3d fiourss.) 

Let the parallelograms ABCD, EBCF be upon the same base BC, and 
between the same parallels AF, BC ; the parallelogram ABCD is equal to 
the parallelogram EBCF. 
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If the sides AD, DF of the parallelo-^ 
grams ABCD, DBCF opposite to the hase 
HC be terminated in' the same point D ; 
it is plain that each of the parallelograms 
is double (34. 1.) of the triangle BDC ; 
and they are therefore equal to one an- 
other. 

But, if the sides AD, EF, opposite to the base BC of the pafftUelograms 
ABCD,EBCF, be not terminated in the same point; then, because ABCD 
is a parallelogram, AD is equal (34. l.)to BC ; for the same reason EP 
is equal to BC ; wherefore AD is equal (L Ax.) to EF ; and DE is com- 
mon ; therefore the whole, or the remainder, AE is equal (2. or 3, Ax.) to 
the whole, or the remainder DF ; nowAB is also equal to DC ; therefore 
the two EA, AB are equal to the two FD, DC, each to each ; but the ex- 

A D E F A E T> F 




tcrior angle FDC is equal (29. 1.) to the interior EAB, wherefore the base 
EB is equal to the base FC, and the triangle EAB (4. 1.) to the triangle 
FDC. Take the triangle FDC from the trapezium ABCF, and from the 
same trapezium take the triangle EAB ; the remainders will then be equal 
(3. Ax.) that is, the parallelogram ABCD is equal to the parallelogram EBCF. 

PROP. XXXVI. THEOR. 

Parallelograms upon equal bases, and between the same parallels, are equal to 

one another. 

Let ABCD, EFGH be parallelograms upon equal bases BC, FG, and 
between the same parallels AH, . t* "C tx 

BG; the parallelogram ABCD A D E H 

is equal to EFGH. 

Join BE, CH ; and because 
BC is equal to FG, and FG to 
(34. 1.) EH, BC is equal to EH ; 
and they are parallels, and join- 
ed towards the same parts by the g f^ =^ g^ 

straight lines BE, CH : But " Kj X U 

straight lines which join equal and parallel straight linestowards the same 
parts, are themselves equal and parallel (33. 1.) ; therefore EB, CH are 
both equal and parallel, and EBCH is a parallelo^am ; and it is equal 
(35. 1.) to ABCD, because it is upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AH : For the like reason, the parallelogram EFGH 
IS equal to the same EBCH : Therefore also the parallelogram ABCD is 
equal to EFGH. 
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PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 

Triangles upon the same hase^ and between the same parallels^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DBG be upon the same base BC, and between 
the same parallels, AD, BC : The 
triangle ABC is equal to the trian* 
gie DBC. 

Produce AD both ways ta the 
points £, P, and through B draw (31. 
1.) BE parallel to CA ; and through 
C draw CF parallel to BD : There- 

fore, each of the figures EBCA, ^ — '' "^~^ 

DBCFisa parallelogram; and EBC A ^ ^ 

is equal (35. 1.) to DBCF, because they are upon the same base BC,'and 
between the same parallels BC, EF ; but the triangle ABC is the half of 
the parallelogram EBCA, because the diameter AB bisects (34. 1.) it; 
and the triangle DBC is the half of the parallelogram DBCF, because 
the diameter DC bisects it ; and the halves of equal things are equal (7. 
«\x.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DBC. 

PROP. XXXVIII. THBiOR. 

Triahgtes upon equal bases, and between the same parallels^ are equal to one 

another. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, and between 
the same parallels BF, AD : The triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF. 

Produce AD both ways to the points G, H, and through B draw BG 
parallel (31. 1.) to CA, and through F draw FH parallel to ED : Then 
each of the figures GBCA, ^ a FI IT 

DEFH is a parallelogram ; **• ^ ^ S- 

and they are equal to (36. 1.) 

one another, because th^ aid 

upon equal bases BC, EF, and 

between the same parallels 

BF, GH ; and the triangle 

ABCisthehalf(34. l.)ofthe ^ ^ ^ ^ 

parallelogram GBCA,because ^ i^ Sli r 

the diameter AB bisects it; and the triangle DEF is the half (34. I.) of 

the parallelogram DEFH, because the diameter DF bisects it : But the 

halves of equal things are equal (7. Ax.) ; therefore the triangle ABC is 

equal to the triangle DEF. 

PROP. XXXIX. THEOR. 

Equal triangles upon the same base^ and upon the same side of it, are between 

the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DBC be upon the same base BC, and upon 
the same side of it ; they are between the same parallels. 
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Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; for, if it is not, through tHe point A 
draw (31. 1.) AE parallel to BC, and join EC : a T) 

The triangle ABC, is equal (37. 1.) to the tri- ^^ — "^ 

angle EBC, because it is upon the same base 
BC, and between the same parallels BC, AE : 
Bat the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle 
BDC ; therefore also the triangle BDC is equal 
to the triangle EBC, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible : Therefore AE is not par- 
allel to BC. In the same manner, it may be 
demonstrated that no other line but AD is parallel to BC ; AD is there- 
fore parallel to it. 

PROP. XL. THEOR. 

Equo^ triangles on the same side of bases which are equal and in the same 
straight line, are between the same parallels* 

Let the equal triangles ABC, DEF be upon equal bases BC, EF, in 
the same straight line BF, and to- 
wards the same parts ; they are be- 
tween the same parallels. 

Join AD ; AD is parallel to BC ; 
for, if it is not, through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BF, and join GF. 
The triangle ABC is equal (38. 1.) 
to the triangle GEF, because they 
are upon equal bases BC, EF, and 
between the same parallels BF, 
AG : But the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF ; therefore also 
the triangle DEF is equal to the triangle GEF, the greater to the less, 
which is impossible ; therefore AG is not parallel to BF ; and in the same 
manner it may be demonstrated that there is no other parallel to it but 
AD ; AD is therefore parallel to BF. 

PROP. XLI. THEOR. 

If a parallelogram and a triangle be upon the same base, and between the 
same parallel ; the parallelogram is double of the triangle. 

Let the parallelogram ABCD and the tri- 
angle EBC be upon the same base BC and 
between the same parallels BC, AE ; the 
parallelogram ABCD is double of the trian- 
gle EBC. 

Join AC ; then the triangle ABC is equal 
(37. 1.) to the triangle EBC, because they 
are upon the same base BC, and between the 
same parallels BC, AE. But the parallelo- 
gram ABCD is double (34. 1.) of the triangle B 
ABC, because the diameter AC divides it 
into two equal parts j wherefore ABCD is also double of the triangle EBC. 
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PROP. XLII. PROB. 

To describe a parallelogram that shall be eqwd to a given triangle^ and have 
one of its angles equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and D the given rectilineal angle. It 
is required to describe a parallelogram that shall be equal to the given tri* 
angle ABC, and have one of its angles equal to D. 

Bisect (10. 1.) BC in E, join AE, and at the point E in the iBtraight line 
EC make (23. X.) the angle CEF equal to D ; and through A draw (31. 
1.) AG parallel to BC, and through C draw CG (31. 1.) parallel to EF; 
Therefore FECG is a parallelogram : a -n 

And because BE is equal to EC, the =^— 

triangle ABE is likewise equal (38. 
1.) to the triangle AEC, since they 
are upon equal bases BE, EC, and 
between the same parallels BC, AG ; 
therefore the triangle ABC is double 
jf the triangle AEC. And the paral- 
lelogram FECG is likewise double 
(41. 1.) of the triangle AEC, because 
it is upon the same base, and between 
the same parallels : Therefore the parallelogram FECG is eq^al to the 
triangle ABC, and it has one of its angles CEF equal to the given angle 
D : Wherefore there has been described a parallelogram FECG equal to 
a given triangle ABC, having one of its angles CEF equal to the given 
angle D. 

Cor. Hence, if the angle D be a right angle, the parallelogram EFGC 
will be a rectangle, equivalent to the triangle ABC ; and therefore the 
same construction will apply to the problem : to make a triangle equivalent 
to a given rectangle, 

PROP. XLIII. THEOR. 

The complements of the parallelograms which are about the diameter of any 
paralklogram, are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram of which the diameter is AC ; let EH, 
FG be t^e parallelograms about AC, that is, through which AC passes, and 
let BK, KD be the other parallelograms, 
which make up the whole figure ABCD, 
and are therefore called the complements ; 
The complement BK is equal to the com- 
plement KD. 

Because ABCD is a parallelogram and 
AC its diameter, the triangle ABC is 
equal (34. 1.) to the triangle ADC : And 
because EKHA is a parallelogram, and 
AK its diameter, the triangle AEK is 
equal to the triangle AHK : For the same 
reason, the triangle KGC is equal to the 
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triangle KFC. Then, because the triangle AEK is equal to the triangle 
AHK, and the triangle KGC to the triangle KFC ; the triangle AEK, to- 
gether with the triangle KGC, is equal to the triangle AHK, together with 
the triangle KFC : But the whole triangle ABC is equal to the whole 
ADC ; therefore the remaining complement BK is equal to the remaining 
complement KD. 

PROP, XLIV. PROB. 

To a given straight line to npply a parallelogram, which shall he equal to a given 
triangle f and have one of its angles ejual to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the ^ven straight line, and C the given triangle, and D the 
given rectilineal angle. It is required to apply to the straight line AB a 
parallelogram equal to the triangle C, and having an angle equal to D. 
Make (42. 1.) the parallelogram BEFG equal to the triangle C, having the 
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angle EBG equal to the angle D, and the side BE in the same straight 
line with AB : produce FG to H, and through A draw (31. 1.) AH parallel 
to BG or EF, and join HB. Then because the straight line HF falls upon 
the parallels AH, EF, the angles AHF, HFE, are together equal (29. 1.) 
10 two right angles ; wherefore the angles BHF, HFE are less than two 
right angles ; But straight lines which with another straight line make the 
interior angles, upon the same side less than two right angles, do meet if pro- 
duced (1 Cor. 29. 1.) : Therefore HB, FE will meet, if produced ; let them 
meet in K, and through K draw KL parallel to E A or FH, and produce H A» 
GB to the points L, M : Then HLKF is a parallelogram, of which the diam- 
eter is HK,and AG, ME are the parallelograms about HK ; and LB, BF are 
the complements ; therefore LB is equal (43. 1.) to BF : but BF is equal 
to the triangle C ; wherefore LB is equal to the triangle C ; and because 
the angle GBE is equal (15. 1.) to the angle ABM, and likewise to the an- 
gle D ; the angle ABM is equal to the angle D : Therefore the parallelo- 
gram LB, which is applied to the straight line AB, is equal to the triangle 
C, and has the angle ABM equal to the angle D. 

CoR. Hence, a triangle may be converted into an equivalent rectangle^ 
having a side of a given length : for, if the angle D be a right angle, and 
AB the given side, the parallelogram ABML will be a rectangle equiva- 
lent to the triangle C. 
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PROP. XLV. PROB. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure^ and having 
an angle equed to a given rectHinetd angle. 

Let ABCD be the given rectilineal figure, and £ the given rectilineal 
angle. It is required to describe a parallelogram equal to ABCD, and har- 
ing an angle equal to £. 

Join BBf and describe (42. 1.) the parallelogram FH equal to the tri- 
angle ADB, and having the angle HKF equal to the angle E ; and to the 
straight line GH (44. 1.) apply the parallelogram GM equal to the triangle 
D6C, having the angle GHM equal to the an^e £. And because the an- 
gle E is equal to each of the angles FKH, GHM, the angle FKH is equal 
to GHM ; add to each of these the angle KHG; therefore the angles 
FKH, KHG are equal to the angles KHG» GHM ; but FKH, KHG are 
equal (29. 1.) to two right angles; therefore also KHG, GHM are equal 
to two right angles : and because at the ix>int H in the straight lines GH, 




the two straight lines KH, HM, upon the opposite sides of GH, make the 
adjacent angles equal to two right angles, KH is in the same straight line 
(14. 1.) with HM. And because the straight line HG meets the parallels 
KM, FG, the alternate angles MHG, HGF are equal (29. 1.) ; add to each 
of these the angle HGL: therefore the angles MHG, HGL, are equal to 
the angles HGF, HGL : But the angles MHG, HGL, are equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; wherefore also the angles HGF, HGL, are equal to two 
right angles, and FG is therefore in the same straight line with GL. And 
because KF is parallel to HG, and HG to ML, KF is parallel (30. 1.) to 
ML ; but KM, FL are parallels : wherefore KFLM is a parallelogram. 
And because the triangle ABD is equal to the parallelogram HF, and the 
triangle DBC to the parallelogram GM, the whole rectilineal figure ABCD 
is equal to the whole parallelogram KFLM ; therefore the parallelogram 
KFLM has been described equal to the given rectilineal figure ABCD, hav- 
ing the angle FKM equal to the given angle £. 

CoR. From this it is manifest how to a given straight line to apply a 
parallelogram, which shall have an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle, 
and shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure, inz, by applying (44. I.) 
to the given straight line a parallelogram equal to the first triangle ABD, 
and having an angle equal to the given angle. 
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PROP. XLVL PROB. 
To describe a square upon a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given Btraight lino : it is required to describe a square 
upon AB. 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AC at right angles to AB ; and make 
(3. 1.) AD equal to AB, and through the point D draw DE parallel (31.1.) 
to AB, and through B draw BE parallel to AD ; therefore ADEB is a par- 
aUelogram ; whence A B is equal (34. 1.) to DE, and AD to BE ; but BA 
is equal to AD : therefore the four straight ^ 
lines BA, AD, DE, £B are equal to one an- ^ / 
other, and the parallelogram ADEB is equi- 
lateral ; it is likewise rectangular ; for the 

straight line AD meeting the parallels, AB, DE, D | ■ ■ |B 

makes the angles BAD, ADE equal (29. 1.) to 
two right angles ; but BAD is a right angle ; 
therefore also ADE is a right angle now the 
opposite angles of parallelograms are equal (34. 
1 .) ; therefore each of the opposite angles ABE« 
BED is a right angle ; wherefore the figure 
ADEB is rectangular, and it has been demon- ^l 
strated that it is equilateral ; it is therefore a ^ _ 

square, and it is described upon the given straight line AB* 

Cor. Hence every parallelogram that has one right angle has all its an- 
gles right angles. . ^ 

PROP. XLVII. THEOR. 

In any right angled triangle, the square which is described upon the side 
subtending the right angle, is equal to the squares described upon the sides 
which contain the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle having the right angle BAC ; the 
square described upon the side BC is equal to the squares described upon 
BA, AC. 

On BC describe (46. 1.) the square BDEC, and on BA, AC the squares 
GB, HC ; and through A draw (31. 1.) AL parallel to BD or CE, and join 
AD, FC ; then, because each of the angles BAC, BAG is a right angle 
(25. def ), the two straight lines AC, AG upon the opposite sides of AB, 
make with it at the point A the adjacent angles equal to two right an- 
gles; therefore CA is in the same straight line (14. 1.) with AG; for 
the same reason, AB and AH are in the same straight line. Now be- 
cause the angle DBC is equal to the angle FBA, each of them being a 
right angle, adding to each the angle ABC, the whole angle DBA will be 
equal (2. Ax.) to the whole FBC ; and because the two sides AB, BD, 
are equal to the two FB, BC each to each, and the angle DBA equal to 
the angle FBC, therefore the base AD is equal (4. 1.) to the base FC, 
and the triangle ABD to the triangle FBC. But the parallelogram BL 
is double (41. 1.) of the triangle ABD, because they are upon the same 
base, BD, and between the same parallels, BD, AL ; and tilie square GB 
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is double of the triangle BFC be- 
cause these also are upon tha 8ame 
base FB, and between the same par- 
allels FB, GC. Now the doubles 
of equals are equd (6. Ax.) to one an- 
other; therefore the parallelogram 
BL is equal to the square GB : And 
in the same manner, by joining AE, 
BK, it is demonstrated that the par- 
allelogramvCL is equal to the square 
HC. Therefore, the whole sqtiare 
BDEC is equal to the two squares 
GB, HC ; and the square BDEC is 
described upon the straight line BC, 
and the squares GB, HC upon BA, 
AC : wherefore the square upon the 
side BC is equal to the squares upon 
the sides BA, AC. 

CoR . 1 . Hence, the square of one of the sides of a right angled triangle 
is equivalent to the square of the hypotenuse diminished by the square of 
the other side ; which is thus expressed : AB*=BC* — AC^. 

CoR. 2. If AB=AC ; that is, if the triangle ABC be right angled and 
isosceles; BC2=2AB2=2AC2 ; therefore, BC^AB/ 2. 

CoR. 3. Hence, also, if two right angled triangles have two sides of 
the one, equal to two corresponding sides of the other i their third sides 
will also be equal, and the triangles will be identical. 

PROP. XLVHI. THEOR. 

If the square described upon one of the sides of a triangle, he equal to the 
squares described upon the other ttao sides of it; the angle contained by 
these two sides is a right angle. 

If the square described upon BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC, 
be equal to the squares upon the other sides BA, AC, the angle BAC is 
a right angle. 

From the point A draw (11. 1.) AD at right angles to AC, and make 
AD equal to BA, and join DC. Then because DA is equal to AB, the 
square of DA is equal to the square of AB ; To 
each of these add the square of AC ; therefore the 
squares of DA, AC are equal to the squares of BA, 
AC. But the square of DC is equal (47. 1.) to 
the squares of DA, AC, because DAC is a right 
angle ; and the square of BC, by hjrpothesis, is 
equal to the squares of BA, AC ; therefore, the 
square of DC is equal to the square of BC ; and 
therefore also the side DC is equal to the side BC. 
And because the side DA is equal to AB, and AC 
common to the two triangles DAC, BAC, and the base DC likewise equal 
to the base BC, the angle DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle BAC ; But 
DAC is a right angle ; therefore also BAC is a right angle. 

6 
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ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

A perpendicular is the shortest line that eon he drawn from a point, situated 
without a straight line, to that line : any iioo oblique lines drawn from the 
same point on different sides of the perpendicular, cutting off equal distances 
on the other line, will he equal ; and any two other oblique lines, cutting off 
unequal distances, the one which lies farther from the perpendicular vM 
he the longer. 

'If AB, AC, AD, &c. be lines drawn from the given point A, to the in*- 
definite straight line DE, of which AB is perpendicular; then shall the 
perpendicular AB be less than AC, and AC less than AD« and so on. 

For, the ancle ABC being a right one, 
the angle ACB is acute, (17. 1.) or less 
than the angle ABC. But the less angle 
of a triangle is subtended by the less side 

il9. 1.) therefore, the side AB is less than 
lie side AC. 

Again, if BC=:BE; then the two ob« 
lique lines AC, AE, are equal. For the 
aide AB is eonunon to the two triangles 
ABC, ABE, and the contained angles ABC 
and ABE equal; the. two triangles must 
be equal (4. 1.) ; hence AE, AC are equaL 

Finally, the angle ACB being acute, as before, the adjacent angle ACD 
will be obtuse ; since (13. 1.) these two angles are together equal to two 
right angles ; and the angle ADC is acute, because the angle ABD is 
right ; consequently, the angle ACD is greater than the angle ADC ; and, 
since the greater side is opposite to the greater angle (19. 1.) ; therefore 
the side AD is greater than the side AC. 

CoR. 1. The perpendicular measures the true distance of a point from 
a line, because it is shorter than any other distance. 

CoR. 2. Hence, also, every point in a perpendicular at the middle point 
of a given straight line, is equally distant from the extremities of that linCi 

CoR. 3. From the same point, three equal straight lines cannot be 
drawn to the same straight line ; for if there could, we should have two 
equal oblique lines on the same side of the perpendicular, which is impos- 
sible. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

When the hypotenuse and one side of a right angled triangle, are respectiw- 
ly equal to the hypotenuse and one side of another; the two right angled 
triangles are equal. 

Suppose the hypotenuse AC=DF, and the side AB=DE ; the right 
angled triangle ABC will be equal to the right angled triangle DEF. 
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Their equality would be manifest, if the third sides BC and EF were 
equal. If possible, suppose that those sides are not equal, and that BC is the 
greater. TakeBH=EF(3. 1.); andjdnAIL The triangle ABH=DEF; 
for the right angles B and E are 
equal, the side AB=DE, and BH 
=£F ; hence, these triangles are 
equal (4. I.), and consequently 
AHrzDF. Now {by hyp.), we 
have DFsAC; and therefore, 
AH=AG. But by the last prop- 
osition, the oblique line AC can- 
not be equal te the oblique line 
AH, wMdi lies nearer to the per- 
pendicular AB; therefore it is 
impossible that BC can differ 
from EF ; hence, then, the trian* 
gles ABC and DEF are equal. 




u c 




PROP. C- THEOR. 

Two angles an equal if their sides he paraUett each to eae\and2fit^mthe 

same direction. 



If the straight lines AB, AC be parallel 
to DF, DE ; the angle BAC is equal to 
EDF- 

For, draw GAD through the vertices* 
And since AB is parallel to DF, the ex- 
terior angle GAB is (29. 1.) equal to GDF ; 
and, for the same reason, GAG is equal to 
GDE ; there consequently remains the an- 
gle BAC=EDF. 



Cor. If BA, AC be prodoeed to I and H| the angle BACs 
hence, the angle HAI is also equal to EDF. 




:HAI; 



SCHOLIUM. 
* 
The restriction of this proposition to the case where the side AB lies 
in the same direction with DF, and AC in the same direction with DE, 
is necessary ; because the angle C AI would have its sides parallel to thoee 
of the angle EDF, but would not be equal to it. . In that case, CAI and 
EDF wodd be together equal to two right angles. 
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PROP. D. PROB. 
TvDO angles of a triangle being given, to find the third. 

Draw any straight line CD ; at a 
point therein, as B, make the angle 
CBA equal to one of the given an- 
gles, and the angle ABE equal to 
Uie other : the remaining angle EBD . 
will he the third angle required ; be- 
cause those three angles (Cor. 13. 1.) 
are together equal to two right angles. 



PROP. E. PROB. 

TtDO angles of a triangle and a side being given, to construct the triangle. 

The two angles will either be both adjacent to the giren side, or the 
one adjacent and the other opposite : in the latter case, find the third angle 
(Prop. D.) ; and the two adjacent angles wUl thus be known. 

Draw the straight line BC equal to the 
given side ; at the point B, make an angle 
CBA equal to one of the adjacent angles, 
and at C, an angle BCA equad to the other ; 
the two lines BA, CA, will intersect each 
other, and form with BC the triangle re- 
quired ; for if they were parallel, the an- 
gles B, C, would be together equal to two 
right angles, apd therefore could not be- 
long to a triangle : hence, BAC will be the triangle required. 

PROP. F. PROB. 

TtDO sides and an angh opposite to one of them being given, to construct the 

triangle. 

This Problem lidmits of two cases. 

First. When the given angle 
is obtuse, make the angle BCA 
equal to the given angle ; and take 
CA equal to that side which is 
adjacent to the given angle, the 
arc described from A as a centre, 
with a radius equal to AB, the 
other given side, would cut BC on 

opposite sides of C ; so that only j;^ jp^ 

one obtuse angled triangle could be 

formed ; that is, the triangle BCA wiU be the triangle required; 
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And, if the given ang^e were rigbl, although two Wangles would be 
formed, yet, as the hypotenuse would meet BO at equal distances from tt^e 
common perpendicular, these triangles would be equal. 

Secondly. If the given angle be acute, and the side opposite to it greater 
than the adjacent side, the same mode of construction wiU apply : for, mak- 
ing BOA equal to the given angle, and AC equal to the adjacent side ; 
then, from A as centre, with a radius equal to the other given side, describe 
an arc, cutting OB in B ; draw AB, and CAB will be the triangle requi- 
red. 

But if the given angle is acute, and the side opposite to it less than the 
other given side ; make the angle CBA equal to the given angle, and take 
BA equal to the adjacent side ; then, the arc dcscrib^ from the centre A^ 
with the radius AC equal to the opposite side, will cut the straight line 
BC in two points C and C, l3ring on the same side of B : hence, there wiU 
be two triangles BAC^ BAC, either of which will satisfy the conditions 
of the problem. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In the last case, if the opposite side was equal to the perpendicular from 
the point A on the line BC, a right angled triangle would be formed. And 
the problem would be impossible in all cases, if the opposite side was less 
than the perpendicular let fall from the point A on the straight line BC. 



PROP. G. PROS. 



To find a triangle that shall he equivalent to any given reetilinedl figure. 



Let ABODE be the given rectilineal figiure. 

Draw the diagonal CE, cutting off the triangle CDE ; draw DP paral- 
lel to CE, meeting AE produced, and join CF : the polygon ABODE 
will be equivalent to the polygon 
ABCF, which has one side less 
than the original polygon. 

For the triangles CDE, CFE, 
have the base C£ common, and 
they are between the same paral- 
lels ; since their vertices D, F, are 
situated in a line DF parallel to the 
base : these triangles are therefore 
equivalent (37. 1.) Draw, now, 
the diagonal CA and BG parallel 
to it, meeting EA produced : join 
CG, and the polygon ABCF will be 
reduced to an equivalent triangle ; 
and thus the pentagon ABODE 
will be reduced to an equivalent triangle GCF. 
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The same process may be applied to ererj other polygon ; for, by suc- 
cessively diminishing the number of its sides, one being retrenched at each 
step of the process, the equivalent triangle will at length be found. 

Cor. Since a triangle may be converted into an equivalent rectangle, 
it follows that any polygon may he reduced to an equivalent rectangle. 



PROP. H. PROB, 
To find the side of a square tTiat shaUhe equivalent to the sum of two squares* 

Draw the two indefinite lines AB, AC, per- 
pendicular to each other. Take AB equal to 
the side of one of the given squares, and AC 
equal to the other ; join BC : this will be the 
side of the square required. 

I*or the triangle BAC being right angled, 
the square constructed upon BC (47. 1.) is 
equal to the sum of the squares described upon 
AB and AC. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A square may be thus formed that shall be equivalent to the sum of any 
number of squares ; for a similar construction which reduces two of them 
to one, will reduce three of them to two, and these two to one, and so of 
others. 

PROP. L PROB. 

To find the side of a square equivalent to the difference of two given squares. 

Draw, as in the last problem, {see thefig,)ih.e lines AC, AD, at right angles 
to each other, making AC equal to the side of the less square ; then, from 
C as centre, with a radius equal to the side of the other square, describe 
an arc cutting AD in D : the square described upon AD will be equivalent 
to the difference of the squares constructed upon AC and CD. 

For the triangle DAC is right angled ; therefore, the square described 
upon DC is equivalent to the squares constructed upon AD and AC : hence 
(Cor. 1. 47. 1,), AD2=CD2~AC2. 

PROP. K. PROB. 

A rectangle being given, to construct an equivalent one, having a side oj a 

given length. 

Let AEFHbe the given rectangle, and produce one of its sides, as AH, till 
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HB be the given length, and draw BFD 
meeting the prolongation of AE in D ; 
then produce EF till F6 is equal to HB : 
draw BGC, HFK, parallel to AED, and 
through the point D draw DKC parallel 
to AB or EG ; then, the rectangle 
GFKC, having the side FG of a given 
length, is equal to the given rectangle 
AEFH (43. 1.) 



CoR . A polygon may be converted into an equivalent reetangle^ having ons 
of its sides of a given length. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1. Every right angled parallelogram, or rectangle, is said to be contained 
by any two of the straight lines which are about one of the right an- 
gles. 

** Thus the right angled parallelogram AC is called the rectangle contain^ 
" ed by AD and DC, or by AD and AB, &c. For the sake of brevity, 
" instead of the rectangle contained by AD and DC, we shall simply say 
" the rectangle AD . DC, placing a point between the two sides of the 
" rectangle." 

A. In Geometry, the product of two lines means the same thing as their 
rectangle, and this expression has passed into Arithmetic and Algebra, 
where it serves to designate the product of two unequal Munbers or 
quantities, the expression square being employed to designate the pro* 
duct of a quantity multiplied by itself. 
The arithmetical squares of 



1, 2, 3, &c. are 1, 4, 9, &c. 
So likewise the square de- 
scribed on the double of 
a line is evidently four 
times the square described 
on a single one ; on a triple 
line nine times that on a 
single one, &c. 



1. In every parallelogram, any of the 
parallelograms about a diameter, to- 
gether with the two complements, is 
called a Gnomon. « Thus the paral- 
" lelogram HG, together with the 
" complements AF, FC, is the gno- 
" mon of the parallelogram AC. This 
*' gnomon may also, for the sake of 
* brevity, be called the gnomon AGK 
•or EHC." 
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PROP. I. THEOR. 

If there he two straight lines^ one of which if diwided into anf number ef 
parts ; the rectanpe contained by the two straight Unes is equal te ths 
rectangles contained by the undivided line^ and the several parts ofihs 
divided line. 

Let A and BC be two straight lin^s ; and let BC be divided into any 
parts in the points D, E ; the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several red^ 
angles A.BD, A.DE, A.EC. 

From the point B draw (Prop. ILL) 
BF at right angles to BC, and make BG 
equal (Prop. 3. 1.) to A; and through 
G draw (Prop. 31. L) GH parallel to 
BC ; and through D, E, C, draw DK, 
EL, CH paraUel to BG ; then BH, BK» 
DL, aiid EH are rectangles, and BH= 
5K+DL+EH. 

But BH = BG.BC= A.BC, because 
BG=:A: Also BK = BG.BI>sc=A.BD^ 
because BG=A; and DL=DK.DE=: 
A.DE, because (34. h) DK=BG= A. 
In like manner, EH=A.EC. Therefore A.BC=A.BD-4-A.DE+A.EC; 
that is, the rectangle A.BC is equal to the several rectangles A.BD, A.DE, 
A EC 

SCHOLIUM. 
The properties of the sections of lines, denoonstrated in this Book, an 
easily derived from Algebra. In this proposition, for instance, let the seg- 
ments of BC be denot^ by 5, c, and d; then, A{h+e+d)=zAb+Ac+Ad, 

PROP. IL THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any twoparts^ the rectangles contained by the 
whole and eachof the parts, are together equal to the square of the whole Une* 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any 
two parts in the pomt C ; the rectan^e AB.BC, 
together with the rectangle AB.AC, is equal to 
the square of AB ; or AB.AC+AB.BC=AB3. 

On AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB,and through C draw OF (Prop. 31. 1.) 
p«radlel to AD or BE ; then AF+CE=AE. 
But AF=AD.AC=AB.AC, because AD=AB ; 
CE=BE.BC=rAB.BC; and AE=AB». There- 
fore AB^C+AB.BC*ABa. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from Algebra : let AB be denoted by «, andth» 
segments AC, CB, by 6 and J, respectively; then, asab-^d ; therefore, 
multiplying both members of this equality by a, we shall: have a^^ab+ad • 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight hne he divided into any two parts, the rectangle contained hy the 
tohole and one of the parts, is equal to the rectangle contained by the two 
parts, together with the square of the aforesaid part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two parts, in the point C ; the 
rectangle AB.BC is equal to the rect- 
angle AC.BC, together with BC*. 

Upcm BC describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the 
square CDEB, and produce. ED to F, 
and through A draw (Prop. 31. 1.) AF 
parallel to CD or BE ; then AE=AD 
+CE. 

But AE = AB.BE =3 AB.BC, be- 
cause BE=BC. So also AD==AC. 
CDacAC.CB; and CE=BC»; there- 
fcH^e AB.BC=AC.CB+BCa. 

SCHOLIUM. " * 

In this proposition let AB be denoted by a, and the segments AC and 
CB, by b and c ; then a=:b+c : therefore, multiplying both members of 
this equality by c, we shall have acsszbc+d^, 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square of the whole line is 
equal to the squares of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle con" 
tained by the parts. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in C ; the square 
of AB is equal to the squares of AC, CB, and to twice the rectangle con- 
tained by AC, CB, that is, AB2=AC2-{-CB2+2AC.CB. 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square ADEB, and join BD, and 
through C draw (Prop. 31. 1.) CGF parallel to AD or BE, and through G 
draw HK parallel to AB or DE. And because CF is parallel to AD, and 
BD falls upon them, the exterior angle BGC ^ ** 

is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite »^ 
angle ADB ; but ADB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle ABD, because BA is equal to AD, be- 
ing sides of a square ; wherefore the angle , H 
CGB is equal to the angle 6BC ; and there- 
fore the side BC is equal (6. 1.) to the side 
CG ; but CB is equal (34. 1.) also to GK and 
CG to BK ; wherefore the figure CGKB is 
equilateral. It is likewise rectangular ; for .. 
the angle CBK being a right angle, the other 4 
angles of the parallelogram CGKB are also right angles (Cor. 46. 1.) 
Wherefore CGKB Is a square, and it is upon the side CB. For the same 
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reason HF also is a square, and it is upon the side HG, which is equal to 
AC : therefore HF, CK are the squares of AC, CB. And because the 
complement AG is equal (43. 1.) to the complement GE ; and because 
AG=AC.GG=:AC.CB, therefore also GE«AC.CB, and AG+GE=n 
2ACXB. Now, HF=AC2 and CK==CB3 ; therefore, HF+CK+AG 
+GE=AC2+CBH2AC.CB. 

But HF+CK+AG+GE=the figure AE, or AB«; therefore AB»=: 
A.C2+CB*+2AC.CB. 

CoR. From the demonstration, it is manifest that Jhe paxallelognuns 
about the diameter of a square are likewise squares. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is derived from the square of a binomial. For, let the two 
parts into which this line is divided be denoted by a and b ; then, {a+b)^ 

PROP. V. THEOR. 



If a straight line be dividedinto two equdlfarts^ andaiso into twouneqtudparts; 
the rectangle contained by the unequal parts, together with the square of the 
line between the points of section, is equal to the square of half the Une. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two equal parts in the point C, 
and into two unequal parts in the point D ; the rectangle AD.DB, together 
with the square of CD, is equal to the square of CB, or AD.DB+CD^as 
^CB2. 

Upon CB describe (Prop. 46. 1 .) the square CEFB, join BE, and through 
D draw (Prop. 31. 1.) DHG parallel to CE or BF ; and through H draw 
KLM parallel to CB or EF ; and 
also through A draw AK parallel to 
€L or BM : And because CHsHF, 
if DM be added to both, CM=DF. 
But ALr=(36. 1.) CM, therefore AL 
=PF, and adding CH to both, AH 
^gnomon CMG. But AH = AD. 
DH=AD.DB, because DH = DB 
(Cor. 4. 2.) ; therefore gnomon CMG 
=AD.DB. To each add LG=CD«, then, gnomon CMG4-LG=AD.DB 
+CD». ButCMG+LG=BC2; therefore AD.DB +CD2=sBC2. 

^ Cor. From this proposition it is manifest, that the difierence of the 
** squares of two unequal lines, AC, CD, is equal to thetectangle contain- 
•* ed by their sum and difference, or that AC*— CD2=(AC+CD) (AC— 
*• CD).- 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let AC be denoted by a, and CD by b ; then, AD as 
a+b, and DB=a— ^; therefore^ by Algebra, {a+b)x{a — b)=a^—'b^; 
that is, the product of the sum and difference of two quantities, is equivalent 
to the difference of their squares 
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PROP, VI THEOB. 

. • . ■ / 

J^asiraightlineb^ hiseeted^ and produced to any point ;^the rectangle contained 

by ^ whole line ikue produced, and the part of it produced, together with th& 

squat0 of half the Une hmcted, is equal to the square of the straight line which 

is made up of the hailf and the part produced. 

Let the str aight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the rectangle AD.DB together with the square of CB, is equal to the 
square of CD* 

Upon CD describe (Prop* 46.1.) the square CEFD, join D£, and 
through B draw (Prop* 31. L) BH6 parallel to CE or DF, and through H 
draw KLM parallel to AD or EF, and also through A draw AK parallel 
to CL or DM. And because AC is 
equal to CB, the rectangle AL iii 
equal (36.1.) to CH; but CH is 
equal (43. 1. ) to HF ; therefore also 
AL is equal to HF : To each of these 
add CM ; therefore the whole AM is 
eqn^ to the gnomon CMO. Now 
AM»AD.DM3e AD.DB, because 
DMsDB. Therefore gnomon CMG 
—AD.DB, and CMG+LG=:AD. 
DB+CB«. ButCMG+LG=CF 
=CD8, thwefore AD.DB +CB«=CD». 

SCHGLItlM- 
This property is evinced algebraically ; thus, let AB be denoted by 2a^ 
«nd BD by 6 ; then, AD=c2a+&, and CD=:a+4. Now by multiplicatioOk 

h{2a+h)=s2ah+h'^ ; therefore, 
bjr Ifcdding a' to each member of the equality, we shall baTe^ 

5(3o+5)4.a2r=a2+2ai+*^ ; 
.-. 5(aa+ft)+aa=(a+*)». 

PROP. VIL THEOR 

Jfu straight line he divided into two parts, the squares of the whole'line, and 
tfone ofthepqirts, are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
that partf together with the square of the other part. 

^ L et the strai^t line AB be divided into any J^ C B 

iwo parts in the point C ; the squares of AB, ^ 

BC, are equal to twice the rectangle AB.BC, 

togefter with the square of AC, or AB^+BC^ 

=2AB.BC+AC». 

Upon AB describe (Prop. 46. 1.) the square 
ADEB, and construct the figure as in the pre- 
ee^ng propositions : Because AGssGE, AG 

+CK = GE+CK, that is, AK = CE, and ^ 

therefore AK+CE=2AK. But AK+CB jj Jl 'jj 

=gnomon AKF+CK; and therefore AKF ^ 
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+CK«2AK e= 2AB.be » 2AB.BC, because BK »= (Cor. 4. 2.) Ba 
Since then, AKF+CK=:2AB.BC, AKF+CK+HF=s2AB.BC+HF ; 
and because AKF+HF»=AE=AB», AB2+CKr=:2AB.BC+HF, that 
is, (since CK=CB», and HFs=AC»,) AB2+CB2=:2AB.BC+AC». 

" Cor. Hence, the sum of the squares of any two lines is equal to 
" twice the rectangle contained by ^e lines together with the square of 
<* the differ^ce of the lines.** 

SCHOUUM. 

"* In this propDsition, let AB be denoted by a, tmd the segments AC and 
CBbydandc; 

adding <^ to each member of ibis equality, we shall have, * 

#+c«=i5»+25tf+2u»; 
.% a2+c2=&2+2c(^+c), e 

or «»+c»=2flc+^. 

Cor. From this proposition it is eyidaat, that the square descried an 
the difference of two lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on 
the lines respectively ^ minus twice the fectangle contained by the lines. For 
a — cssb ; therefore, by involution, a*— 2«j+«*=Bi2, This may be also 
derived from the above algebnical equality, by transposition. 



PROP. Vm. THEOR. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, four times the rectangle coh" 
tainedby the whole line, and one of the parts, together with the square of 
the other part, is equal to the square of the straight line which is made up 
of the whole and Mfirst-mentioned part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts in the point C; 
four times the rectangle AB.BC, together with the square of AC, is equal 
to the square of the straight line made up of AB and BC together. 

Produce AB to D, so that BD be equal to CB, and upon AD describe 
the square AEFD ; and construct two figures such as in the preceding. 
Because GK is equal (34. 1.) to CB, and CB to BD, and BD to KN, GK 
is equal to KN. For the same reason, PR 
is equal to RO ; and because CB is equal 
to BD, and GK to KN, the rectangles CK 
and BN are equal, as also the rectangles 
GR and RN : But CK is equal (43. 1.) 
to RN, because they are the complements 
of the parallelogram CO: therefore also 
BN is equal to GR ; and Ae four rect- 
angles BN, CK, GR, RN are there- 
fore equal to one another, and so CK+ 
BN + GR + RN = 4CK. Again, be- 
cause CB is equal to BD, and BD equal 
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{Got, 4. 2.) to BK, tliat is, to CG ; and CB equal to GK, that is, to GP ; 
therefore CG is equal to GP ; and because CG is equal to GP, and PR to 
RO, the rectangle AG is equal to MP, and PL to RF : but MP is equal 
(43. 1.) to PL, because they are the complements of the parallelogram 
ML ; wherefore AG is equal also to RF. Therefore the*four rectangles 
AG, MP, PL, RF, are equal to one another, and so AG+MP+PL+RF 
=4AG. And it was demonstrated, that CK+BN+GR+RN=4CK ; 
wherefore, adding equals to equals, the whole gnonysn X0H=:4AK. 
Now AK=AB.BK=:AB.BC, and 4AK=4AB.BC ; therefore, gnomon 
A0H=s4AB.BC ; and adding XH, or (Cor. 4. 2.) AC«. to both, gnomon 
AOH+XH=4AB.BC+AC2. But AOH+XH=:AF = £D^ ; thwefofS 
AD2=4AB.BC+AC2. 

'' CoR. 1. Hence, because AD is the sum, and AC the difference of 
'' the lines AB and BC, four timea the rectangle contained by aqy two 
*^ lines, together with the square of their difference, is equal to the squaib 
** of thf sum of the lines." ^ 

" Cor. 2. From the demonstration it is manifest^ that cdnce the square 
** of CD is quadruple of the square of CB, the square of any line is qua- 
" druple of the square of half that line." 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this proposition, let the line AB be denoted by a, and the parts AC 
and CB by c and b ; then AD=c+26. Now, since a=zb+c, multiplying 
both members by 4&, wo shall h^e . 

4ab=4b^+4bc ; 
and adding c^ to each member of this equality, we shall have, 
4fl5+c2=c2+4ic+4&», 
or4aft+c2=(c+2ft)3. 



PROP, IX, THEOR. • 

If a straight line be divided into two equal ^ and also into two unequal parts , 
the squares of the two unequal parts are together double of the square of half 
the line, and of the square of the line between the points of section. 

Let the straight line AB be divided at the point C into two- equal, and 
at D into two unequal parts ; The squares of AD, DB are together double 
of the squares AC, CD. 

From the point C draw (Prop. 11.1.) CE at right angles to AB, and 
make it equal to AC or CB, and join EA, EB ; through D draw (Prop. 31 . 
1.) DF parallel to CE, and through F draw FG parall^ to AB ; and join 

••-•^AF. Then, because AC is equal to CE, 

^ ^e angle EAC is equal (5. 1.) to the -B 

angle AEC ; and because the angle ACE 
is a right angle, the two others AEC, / g^ 

EAC together make one right angle (Cor. ^ ^' 

4. 32. 1 .) ; and they are equal to one smo- 
ther ; each of them therefore is half of a 
right angle. For the same reason each -A 
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of the angles C£B, EBC is half a right angle ; and therefore the whole 
AEB is a right angle ; And because the angle GEF is half a right angle, 
* and EGF a right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite 
angle ECB, the remaining angle EFG is half a right angle ; therefore the 
angle GEF is equal to the angle EFG, and the side EG equal (6. 1.) to Uie 
side GF ; Again, because the angle at B is half a right angle, and FDB a 
right angle, for it is equal (29. 1.) to the interior and opposite angle ECB, 
the remaining angle BFD is half a right angle ; therefore the angle at B is 
equal to the angle BFD, and the side DF to ((5. 1 .) the side DB. Now, be- 
cause AC=:CE, AC2==CE2, ^nd AC*+CE2=2AC2. But(47. 1.) AE^ss 
AC2+CE2 ; therefore ABP=2AC2. Again,becauseEG=»GF,EG2=:GF2, 
and EG2+GF2=i2GF2. But EF^^EGa+GF^ ; therefore, EF2=2GF2 
=2CD3, because (34. 1.) CD=GF. And it was shown that AE2=2AJD2 ; 
therefore AE2+EF2=?AC2+2CD3. But (47. 1.) AP^sAE^+EF^, 
and AD2+DF2= AF2, or ADS-DB'^ss AF* ; therefore, also, AD2+DB»« 
2AC2+2CD2. 

SCHOLIUM. 
This property is evident from the algebraical expression^ 
(a+i)2+(<^-4)2=2a2+2^« ; 
whBre a denotes AC, and b denotes CD ; hence, a+h as AD, a-^=sDB. 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

If a straight line hehisected, and produced to anypoint,the square of the whok 
line thus produced, and the square of the part of itprodt^ced^ are together 
double, of the square of half the line bisected^ and of the square of the line 
made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected in C, and produced to the point D ; 
the squares of AD, DB are double of the squares of AC, CD. 

Fr«m the point C drawi(Prop. 11.1.) CE at right angles to AB, and make 
it equal to AC or CB ; join AE, EB ; through E draw (Prop. 31. 1.) EF 
parallel to AB, and through D draw DF parallel to CE. And because 
the straight line EF meets the parallels EC, FD, the angles CEF, EFD 
are equal (29. 1.) to two right angles ;^and therefore the angles BEF, EFD 
are less than two right angles'; But straight lines, which with another 
straight line make the interior angles upon the same side less than two 
right angles, do meet (29. 1.), if produced far enough; therefore EB, FD 
will meet, if produced, towards B, D : let them meet in G, and join AG. 
Then because AC is equal to CE| -pj — , 

the angle CEA is equal (5. 1.) to y^ — * 

the angle EAC ; and the angle 
ACE is a right angle ; therefore 
each of the angles CEA, EAC is 
half a right angle (Cor. 4. 32. 1.); 
For the same reason, each of the 
angles CEB, EBC is half a right 
angle ; therefore AEB is a right an- 
gle^ ; And because EBC is half a 
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right angle, DBG is also (15. 1.) half a right angle, for they are verticany 
opposite : hut BDG is a right angle, becaase it is equal (29. 1.) to the al- 
ternate angle DOE ; therefore the remaining angle D6B is half a right 
angle, and is therefore equal to the angle DBG ; wherefore also the side 
DB is equal (6. 1.) to the side DG. Agidn, because EGF is half a right 
angle, and the angle at F aright angle, being equal (34. 1.) to the 
opposite angle ECD, the remaining angle PEG is half a right angle, 
and equal to the angle EGF ; wherefore also the side GF is equal 
(6. 1.) to the side FE. And because EC =CA, EC« + CA^ = 2CA2. 
Now AE2= (47. 1.) AC^fCE'; therefore, AE«=2AC3. Agam. be- 
cause EF=FG, EF2=FG», and EF2+FG«=»EF». ButEG2= (47. 1.) 
EF2+FG2; therefore EG2=2EF2; and since EF=CD, EGa=3CD». 
And it was demonstrated,- that AE»=2 AC^ ; therefore, AE2+EG2=2AC» 
+2CD«. Now, AG2=AE2+EG2, wherefore AG»=2AC*+2CD^ But 
AG2(47. l.)=AD2+DG«=AD»+DB», because DG=DB: Therefore, 
AD2+DB2=:2AC2+2CD2. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Let AC be denoted by a, and BD, the part produced, by b ; then AD= 
2a+&, andCD=:a+&. 

Now, (2a+b)^+b^=:4a^+4ab+2b»; but 4o«+4o5+25«=2a2+2 (a+ 
hY; hence, (2a+bY+P=z2a^+2{a+b)\ and the proposition is evident 
from this algebraical equality. 

PROP. XL PROB. 



To divide a given straight line into ttoo parts, so that the rectangle contained 

by the while, and one of the parts^ may be equal to the square of the other 

part. 

» * 

Let A6 be the given straight line ; it is required to divide it into two 
parts, so that the rectangle contained by ]gi jti 

the whole, and one of the parts, shall be ' - - 

equal to the square of the other part., 

Upon AB describe (46. 1.) the square 
ABDC ; bisect (10. 1.) AC in E, and join 
BE ; produce CA to F, and make (3. 1.) 
EF equal to EB, and upon AF describe 
(46. 1.) the square FGHA, AB is divided 
in H, so that the rectangle AB, BH is equal 
to the square of AH. 

Produce GH to K : Because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to 
the point F, the rectangle CF.FA, to- 
gether with the square of AE, is equal 
(6. 2.) to the square of EF: But EF is 
equal to EB ; therefore the rectangle CP. 
FA, together with the square of AE, is 
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equal to the square of £B ; And the squares of .BA, AE are equal 
(47. 1.) to the square of EB, because the angle EAB is a right angle ; 
therefore the rectangle CF.FA, together with the square of AE, is equal 
to the squares of BA, AE : take away the square of AE, which is com- 
mon to both, therefore the remaining rectangle CF.FA is equal to the 
square of AB. Now the figure FK is the rectangle CF.FA, for AF is 
equal to FG ; and AD is the square of AB ; therefore FK is equal to AD : 
take away the common part AK, and the remainder FH is equal to the 
remainder HD. But HD is the rectangle AB.BH for AB is equal to 
BD ; and FH is the square of AH ; therefore the rectangle AB.BH is 
equal to the square of AH : Wherefore the straight line AB is divided in 
H, so that the rectangle AB.BH is equal to the square of AH. 

PROP. XII. THEOR. 



In obtuse angled triangles, if a perpendicular be drawn from any of the acute 
angles to the opposite side produced^ the square of the side subtending the 
obtuse angle is greater than the squares of the sides containing the obtuse 
angle, by twice the rectangle contained by the side upon which, when produced, . 
the perpendicular faUs, and the straight line intercepted between the perpen- 
dicular and the obtuse angle. 

Let ABC be an obtuse angled triangle, having the obtuse angle ACB, 
and from the point A let AD be drawn (12. 1.) perpendicular to BC pro- 
duced : The square of AB is greater than the squares of AC, CB, by twice 
the rectangle BC.CD. 

Because the straight line BD is divided .A. 
into two parts in the point C, BD2=(4. 2.) 
BCHCD2+2BC.CD; add AD^ to both: 
Then BD^+AD^ = BC2+ CD3+ AD^-h 
2BC.CD. But AB?=BD2+A1?»(47. 1.), 
and AC2= CD2+ AD^ (47. 1.); therefore, 
AB2=BC2+AC2+2BC.CD ; that is, AB» 
is greater than BCHAC^ by 2BC.CD. .^^ 




^ PROP. Xni. THEOR. 

In every triangle the square of the side subtending any of the acute angles, is 
less than the squares of the sides containing that angle, by twice the rectan* 
gle contained by either of these sides, and the straight line intercepted be- 
tween the perpendicular^ let fall upon it from the opposite angle, and the acute 
angle. 

Let ABC be any triangle, and the angle at B one of its acute angles, and 
upon BC, one of the sides containing it, let fall the perpendicular (12. 1.) 
AD from the opposite angle : The square of AC, opposite to the angle B, 
is less than the squares of CB, BA by twice the rectangle CB.BD. 

8 
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First, let AD fall within the triangle ABC ; 
and because the straight line CB is divided 
into two parts in the point D (7. 2.), BC2+ 
BD2=2BC.BD+CD2. Add to each AD^; 
thenBC2-fBD2-hAD2=2BC.BD + CD2+ 
AD?. But BD24-AD2=AB2, and CD2+ 
DA2= A€2 (47. 1.) ; therefore BC24- AB^rr 
2BC.BD+AC2; that is, AC* is less than 
BC2+AB2by2BC.BD. 



Secondly, let AD fall without the triangle ABC :* Then because the 
angle at D is a right angle, the angle ACB is greater (16. 1.) thail a right 
angle, and AB^nr (12. 2.) AC^-f BC^-f 2BC.CD. Add BC^ to each; 
then AB2-hBC2=A.C2 4-2BC2+2BC.CD. But because BD is divided 
into two parts in C, BC2+BC.CD=:(3. 2.) BC.BD, and 2B(J2+2fiC.CD 
=2BC.BD: therefore AB2+ BC2=AC«+ 2BC.BD ; and AC^ is less 
thanAB2+BC2, by2BD.BC. ^ 



Lastly, let the side AC be perpendicular 
to BC ; then is BC the straight line between 
the perpendicular and the acute angle at B ; 
and it is manifest that (47. 1.) AB2+BC2=: 
AC2+2BC2=AC2+2BC.BC. 




PROP. XIV. PROB. 



To describe a square that shall he equal to a given rectilineal figure^. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a square 
that shall be equal to A. 

Describe (45. 1.) the rectangular parallelogram BCDE equal to the 
rectilineal figure A. If then the sides of it, BE, ED are equal to^nie an- 
other, it is a square, and what was re^quired is done ; but- if they are not 
equal, produce one of them, BE to F, and make EF equai to ED, and hi- 
sect BF in G; and from the centre G, at the distance JGB, or GF, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF, and produce DE to H, and join GH. There- 
fore, because the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts in the 
point G, and into two unequal in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, to- 
gether with the square of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the square of GF : 
but GF is equal to GH ; therefore the rectangle BE, EF, together 
with the square of EG, is equal to the square of GH : But the squares of 



* See figure of the last Proposition. 
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HE and EG are equal (47. 
1.) to the square of GH : 
Therefore also the rectangle 
BE.EF, together with the 
square of EG, is equal to 
the squares of HE and EG. 
Take away the square of 
EG, which is common to 
bothj and the remaining 
rectangle BE.EF is equsd 
to the square of EH : But 
BD is the rectangle coa- 
tained by BE and EF, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is eqijal 
to the square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; 
therefore the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Where- 
fore a square has been made equal to the given rectilineal figure A, viz. 
the square described upon EH. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

If one side of a triangle he bisected, the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides is double of the square of half the si4e bisected, and of the square 
of the line drawn from the point of bisection to the opposite angle of the 
triangle. 

Let ABC he a triangle, of which the side BO is bisected in D, and DA 
drawn to the opposite angle; the squares of BA and AC are together 
double of the squares of BD and DA. ' 

From A draw AE perpendicular to BC, and because BEA is a right an- 
^e, AB2=(47. 1.) BE2+ AE2 and AC2= 

CE»+ AE-^ ; wherefore AB2+ AC2=BE2 ^ 

+CE2+2AE2. But because the line 
BC is cut equally in D, and unequally 
in E, BE2 + CE2 = (9. 2.) 2BD2 + 
2DE2 ; therefore AB^ + AC2=2BD3 + 
• 2DE2.2AE2. 

Now DE2+AE2=(47. 1.) AD^, and 
2DE2+2AE2=2AD2 ; wherefore AB3+ 
AC2=2BD2+2AD2. 




PROP. B. THEOR. 

The sum of the squares of the diameters of any parallelogram is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the sides of the parallelogram. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameters are AC and BD ; 
the sum of the squares of AC and BD is equal to the sum of the squares 
of AB, BC, CD, DA. 

Let AC and BD intersect one another in E : and because the vertical 
angles AED, CEB are equal (15. 1.), and also the alternate angles EAD, 
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ECB (29. L), the triangles ADE, CEB have two angles in the one eqnal 

to two angles in the other, each to each ; but the sides AD and BC, which 

are opposite to equal angles in 

these triangles, are also equal 

(34. 1.)^ therefore the other 

sides which are opposite to the 

equal angles are also equal (26. 

1.), Yiz. A£ to EC, and ED to 

EB. 

Since, therefore, BD is bi- 
sected in E, AB2+AD«=:(A. 
2.) 2BE«+2AE2 . ^^ for the 
same reason, CD' + BC* = 
2BE2+2EC2=2BE2+2AE2, because EC=AE. Therefore AB«+AD» 
+DC2+BC2=4BE2+4AE2. But 4BE2=:BD2, and 4AE«=ACa (2. 
Cor. 8. 2.) because BD and AC are both bisected in £ ; therefore AB'+ 
AD2+CD2+BC2=BD2+AC«. 

Cor. From this demonstration, it is manifest that the diameters of every 
parallelogram bisect one another. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In the case of the rhombus, the sides AB, BC, being equal, the triangles 
BEC, DEC, have all the sides of the one equal to the corresponding sides 
of the other, and are therefore equal : whence it follows that the angles 
BEC, DEC, are equal ; and, therefore, that the two diagonals of a rhom* 
bus cut each other at right angles. 
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A. The radius of a circle is the straight line drawn from the centre to the 
circumference. 

1. A straight line is said to touch 
a circle, when it meets the cir- 
cle, and being produced does 
not cut it. 
And that line which has but 

one point in common with 
the circumference, is called a 
tangent^ and the jpoint in com- 
mon, the point of contact, 

2. Circles are said to touch one 
another, which meet, but do not 
cut one another. 

3. Straijffht lines are said to be equally dis- 
tant from the centre of a circle, when the 
perpendiculars drawn to them from the centre 
are equal. 

4. And the straight line on which the greater 
perpendicular falls, is said to be farther from 
the centre. 

B. Any portion of the circumference is called an are. 
The chord or subtense of an arc is die straight line which joins its two ex- 
tremities. 

C. A straight line is said to be inscribed in a circle, when the extremities of 
it are in the circumference of the circle. And any straight line which 
meets the circle in two points, is called a secant, 

5. A segment of a circle is the figure con- 
tained by a straight line, and the arc which 
it cuts off. 
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#6. An angle in a segment is the angle contained 
by two straight lines drawn from any point in 
the circumference of the segment, to the extre- 
mities of the straight line which is the base of 
the segment. 
An inscrihod triangle^ is one which has its three 

angular points in the circumference. 
And, generally, an inscribed figure is one, of 

which all the angles are in the circumference. 

The circle is said to circumseribe such a figure. 

7. And an angle is said to insist or stand upon 
the arc intercepted between the straight lines 
which contain the angle. 

This is usually called an angle at the eehtre. The 
angles at Uie circumference and centre, are 
both said to be subtended by the chords or 
arcs which their sides include. 

8. The sector of a circle is the figure contained 
by two straight lines drawn from the centre, and 
the arc of the circumference between them. 





9. Similfur segments of a circle, 
aje those in which the angles are 
equal, or which contain equal an- 
gles. 




PROP. I. PROB. 
To find the centre of a given dreU* 

Let ABC be the given circle ; it is required to find its centre. 

Draw within it any straight line AB, and bisect (10. 1.) it in D ; 
from the point D draw (11. 1.) DC at right angles to AB, and produce it 
to E, and bisect CE in F : the point F is the centre of the circle ABC. • 

For, if it be not, let, if possible, G be the centre, and join GA, GD, GB : 
Then, because DA is equal to DB, and DG common to the two triangles 
ADG, BDG, the two sides AD, DG are equal to 
the two BD, DG, each to each ; and the base 
GA is equal to the base GB, because they are 
radii of the same circle : therefore the angle 
ADG is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GDB: But 
when a straight line standing upon another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal to 
one another, each of the angles is a right angle 
(7. def. 1 .) Therefore the angle GDB is a right 
angle: But FDB is likewise a right angle: 
wherefore the angle FDB is equal to the angle 
GDB, the greater to the less, which is impos- 
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sible : Therefore G is not the centre of the circle ABC : In the BatM 
manner, it can be shown that no other point but F is the centre : thai ]», 
F is the centre of the circle ABC. 

Cor. From this it is manifest that if in a circle a straight lino Mseot 
another at right angles, the centre of the circle is in the line which bisects 
the other. 

PROP. 11. THEOR. 

If any tto^ points be taken in the circumferenee of a circle, tke straight Une 
which joins them shall fall within the circle^ 

Let ABC be a circle, and A, B any two points in the circumf^fettce ; 
the straight line drawn from A to B shall fall 
within the circle. 

Take any point in AB as E ; find D (1. 3.) 
the centre of the circle ABC ; join AD, DB 
and DE, and let DE meet the circumference 
in F. Then, because DA is equal to DB, the 
angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the angle DBA ; 
and because A£, a side of the triangle DAE, 
is produced to B, the angle DEB is greater 
(16. 1.) than the angle DAE ; but DAE is 
equal to the angle DBE ; therefore the angle DEB is greater than ih# 
angle DBE: Now to the greater angle the greater side is opposite (19. 
1.) ; DB is therefore greater than DE : but BD is equal to DF ; where- 
fore DF is greater than DE, and the point E is therefore within the circle. 
The same may be demonstrated of any other point between A and B, 
therefore AB is within the circle. 

Cor. Every point f moreover, in the production ofAB, is farther from the 
centre than the circumference. 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a straight line drawn through the centre of a circle bisect a straight line in 
the circle, which does not pass through the centre, it will cut that line at right 
angles; and if it cut it at right angles, it will bisect it. 

Let ABC be a circle, and let CD, a straight line drawn through the 
centre, bisect any straight line AB, which does not pass through the 
centre, in the point F ; it cuts it also at right angles. 

Take (1. 3.) £ the centre of the circle, and join EA, EB. Then be- 
cause AF is equal to FB, and Ffi common to the 
two triangles AFE, BFE, there are two sides in the 
one equal to two sides in the other : but the base 
EA is equal to the base EB ; therefore the angle 
AFE is equal (8. 1.) to the angle BFE. And 
when a straight line standing upon another makes 
the adjacent angles equal to one another, each of 
them is a right (7. Def. 1.) angle : Therefore each 
of the angles AFE, BFE is a right angle ; where- 
fore the straiglit line CD, drawn through the centre 
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bbecting AB, which does not pass through the centre, cuts AB at right 
angles. 

Again« let CD cut AB at right angles ; CD also hisects AB, that is, AF 
is equal to FB. 

The same construction being made, because the radii £A, EB ara equal 
to one another, the angle EAF is equal (5. 1.) to the angle EBF; and 
the right angle AFE is equal to the right angle BFE : Therefore, in the 
two triangles EAF, EBF, there are two angles in one equal to two angles 
in the other ; now the side EF, which is opposite to one of the equal an- 
gles in each, is common to both ; therefore the other sides are equal to 
(28. 1.) : AF therefore is equal to FB. 

Cor. 1. Hence, the perpendicular through the middle of a chord, passes 
through the centre ; for this perpendicular is the same as the one let fall 
firom the centre on the same chord, since both of them passes through Uie 
middle of the chord. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the perpendicular drawn through the 
middle of a chord, and terminated both ways hy the circumference of the circle, 
is a diameter^ and the middle point of that diameter is therefore the centre of 
the circle, 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If in a circle two straight lines cut one another, which do not both pass through 
the centre^ they do not bisect each other* 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AC, BD two straight lines in it, which cut 
one another in the point £, and do not both pass through the centre : AC, 
BD do not bisect one another. 

For if it is possible^ let AE be equal to EC, and BE to ED ; if one of the 
lines pass through the centre, it is plain that it 
cannot be bisected by the other, which does not 
pass through the centre. But if neither of them 
pass through the centre, take (1. 3.) F the centre 
of the circle, and join EF ; and because FE, a 
straight line through the centre, bisects another 
AC, which does not pass through the centre, it 
must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore 
FEA is a right angle. Again, because the 
straight line FE bisects the straight line BD, which does not pass through 
the centre, it must cut it at right (3. 3.) angles ; wherefore FEB is a right 
angle : and FEA was shown to be a right angle : therefore FEA is eaual 
to the angle FEB, the less to the greater, which is impossible ; therefore 
AC, BD, do not bisect one another. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 
If two circles cut one another, they cannot have the same centre* 

Let the two circles ABC, CDG cut one another in the points B, C ; 
they have not the same centre. 
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For, if it be possible,, let E be their 
centre : join EC, and draw any straight line 
EFG meeting the circles in F and G : and 
because £ is the centre of the circle ABC, 
C£ is equal to EF : Again, because E is 
the centre of the circle CDG, CE is equal to 
EG : but CE was shown to be equal to EF, 
therefore EF is equal to EG, the less to the 
greater, which is impossible : therefore E 
is not the centre of the circles, ABC, CDG. 





PROP. VI. THEOB. "^ , 

If two circles tmich one 0$^iker intemaU^i ike^ canmot hone the same centre. 

Let the two circles ABC, ODE, touch one another intemallj in the 
point C ; they have not the same centre. 

For, if they have, let it be F ; join FC, and 
draw any straight line FEB meeting the eircles 
in E and B ; aad because F is the centre of 
the circle ABC, CF is equal to FB ; also, be- 
cause F is the centre of the circle CDE, CP 
is equal to FE : but CF was shown to be eqnal 
to FB ; therefore FE is equal to FB, the less 
to the greater, which is impossible ; Where- 
fore F is not the centre of the circles ABC, 
CDE. 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 

If any point he taken in the diameter of a cirele which is not the centre , of alt 
the straight lines whielman he drawn from it to the circumference, the great- 
est is that in which the centre is, and the other part of that diameter is the 
least ; and, of any others, that which is nearer to the line passing through 
the centre is always greater than one more remote from it; And from the 
same point there can he drawn only two straight lines that are equal to one 
another f one upon each side of the shortest line» 

Let ABCD be a circle, and AD its diameter, in which let any point F 
be taken which is not the centre : let the centre be E ; of all the straight 
lines JFB, FC, FG, &c. that can be drawn from F to the circumference, 
FA is tlM greatest ; and FD, the other part of the diameter AD, is the 
least ; and of the others, FB is greater than FC, and FC than FG. 

Join BE, CE, GE ; and because two sides of a triangle are greater 
(20. 1.) than the third, 6E, EF are greater than BF ; but AE is equal to 
£B ; therefore AE and EF, that is, AF, is greater than BF : Again, be- 
cause BE is equal to CE, and FE common to the triangles BEF, CEF, 

9 
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the two sides BE, EF are equal to the two 
CE, EF; but the angle BEF is greater than 
the angle CEF ; therefore the base BF is 
greater (24. 1.) than the base FC ; for the same 
reason, CF is greater than GF. Again, be- 
cause GI^, F£ are greater (20. 1.) than EG, 
and EG is equal to EO ; GF, FE are greater 
than ED ; take away the common part FE, 
and the remainder GF is greater than the re- 
mainder FD : therefore FA is the greatest, and 
FD the least of all the straight lines from F to 
the circumference ; and BF is greater than CF, and CF than GF. , 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point F 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the shortest line FD : at the 
point E in the straight line EF, make (23. 1.) the angle FEH equal to the 
angle GEF, and join FH : Then, because GE is equal to EH, and EF com- 
mon to the two triangles GEF, HEF ; the two sides GE, EF are equal 
to the two HE, EF ; and the angle GEP is equal to the angle HEF ; 
therefore the base FG is equal (4*'i.) to the base FH : but besides FH, 
no straight line can be drawn from F to the circumference equal to 
FG : for, if there can, let it be FK ; and because FK is equal to FG, and 
FG to FH, FK is equal to FH ; that is, a line nearer to that which passes 
through the centre, is equal to one more remote, which is impossible. 

PROP. VIH. THEOR. 

If any point he taken without a circle, and straight tines he drawn from it to 
the circumference, whereof bne passes through the centre ; of those which 
fall upon the concave circumference, the greatest is that which passes through 
the centre ; and of the rest thai which is nearer to that through the centre 
is always greater than the more remote ; But of those which fall upon the 
convex circumference^ the least is that between the point without the circle, 
and the diameter ; and of the rest, that which is nearer to the least is at* 
ways less than the more remote : And only two ^gual straight lines can be 
drawn from the point unto the circumference^ one upon each side of the hast. 

Let ABC be a circle, and D any point without it, from which let the 
straight lines DA, DE, DF, DC be drawn to. the circumference, whereof DA 
passes through the centre. Of those which fall upon the concave part of the 
circumference AEFC, the greatest is AD, which passes through the cen- 
tre ; and the line nearer to AD is always greater than the more remote, 
viz. DE than DF, and DF than DC ; but of those which fall upon the con- 
vex circumference HLKG, the least is DG, between the point D and the 
diameter AG ; and the nearer to it is always less than the motfB remote, 
viz. DK than DL, and DL than DH. 

Take (1. 3,) M the centre of the circle ABC, and join ME, MF, MC, 
MK, ML, MH : And because AM is equal to ME, if MD be added to 
each, AD is equal to EM and MD ; but EM and MD are greater (20. 1.) 
than ED : therefore also AD is greater than ED. Again, because ME is 
equal to MF, and MD common to the triangles EMD, FMD ; EM, MD 
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are equal lo FM, MD ; but tlie angle EMD is greater than the angle 

FMD ; therefore the base ED is greater 

(24. 1.) than the base FD. In like manner 

it may be shewn that FD is greater than 

CD. Therefore DA is the greatest ; and 

DE greater than DF, and DF than DC. 

And because MK, KD are greater (20. 
1.) than MD, and MK is equal to MG, the 
remainder KD is greater (5. Ax.) than the 
remainder GD, that is, GD is less than 
KD : And because MK, DK are drawn to 
the point K within the triangle MLD from 
M« D, the extremities of it« side MD ; MK, 
KD areie^s (21.1.) than ML, LD, whereof 
MK id equal to ML ; therefore the remain- 
der DK is less than the remainder DL : 
In like maimer, it may be shewn that DL 
is less than DH : Therefore DG is the 
least, and DK less than DL, and DL 
than DH. . . 

Also there can be drawn only two equal straight lines from the point D 
to the circumference, one jxpot^ each side of the least ; at the point M, m 
the straight line MD, make the angle DMB equal to the angle DMK, and 
|oin DB ; and because in the triangles KMD, BMD, the side KM is equal 
to the side BM, and MD common to both, and also the angle KMD equal 
to the angle BMD, the base DK is equal (4. l.)to the base DB. But» 
besides DB, no straight line can be drawn from D to the circumference, equal 
to DK ; for, if there can, let it be DN ; then, because DN is equal to DK, 
and DK equal to DB, DB is equal to DN ; that is, the line nearer to DG, 
the least, e^ual to the more remote^ wiiich has been shewn to be impossible. 

PROP. IX. THEOR. 

If a point be taken within a circle^ from tohkh thetefaU mare th^ ttjoo equal 
straight lines upon the cireumferenee^ that point A the centre of the cirde^ 

Let the point D be taken within the circle ABC, from which there fall 
on the circumference more than two equal straight lines, viz. DA, DB, DC. 
the point D is the centre of the circle.^ 

For, if not, let E be the centre, join DE, and produce it to the circum* 
Terence in F, G ; then FG is a diameter of 
the circle ABC : And because in FG, the di- 
ameter of the circle ABC, there is taken the 
point D which is not the centre, DG is the 
greatest line from it to the circumjference, and 
DC greater (7. 3.) than DB, and DB than 
DA ; but they are likewise equal, which is 
impossible : Therefore E is not the centre of 
the circle ABC : In like manner it may be 
demonstrated, that no other point but D is the 
centre : D therefore is the centre. 
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PROP. X. THEOR. 

/ One circle cannot cut another in more than two points. 

If It be possible, let the circumference FAB cut the circumference DEF 
in more than two points, viz. in B, G, F ; take the centre K of the circle 
ABC, and join Kb, KG, KF ; and because within the circle DEF there 
is taken the point K, from which more than two 
equal straight lines, viz. KB, KG, KF, fall on 
the circumference DEF, the point K is (9. 3.) 
the centre of the circle DEF ; but K is also the 
centre of the circle ABC ; therefore the same 
point is the centre of two circles that cut one 
another, which is impossible ^5. 3.). There- 
fore one circumference pf a circle cannot cut 
another in more than two points. 




PROP. XL THEOR. 



If two circles touch each other internally , the straight line which joins their 
centres being produced, will pass through the point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other internally in the point 
A, and let F be the centre of the circle ABC, and G the centre of the cir- 
cle ADE ; the straight line which joins the cen- 
tres F, G, being producedj passes through the 
point A. 

For, if not, let it fall otherwise, if possible, as 
FGDH, and join AF, AG : And because AG, 
GF are greater (20. 1.) than FA, that is, than 
FH, for FA is equal to FH, being radii of the 
same circle ; take away the common part FG, 
and the remainder AG is greater than tlie re- 
mainder GH. But AG is equal to GD, there- 
fore GD is greater than GH ; and it is al^o less, 
which is impossible. Therefore the straight line 

which joins the points F and G cannot fall otherwise than on the point 
A ; that is, it must pass through A. 

Cor. 1. If two circles touch each other internally, the distance be- 
tween their centre must be equal to the difference of their radii : for the 
circumferences pass through the same point in the line joining the centres. 

Cor. 2. And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal 
to the difference of the radii, the two circles will touch each other inter- 
nally. 
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PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If two circles touch' each other externally^ the straight line which joins their 
centres wUlpass through the point of contact. 

Let the two circles ABC, ADE, touch each other externally in the point 
A ; and let F he the centre of the circle ABC, and 6 the centre of ADE ; 
the straight line which joins the points F, G shall pass through the point 
of contact. 

For, if not, let it pass otherwise, if possible, FCDG^ and join FA, AG : 
and because F is the centre of the circle ABC, AF is equal to FC : Also 
because G is the centre of the 
circle, ADE, AG is equal to 
GD. Therefore FA, AG are 
equal to FC, DG ; wherefore 
the whole FG is greater than 
FA, AG ; but it is also less 
(20. 1 .), which is impossible : 
Therefore the straight line 
which joins the points F» G 
cannot pass otherwise than 
through the point of contact A ; that is, it passes through A. 

Cqr. Hence, if two circles touch each other externally, the distance 
between, their centres will be equal to the sum of their radii. 

And, conversely, if the distance between the centres be equal to the sum 
of the radii, the two circles will touch each other externally. 

PROP. XIII. THEOR. 

One circle cannot touch another in more points than one, whether it touches 
it on the inside or outside. 

For, if it be possible, let the circle EBF touch the circle ABC in more 
points than one, and first on the inside, in the points B, D ; join BD, and 
draw (10. 11. 1.) GH, bisecting BD at right angles : Therefore because 
^be points B, D are in the circumference of each of the circles, the straight 





line BD falls within each (2. 3.) of them : and therefore their centres are 
(Cor. 1. 3.) ki the straight line GH which bisects BD at right angles : 
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therefore GH passes through the point of contact (11. 3.); but it does 
not pass through it, because the points B, D are ivithout the straight line 
GH, which is absurd : therefore one circle cannot touch another in the 
inside in^more points than one. 

Nor can two circles touch one another on the outside in more than one 
point : For, if it be possible, let the circle ACK 
touch the circle ABC in the pcnnts A, C, and join 
AC : thereforo, because the two points A, C are 
in the circumference of the circle ACK, the straight 
line AC which joins them shall fall within Sie 
circle ACK : And the circle ACK is without the 
circle ABC : and therefore the straight line AC is 
also without ABC ; but, because the points A, C 
are in the circumference of the circle ABC, the 
straight line AC must be within (2. 3.) the same 
circle, which is absurd : therefore a circle c^not 
touch another on the outside in more than one 
point : and it has been shewn, that a circle cannot 
touch another on the inside in more than one point. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

Equal strttight lines in a circle are equally distant from the centre ; and those 
which are equally distant from the centre^ are equal to one another. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, in the circle ABDC, be equal to one 
another : they are equally distant from the centre. 

Take E the centre of the circle ABDC, and from it draw EF, EG, per- 
pendiculars to AB, CD ; loin AE and EC. Then, because the straight 
line EF passing through the centre, cuts the 
straight line AB, which does not pass through 
the centre at right angles, it also bisects (8. 

3.) it : Wherefore AF is equal to FB, and -^^^^...^ ^ _^^C 
AB double of AF. For the same reason, 
CD is double of CG : But AB is equal to 
CD ; therefore AF is equal to CG : And be- 
cause AE is equal to EC, the square of AE is 

equal to the square of EC : Now the squares 

of AF, FE are equal (47. 1.) to the square B ^ 

of AE, because the angle AFE is a right angle ; and, for the like reason, 
the squares of EG, GC are equal to the square of EC : therefore the 
squares of AF, FE are equal to the squares of CG, GE, of which the 
square of AF is equal to the square of CG, because AF is equal to CG ; 
therefore the remaining square of FE is equal to the remaining square of 
EG, and the straight line EFis therefore equal to EG : But straight lines 
in a circle are said to be equally distant from the centre when the perpen- 
diculars drawn to them from the centre are equal (3. Def. 3.) : therefore 
AB, CD are equally distant from the centre. 

Next, if the straight lines AB, CD be equally distant from the centre, 
that is, if FE be equal to EG, AB is equal to CD. For, the same con- 
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. Btraction being made, it may, as before, be demonstrated, thai AB is double 
of AF, and CD double of CG, and that the squares of £F, FA axe equal 
to the squares of EG, GC ; of which the square of FE is equal to the 
square of EG, because FE is equal to EG : therefore the remaining square 
of AF is equal to the remaining square of CG ; and the straight line AF 
is therefore equal to CG : But AB is double of AF, and CD double of 
CG ; wherefore AB is equal to CD. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

The diameter is the greatest straight line in a circle, and of all others , 
that which is nearer to the centre is always greater than one more remote ; 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

Let ABCD be a circle, of which the diame- 
ter is AD, and the centre E ; and let BC be near- 
er to the centre than FG ; AD is greater than 
any straight line BC which is not a diameter, and 
BC greater than FG. 

From the centre draw EH, EK perpendiculars 
to BC, FG, and join EB, EC, EF ; and because 
AE is equal to EB, and ED to EC, AD is equal 
to EB, EC : But EB, EC ar« greater (20. 1.) 
ihan BC ; wherefore, also, AD is grea^ter than 
BC. 

And, because BC is nearer to the centre than FG, £^ is less (4. Def. 
3.) than EK ; But, as was demonstrated in the preceding, BC is double 
of BH, and FG double of FK, and the squares of EH, HB are equal to 
the squares of EK, KF, of which the square of EH is less than the square 
of EK, because EH is less than EK ; therefore the square of BH is greater 
than the square of FK, and the straight line BH greater than FK : and 
therefore BC is greater than FG. 

Next, let BC be greater than FG ; BC is nearer to the centre than FG : 
that is, the same construction being made, EH is less than EK ; because 
BC is greater than FG, BH likewise is greater than KF : but the squares 
of BH, HE are equal to the squares of FK, KE, of which the square of 
BH is greater than the square of FK, because BH is greater than FK ; 
therefore the square of EH is less than the square of EK, and the straight 
line EH less than EK. 

CoR. The shorter the chord is, the farther it is from the centre ; and, 
conversely, the farther the chord is from the centre, the shorter it is. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

The straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter of a circle, from the 
extremity of it, falls vnthout the circle ; and no straight line can be draxon 
between that straight line and the circumference, from the extremity of the 
diameter, so as not to cut the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, the centre of which is D, and the diameter AB : 
and let AE be drawn from A perpendicular to AB, AE shall fall without 
ihe circle. ^ 
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from D draw DH at 



In A£ tallb any point F, join DF and let DF meet the circle in C. 
Because DAF is a right angle, it is greater 
than the angle AFD (32. 1.) ; but the greater 
angle of any triangle is subtended by the 
greater side (19. 1.), jherefore DF is greater 
Sian DA : now DA is equal to DC, there- 
fore DF is greater than DC, and the point 
F is therefore without the circle. And F 
is any point whatever in the line AE, there* 
fore AE falls without the circle. 

Again, between the straight line AE and 
the circumference, no straight line can be 
drawn from the point A, which does not cut 
the circle. Let AG be drawn in the angle DAE i 
right angles to AG ; and because the angle 
DHA is a right angle, and the angle DAH . 
less than a right angle, the side DH of the 
triangle DAH is less than the side DA (19. 
1 .). The point H, therefore^ is within the cir* 
cle, and therefore the straight line AG cuts 
the circle. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that the -q I 
str^ght line which is drawn at right angles to 
the diameter of a circle from the extremity of 
it, touches the cihcle ; and that it touches it 
only in one point ; because, if it did meet the 
circle in two, it would fall within it (2. 3.). 
Also it is evident that there can be but one straight line which touches the 
circle in the same point. > 

CoR. 2. Hence, a perpendicular at the extremity of a diameter is a tan* 
gent to the circle ; aiid« conversely, a tangent to a circle is perpendicular 
to the diameter drawn from the point of contact. 

CoR. 3. It follows, likewise, that tangents at each extremity of the 
diameter are parallel (Cor. 28. B. 1.); and, conversely, parallel tangents 
are both perpendicular to the same diameter, and have their points of con- 
tact at its extremities. 




PROP. XVII. PROB. 

To draw a straight line from a given point either vdthaut or in the dreum' 
ferencCf which shall touch a given circle. 

First, let A be a given point without the given circle BCD ; it is re- 
quired to draw a straight line from A which shall touch the circle. 

Find (1.3.) the centre E of the circle, and join AE ; and from the cen- 
tre E, at the distance EA, describe the circle AFG ; from the point D 
draw (11. 1.) DF at right angles to EA, join EBF, arid draw AB. AB 
touches the circle BCD. 

Because E is the centre of the circles BCD, AFG, EA is equkl to 
EF, and ED to EB ; therefore the two sides AE EB are equal to the 
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two FE, ED, anf they contain 4he angle at E common to the two trian- 
gles AEd, FED ; therefore the base DF 
is equal to the base AB, and the triangle 
FED to the triangle AEB, and the other 
angles to the Qther angles (4. 1.) ; there- 
fore the angle EBA is equal to the angle 
EDF ; but EDF is a right angle, where- 
fore EBA is a right angle ; and £B is a 
line drawn from me centre : but a straight 
line drawn from the extremity of a diame- 
ter, at right angles to it, touches the circle 
(1 Cor. 16.3.): therefore AB touches the 
circle ; and is drawn from the siren point A. 

But if the given point be in the circumference of the circle, as the point 
D, draw DE to the centre E, and DF at right angles to DE ; DF touches 
the circle (1 Cor. 16. 3.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

When the point A lies without the circle, there will evidently be always 
two equal tangents passing through the point A. For, by producing the 
tangent FD till it meets the circumference AG, and joining £ and the point 
of intersection, and also A and the point where this last line will intersect 
the circumference DC ; there will be formed a right angled triangle equal 
to ABE (46. 1.). 



PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If a straight linn t4mch a cirde^ the straight line drawn from the centre to 
the point of contact, is perpendioular to the line touching the circle. 



Let the straight line DE touch the circle ABC in the point C ; take 
the centre F, and draw the straight line FC : FC is perpendicular to DE. 

For, if it be not, from the point F draw FBG perpendicular to DE ; and 
because FGC is a right apgl^, GCF must 
be (17. 1.) an acute angle ; and to the; great- 
er angle the greater side (19. 1.) is oppo- 
site ; therefore FC is greater than FG ; 
but FC is equal to FB ; therefore FB is 
greater than FG, the less than the greater, 
which is impossible ; wherefore FG is not 
perpendicular to DE : in the same manner 
It may be shewn, that no other line but FC 
can be perpendicular to DE ; FC is there- 
fore perpendicular to DE. 

10 
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PROP. XIX. TSEOR. 

If a straight lin^ touch a circle, and from the point of contact a straight line 
be drawn at right angles to the touching lihe, the centre of the circle is in 
that line. 

Let the straight line DE touch the circle ABC, in C, and from C let 
CA be drawn at right angles to DE ; the centre of the circle is in C A. 

For, if not, let F be the centre, if possible, 
and join CF. Becsuise DE touches the cir- 
cle ABC, and FC is drawn from the centre 
to the point of contact, FC is perpendicular 
(18. 3.) to DE ; therefore FCE is a right 
angle; but ACE is also a right angle; 
therefore the angle FCE is equal to the an* 
gle ACE, the less to the greater, which is 
impossible ; Wherefore F is not the centre 
of the circle ABC : in the same manner it 
may be shewn, that no other point which is 
not in CA, is the <;entre ; that is, the centre 
is in CA. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at the circumfer- 
ence, upon the same base, that is, upon the stone part of the cireumfer- 




Let ABC be a circle, and BDC an angle at the centre, and BAC an 
angle at the circumference which have the same circumference BC for 
the base ; the angle BDC is double of the angle BAC. 

First, let D, the centre of the circle, be within the angle BAC, and join 
AD, and produce it to E : because DA is equal 
to DB, the angle DAB is equal (5. 1.) to the 
angle DBA : therefore the angles DAB, DBA 
together are double of the angle DAB ; but the 
angle BDE is equal (32. 1.) to the angles DAB, 
DBA ; therefore also the angle BDE is double 
of the angle DAB ; for the same reason, the an- 
gle EDC is double of the angle DAC : there- 
fore the whole angle BDC is double of the whole 
angle BAC. 

Again, let D, the centre of the circle, be 
without the aiigle BAC ; and join AD and pro- 
, duce it to E. It may be demonstrated, as in 
the first case, that the angle E DC is double 
of the angle DAC, and that EDB, a part of 
the first, is double of DAB, a part of the 
other ; therefore the remaining angle BDC is 
double of the remaining angle BAC. 
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PROP. XXI. tHEOR. 
The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a circle, and BAD, BED 
angles in the same segment BAED : the an- 
gles BAD, BED are equal to one another. 

Take F the centre of the circle ABCD : 
And, j^rst, let the segment BAED be greater 
than a semicircle, and join BF, FD : and be- 
cause the angle BFD is at the centre, and the 
angle BAD at the circumference, both having 
the same part of the circumference, viz. BCD, 
for their base; therefore the angle BFD is 
double (20. 3.) of the angle BAD : for the 
same reason, the angle BFD is double of the 
angle BED : therefore the angle BAD is equal 
to the angle BED. 

But, if the segment BAED be not greater 
than a semicircle, let BAD, BED be angles 
in it; th^se also are equal to one another. 
Draw AF to the centre, and produce to C, and 
join CE : therefore the segment BADC is 
greater than a semicircle ; and the angles in 
it, BAC, BEC are equal, by the first case : 
for the same reason, because CBED is great- 
er than a semicircle, the angles CAD, CED 
are equal ; therefore the whole angle BAD is 
equal to t]\e whole angle BED. 

PROP. XXII. THEOR. 

The opposite angles of c(,ny quadrilateral figure described in a circle^ are 
together equal to two right angles. 

Let ABCD be a quadrilateral figure in the circle ABCD ; any two of 
its opposite angles are together equal to two right angles. 

Join AC, BD. The angle CAB is equal (21. 3.) to the angle 
CDB, because they are in the same segment 
BADC, and the angle ACB is equal to the an- 
gle ADB, because they are in the same seg- 
ment ADCB ; therefore the wtiole angle ADC 
is equal to the angles CAB, ACB : to each of 
these equals add the angle ABC ; and the an- 
gles ABC, ADC, are equal to the angles ABC, 
CAB, BOA. But ABC, CAB, BCA are equal 
to two right angles (32. 1.) ; therefore also the 
angles ABC, ADC are equal to two right an*- 

fles ; in the same manner, the angles BAD, 
)CB may be shewn to be equal to two right angles. 
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Cor. 1. If any sid^ of a quadrilateral be produced, the exterior angle 
will be equal to the interior opposite angle. 

CoR. 2. It follows, likewise, that a quadrilateral, of which the op- 
posite angles are not equal to two right angles, cannot be inscribed in a 
circle. 

PROP. XXIII. THEOR. 

Vfon the same straight /ine, and upon the same side of tV, there cannot he 
two similar segments of circles^ not coinciding with one another. 

If it be possible, let the two similar segments of cirdes, viz. ACB, ADB, 
bq upon the same side of the same straight line AB, not coinciding with 
one another ; then, because the circles ACB, ADB, cut one anomer in 
the two points A, B, they cannot cut one another in any other point (10. 
3.) : one of the segments must therefore fall 
within the other: let ACB fall within ADB, 
draw the straight line BCD, and join CA, DA : 
and because the segment ACB is similar to the 
segment ADB, and similar segments of circles 
contain (9. def. 3.) equal angles, the angle 
ACB is equal to the angle ADB, the exterior 
to the interior, which is impossible (16. 1.). 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 
Similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are equal to one another^ 

Let AEB, CFD be similar segments of circles upon the equal straight 
lines AB, CD ; the segment AEB is equal to tie segment CFD. 

For, if the segment AEB be applied to the segment CFD, so as the 
point A be on C, and the «j, T2i 

straight line AB upon CD, ^ ^ 

the point B shall coincide 
with the point D, because 

AB is equal to CD : there- ^ 

fore the straight line AB A. B. C IJ 

coinciding with CD, the segment AEB must (23. 3.) coincide with the 
segment CFD, and therefore is equal to it. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

A segment of a circle being given, to describe the circle of which it is the 

segment. 

Let ABC be the given segment of a circle ; it is required to describe 
the circle of which it is the segment. 

Bisect (10. 1.) AC in D, and from the point D draw (11. 1.) DB at 
right angles to AC, and join AB : First, let the angles ABD, BAD be 
equal to one another; then the straight line BD is equal (6. 1.) to DA, 
and therefore to DC ; and because the three straight lines DA, DB, DC, 
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mre all equal ; D is the centre of the circle (9; 3.) ; fiom iiA centre D. at 
the distaDce of snj of the three DA, DB, DC, deecribe a circle ; this shall 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 

B 




is described : and because the centre D is in AC, the segment ABC is a 
semicircle. Next, let the angles ABD, BAD be unequal ; at the point A, in 
the straight line AB, make (23. 1.) the angle BAE equal to the angle ABD, 
and produce BD, if necessary, to £, and join EC : and because the angle 
ABE is equal to the angle BAE, the straight line BE is equal (6. 1.) to 
£A : and because AD is equal to DC^ and DE common to the triangles 
ADE, CDE, the two sides AD, DE are equal to the two CD, DE, each 
to each ; and the angle ADE is equal to the angle CDE, for each of them 
is a right angle ; therefore the base AE is equal (4. 1.) to the base EC : 
but AE was shewn to be equal to EB, wherefore idso BE is equal to EC : 
and the three straight lines AE, EB, EC are therefore equal to one another; 
wherefore (9. 3.) E is the centre of the circle. From the centre E, at 
the distance of any of the three AE, EB, EC, describe a circle, this shall 
pass through the other points ; and the circle of which ABC is a segment 
is described : also, it is evident, that if the angle ABD be greater than the 
angleBAD, the centre E falls without the segment ABC, which therefore 
is less than a semicircle ; but if the angle ABD be less than BAD, the cen- 
tre E falls within the segment ABC, which is therefore greater than a semi- 
circle : Wherefore, a segment of a circle being given, the circle is de- 
scribed of which it is a segment. 

PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

In equal circles^ equal angles stand upon equal arcs, whether they he at the 
centres or circumferences. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles, and the equal angles BGC, EHF at 
(heir centres, and BAC, EDF at their circumferences : the arc BKC is 
equal to the are ELF. 
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Join BC, EF ; aad because the circles ABC, DEF are equal, the straight 
lines drawn from their centres are eqiud : therefore the two sides BG, 
GC, are equal to the two £H, HF ; and the angle at G is equal to the an- 
gle at H ; therefore the base BC is equal (4. 1.) to the base EF : and be- 
cause the angle at A is equal to the angle at D, the segment BAG is similar 
'9. def. 3.) to the segment EDF ; and they are upon equal straight lines 
3C, £F ; but similar segments of circles upon equal straight lines are 
equal (24. 3.) to one another, therefore the segment BAG is equal to the 
segment EDF : but the whole circle ABG is equal to the whole DEF ; 
therefore the remaining segment BKG is equal to the remaining segment 
ELF, and the arc BKG to the arc ELF. 



PROP. XXVIL THEOR. 

In equai circles^ the angles which stand upon equal arcs are equal to one 
another f whether they be at the centres, or circumferences. 

Let the angles BGG, EHF at the centres, and BAG, EDF at the cir- 
cumferences of the equal circles ABG, DEF stand upon the equal arcs 
BG, EF : the angle BGG is equal to the angle EHF, and the angle BAG 
to the angle EDF. 

If the angle BGG be equal to the angle EHF, it is manifest (20. 3.) 
that the angle BAG is also equal to EDF. But, if not, one of them is the 
greater : let BGG be the greater, and at the point G, in the straight line 
BG, make the angle (23. 1.) BGK equal to the angle EHF. And because ' 
equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.), when they are at the centre. 




the arc BK is equal to the arc EF : but EF is equal to.BG ; therefore 
also BK is equal to BG, the less to the greater, which is impossible. There- 
fore the angle BGG is not unequal to the angle EHF ; that is, it is equal 
to it : and the angle at A is half the angle BGG, and the angle at D half 
of the angle EHF ; therefore the angle at A is equal to the angle at D. 

PROP. XXVHL THEOR. 

In equal circles] equal straight lines cut off equal arcs^ the greater equal to 
the greater, and the less to the less. 

Let ABG, DEF be equal circles, and BG, EF equal straight lines in 
them, which cut off the two greater arcs BAG, EDF, and the two less 
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BGC, EHF : the greater BAC is equal to tlie greater EDF, and the leas 
BGC to the less EHF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L, the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, 
LF ; and because the circles are equal, the straight lines from their centres 




C K 




are equal ; therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF ; but the base BG is 
also equal to the base EF ; therefore the angle BKG is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle ELF : and equal angles stand upon equal (26. 3.) arcs, when they 
are at the centres ; therefore the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF« 
But the whole circle ABG is equal to the whole EDF ; the remaining part, 
therefore, of the circumference ?iz. BAG, is equal to the remaining part 
EDF. 

PROP. XXIX. THEOR. 
In equal circles equal arcs are subtended-hy equal straight lines. 

Let ABG, DEF be equal circles, and let the arcs BGG, EHF also be 
equal ; and join BG, EF : the straight line BG is equal to the straight line 
EF. 

Take (1. 3.) K, L the centres of the circles, and join BK, KG, EL, LF : 
and because the arc BGG is equal to the arc EHF, the angle BKG is 
equal (27. 3.) to the angle ELF : also because the circles ABC, DEF are 
equal, their radii are equal : therefore BK, KG are equal to EL, LF : and 




C E 



they contain equal angles ; therefore the base BG is equal (4. 1.) to the 
base EF. 
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PROP, XXX, THEOR, 
To bisect a given arc^ that », to divide it into two equal ports* 

Let ADB be the given arc ; it is required to bisect it. 

Join AB, and bisect (10. L) it in C ; from the point C draw CD at right 
angles to AB, and join AD, DB : the arc ADB is bisected in the point D. 

Because AC is equal to CB, and CD common to the triangle ACD, 
BCD, the two sides AC, CD are equal to the I> 

two BC, CD ; and the angle ACD is equal to 
the angle BCD, because each of them is a 
right angle : therefore the base AD is equal 

(4. 1.) to the ba«e BD. But equal straight .^ 

lines cut off equal arcs, (28. 3.) the greater £L C S 

equal to the greater, and Uie less to the less ; and AD, DB are each of 
them less than a semicircle, because DC passes through the centre (Cor. 
1.3.); wherefore the arc AD is equal to the arc DB : and therefore the 
ipven arc ADB is bisected la D. 

SCHOLIUM. 

By the same construction, each of the hahres AD, DB may be divided 
mto two equal parts ; and dius, by sueces^ve subdivisions, a given arc 
may be divided into four, «ight, sixteen, &c. equal parts. 




PROP. XXXI. THEOH. 

In a eirelef the angle m a semieMb is a right mgle : tel ths angh in a seg- 
ment greater than a semicircle is less then a right angle ; and the angle in 
a segment less than a semicircle is greater than a right angle. 

I^t A BCD be a circle, of which the diameter is BC, and centre E ; 
draw CA dividing the circle into the segments ABC, ADC, and join BA, 
AD, DC ; the angle in the semicircle BAC is a right angle ; and the an- 
gle in the segment ABC, which is greater than a semicircle, is less than a 
right angle ; and the angle in the segment ADC, which is less than a semi- 
circle, is greater than a right angle. 

Join AE, and produce BA to F ; and because BE is equal to EA, the 
angle EAB is equal (5. 1.) to EBA : also 
because AE is equal to EC, the angle EAC 
is equal to ECA ; wherefore the whole an- 
gle BAC is equal to the two angles ABC, 
ACB. But FAC, the exterior angle of the 
triangle ABC, is also equal (32. 1.) to the 
two angles ABC, ACB ; therefore the an- 
gle BAC is equal to the angle FAC, and 
each of them is therefore a right angle (7. 
def. 1 .) ; wherefore the angle BAC in a semi- 
eir«le ia a right angle. 
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And because the two angles ABC, BAG of the triangle ABC are to- 
gether less (17. 1.) than two right angles, and BAG is a right angle, ABC 
must be less than a right angle ; and therefore the angle in a segment 
ABC, greater than a semicircle, is less than a right angle. 

Also because ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in a circle, any two of its 
opposite angles are equal (22. 3.) to two right angles ; therefore the^angles 
ABC, ADC are equal to two right angles ; and ABC is less than a right 
angle ; wherefore the other ADC is greater than a right angle. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, that if one angle of a triangle be equal to 
the other two, it is a right angle, because the angle adjacent to it is equal 
to the same two ; and when the adjacent angles are equal, they are right 
angles. 

PROP. XXXII. THEOR. 

If « straight line touch a circle^ and from the point of contact a straight 
line be drawn cutting the circle^ the angles made by this line with the hne 
which touches the circle, shall be equcU to the angles in the alternate seg' 
ments of the circle. 

Let the straight line EF touch the circle ABCD in B, and from the 
point B let the straight line BD be drawn cutting the circle : the angles 
which Bb makes with the touching line EF shall be equal to the angles 
ia the alternate segments of (he circle : that is, the angle FBD is equal to 
the angle which is in the segment DAB, and the angle DBE to the angle 
in the segment BCD. 

From the point B draw (11. 1.) B A at right angles to EF, and take any 

K'nt C in the arc BD, and join AD, DC, CB ; and because the straight 
3 EF touches the circle ABCD in the point B, and BA is drawn at right 
angles to the touching line, from the point of contact B, the centre of the 
circle is (19. 3.) in BA ; therefore the an- 
gle ADB in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle (31. 3.), and consquently the other two 
angles, BAD, ABD, are equal (32, 1.) to 
a right angle ; but ABF is likewise a right 
angle ; therefore the angle ABF is equal 
to the angles BAD, ABD : take from 
these equals the common angle ABD, 
and there will remain the angle DBF 

equal to the angle BAD, which is in the _____....__ 

alternate segment of the circle. And be- E B "P 

cause ABCD is a quadrilateral figure in 

a circle, the opposite angles BAD, BCD are equal (22. 3.) to two right 
angles ; therefore the angles DBF, DBE, being likewise equal (13. 1.) to 
two right angles, are equal to the angles BAD, dCD ; and DBF has been 
proved equal to BAD : therefore the remaiuing angle DBE is equal to the 
angle BCD in the alternate segment of the circle. 

11 
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PROP.XXXIIL PROB. 



Up&n a given straight line to describe a segment of a circle, containing an 
angle equed to a given rectilineal angle. 




Let AB be the given straight line, and the angle*at C the given recti- 
lineal angle ; it is required to describe upon the given straight line AB a 
segment of a circle, containing an angle eqlial to the angle C. 

First, let the angle at C be a right angle ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from the centre F, at the distance FB, 
describe the semicircle AHB ; the an* 
gle AHB being in a semicircle is (31. 
3.) equal to the right angle at C. 

But if the angle C be not a right an- 
gle at the point A, in the strai^t line 
AB, make (23. 1.) the angle BAD eqnad 
to the angle C, and from the point A draw (11. 1.) AE at right angles to 
AD ; bisect (10. 1.) AB in F, and 
from F draw (11. 1.) FG at right 
angles to AB, and join GB : then 
because AF is equal to FB, and 
FG common to the triangles AFG, 
BFG, the two sides AF, FG are 
equal to the two BF, FG ; but the 
angle AFG is also equal to the 
angle BFG ; therefore the base AG 
is equal (4. 1.) to the base GB j and 
the circle described from the centre 
G, at the distance GA, shall pass 
through the point B ; let this be the circle AHB: and because from the 
point A the extremity of the diamete/ A £» AD is drawn at right angles to 
AE, therefore AD (Cor. 1. 16. 3.) touches 
the circle ; and because AB, drawn from 
the point of contact A, cuts the circle, 
the angle DAB is equal to the angle in 
the alternate segment AHB (32. 3.) ; 
but the angle DAB i» equal to the angle 
C, therefore also the angle C is equal to 
the angle in the segment AHB : Where- 
fore, upon the given straight line AB 
the segment AHB of a circle is describ- 
ed which contains an angle equal to the given an^^e at C. 
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PROP. XXXIV. PROB. 

To mt off a segment from a given circle which shall contain an angle equcH 
to a given rectilineai angle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given rectiUned angle; itii 
required to cut off a segment from the circle ABC that shall contain an 
angle equal to the angle D. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line EF touching the circle ABC in the poim 
B, and at the point B, ia the straight 
line BF make (23. 1.) the angle FBC 
«qual to the angle D ; therefore, be- 
cause the Btraight line £F touches 
the circle ABC, and BC is drawn 
Irom the point of contact B, the an- 
^le FBC is equal (32. 3.) to the an- 
ic in the alternate segment BAC ; 
but the angle FBC is equal to the an- 
gle D : therefore the angle in the 
segment BAC is equal to the angle 
D : wherefore the segment BAC is cut off from the given circle ABC 
containing an angle equal to the given angle D. 

PROP. XXXy. THBOR, 

If two straight lines within a cirtle cut one another ^ the rectangle contained 
bf the segments of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained hy the 
segments of the other. 

Let the two straight lines AC, BD, within the circle ABCD, cut one 
another in the point E ; the rectangle contained by AE, EC is equal to 
the rectangle contained by BE, ED. 

If AC, BD pass each of them through the cen- 
tre, so that E is the centre, it is evident that AE, 
EC, BE, ED, being all equal, the rectangle AE. 
EC is likewise equal to the rectangle BE.ED. 

But let one of them BD pass through the cen* 
tre, and cut the other AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles in the point E ; 
then, if BD be bisected in F, F is the centre of 
the circle ABCD ; join AF : and because BD, which passes through the 
ceiitre, cuts the straight line AC, which does not 
pass through the centre at right angles, in E, AE, 
EC are equal (3. 3«) to one another ; and because 
the straight line BD is cut into two equal parts 
in the point F, and into two unequal in the point 
E, BE.ED (6. 2.) + EF* = FB* = AF*. But 
AF2 = AE* + (47. 1.) EF*, therefore BE.ED + 
EF*, = AE* + EF*, and taking EF* from each, 
BE.ED=AE*=:AE.EC. 

Next, let BD, which passes through the centre, 
cut the other AC, which does not pass thnmgh 
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the centre, in E, but not at ri^t angles ; Aen, as before, if BD be bisect- 



ed in F, F is the centre of the circle. Join AF, 
and from F draw (12. 1.) FG perpendicular to 
AC ; therefore AG is equal (3. 3.) to GC ; where- 
fore AE.EC + (5. 2.) EG* = AG2, and adding 
Gr« to both, AE.EC+EG«+GF«=AG2+GF«. 
Now EG«+GF2=EF», and AG^+GF^rzAF^ ; 
therefore AE.EG-f EFa=: AF^^FB*. But FB^ 
=:BE.ED+(5. 2.)EF», therefore AE.EC+EF* 
=:BE.ED+EF', and taking EF^ from both, AE. 
EC=BE.ED. 

Lastly, let neither of the straight lines AC, 
BD pass through the centre : take the centre F, 
and through E, the intersection of the straight 
lines AC, DB, draw the diameter GEFH : and 
because, as has been shown, AE.EC =:GE.EH, 
and BE.ED=GE.EH ; therefore AE.EC=BE. 
ED. 



PROP. XXXVI. THEOR. 



If from any paint without a circle two straight lines he drawn, one of which 
cuts the circle, and the other touches ip ; the rectangle contained by the whole 
line which cuts the curcUj and the part of it without the circle, is equal to the 
square of the line which touches it. 




Let D be any point without the circle ABC, and DCA, DB two straight 
lines drawn from it, of which DCA cuts the circle, and I)B touches it : 
the rectangle AD.DC is equal to the square of DB« 

Either DCA passes through the centre, or it 
does not ; first, let it pass through the centre E, 
and join EB ; therefore the angle EBD is a 
right angle (18. 3.) : and because the straight 
line AC is bisected in E, and produced to the 
point D, AD.DC+EC3=ED2 (6. 2.). But 
EC = EB, therefore AD.DC + EB^ = ED*. 
Now ED2= (47. 1.) EBH BD*, because EBD 
is a right angle ; therefore AD.DC + EB* = 
EB* -f BD*, and taking EB* from each, AD.DC 
=BD2. 

But, if DCA does not pass through the cen- 
tre of the circle ABC, take (1.3.) the centre E, 
and draw EF perpendicular (12. 1.) to AC, and 
loin EB, EC, ED ; and because the straight 
ine EF, which passes through the centre, cuts 
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the straight line AC, which does not pass 
through the centre, at right angles, it likewise 
bisects it (3. 3.) ; therefore AP is equal to PC ; 
and because the straight line AC is bisected in 
P, and produced to D (6. 2.), AD.DG+PC^s?: 
PD2; add PE2 to both, then AD.DC+FC^-f 
PE2=FD3+FE2. But (47. 1.) EC2=PC2+ 
YE\ and ED2=PD«+FEV because DFE is 
aright angle; therefore AD.DC+EC*=ED». 
Now, because EBD is a right angle, ED^=:^ 
EB»+BD2=EC»+BD^ and therefore, AD. 
DC+EC2=EC2+BD2, and AD.DC=:BD«. 

CoR. 1. If from any point without a circle, 
there be drawn two straight lines cutting it, as 
AB, AC, thej^ectangles contsuned by the whole 
lines and the parts of them without the circle, 
are equal to one another, viz. BA.AE=:CA. 
AP ; for each of these rectangles is equal to 
the square of the straight line AD, which touch- 
es the circle. 

Cor. 2. It follows, moreover, that two tan^ 
gents drawn from ths same point are equal. 

CoA. 3. And since a radius drawn to the 
point of contact is perpendicular to the tangent, 
it follows that the angle included by two tangents^ 
drawn from the same point, is bisected by a line 
drawn from the centre of the circle to that point; 
for this line forms the hypotenuse conunon to 
two equal right angled triangles. 




PROP. XXXVII. THEOR. 

If from a point without a circle there he drawn two straight lines, one of 
which cuts the ctrcU, and the other meets it ; if the rectangle contained by 
the whole line, which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, 
he equal to the square of the line which meets it, the line which meets shall 
touch the circle. 

Let any point D be taken without the circle ABC, and from it let two 
straight lines DC A and DB be drawn, of which DC A cuts the circle, and 
DB meets it ; if the rectangle AD.DC, be equal to the square of DB, DB 
touches the circle. 

Draw (17. 3.) the straight line DE touching the circle ABC ; find the^ 
centre P, and join PE, PB, PD ; then PED is a right angle (18. 3.) : and 
because DE touches the circle ABC, and DC A cuts it, the rectangle AD. 
DC is equal (36. 3.) to the square of DE ; but the rectangle AD.DC is, 
by hypothesis, equal to the square of DB : therefore the square of DE is 
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equal to the square of DB ; and tbe straigbt line 
DE equal to the straight line DB : but FE is 
equal to FB, wherefore DE.EF are equal to DB« 
BF ; and the base FD is common to the two trian- . 
gies DEF, DBF; therefore the angle DEF is 
equal (8. 1.) to the angle DBF ; and DEF is a 
right angle, therefore also DBF is a right angle: 
but FB, if produced, is a diameter, and the straigl^ 
line which is drawn at right angles to a diame* 
ter, from the extremity of it, touches (16. 3.) the 
circle : therefore DB touches the ciicle ABC. 




ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 

PROP. A. THEOB. 

A diameter dimdes a circle and its circumference into two eqacd parts; and^con* 
tersely^ the line which divides the circle into two equal parts is a diamfiter 

Let AB be iet diameter of the circle 
AEBD, then AEB, ADB are equal in 
surface and boundary. 

Now, if the figure AEB be applied to 
the figure ADB, their connnon base AB 
retaining its position, the curve line AEB 
roust faU on the curve line ADB ; other- 
wise there would, in the one or the other, 
be points unequally distant from the cen- 
tre, which is contrary to the definition of 
a circle. 

Conversely, The line dividing the ttrck into two eqwApmrts is a diameter 

For, let AB divide the circle into two equal parts ; then, if the centre is 
not in AB, let AF be drawn through it,*which is therefore a diameter, and 
consequently divides the circle into two equal parts ; hence the portion 
AEF is equal to the portion AEFB, which is absurd. 

CoR. The arc of a circle whose chord is a diameter, is a semicircum- 
ference, and the included segment is a semicircle. 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

Through three given points which are not in the same straight line, one dr* 
cumference of a circle may he made to pass^ and hut one. 

Let A, B, C, be three points not in the same stxaight line : they shall 
all lie in the same circumference of a circle. 
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For, let the distances AB, BC l»e bisected by the perpendictdars DF, 
EF, wluch must meet in some point F ; for if they were parallel, the lines 
DB, CB, perpendicular to them would also be parallel (Cor. 2. 29. 1.), or 
else form but one straight hue : but they meet in B, and ABC is not a 
straight line by hypothesis. 

Let then, FA, FB, and FC be drawn ; then, 
because FA, FB meet AB at equal distances 
jfrom the perpendicular, they are equal. For 
similar reasons FB, FC, are eqwd ; hence 
the points A, B, C, are all equally distant 
from the point F, and co&sequently lie in ib» 
circumference of the circle, whose centre is 
F, and radius FA. 

It is <^vioQs« that besides this, no other 
circumference can pass through the same 
points ; for the centre, lying in the perpen- 
dicular DF bisecting the c^d AB, and at the same time in the perpen- 
dicular £F bisecting the chord BC (C<Nr. 1. 3. 3.), must be at the interaec- 
tion of these perpeddicuUra; so that, as there is but one centre, there can 
be but one circmnlerenee. 

PRbP. 0. tHEOR. 

If ttoo eireUs cut each other^ the line which passes through their centres wiU he 
perpendicular to the chord which joins the points of intersection, and will 
divide it into two equal parts. 

Let CD be the line which passes through the centres of two circles cut- 
ting each other, it will be perpendicular to the chord AB, and will divide it 
into two equal parts. 

For the line AB, which joins the points of intersection, is a chord com- 





mon to the two circles. And if a perpendicular be erected from the middle 
of this chord, it will pass (Cor. 1. 3. 3.) through each of the two centres C 
and D. But no more than one straight line can be drawn through two 
points ; hence, the straight line which passes through the centres will bi- 
sect the chord at right angles. 

CoR. Hence, the line joining the intersections of the circumferences of 
two circles^ wiU be perpendicular to the line which joins their centres * 

SCHOLIUM. 

1. If two circles cut each other, the distance between their centres will 
.be less than the sum of their radii, and the greater radius will be also less 
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than the sum of the smaller and the distance hetween the centres. For, 
CD is less (20. 1.) than CA+AD, and for the same reason, AD'^^ AC-f 
CD. 

2. And, conversely, if the distance hetween the centres of two circles 
be less than the sum of their radii, the greater radius being at the same time 
less than the sum of the smaller and the distance between the centres, 
the two circles will cut each other. 

For, to make an intersection possible, the triangle CAD must be possi- 
ble. Hence, not only must we have CD < AC + AD, but also the greater 
radius AD<AC-4-CI) ; And whenever the triangle CAD can be goq- 
structed, it is plain that the circles described from the centres C and D, 
will cut each other in A and B. 

Cor. 1 . Hence, if the distance between the centres of two circles be 
greater than the sum of their radii, the two circles will not intersect each 
other. 

Cor. 2. Hence, also, if the distance between the centres be less than 
the difference of the radii, the two circles will not cut each other. 

For, AC+CD>AD ; therefore, CD> AD— AC ; that is, any side of 
a triangle exceeds the difference between the other two. Hence, the tri- 
angle is impossible when the distance between the centres is less than the 
difference of the radii ; and consequently the two circles cannot cut each 
other. 

PROP. D. THEOR. 

In the same circle^ equal angles at the centre are subtended hy equal arcs ; 
and, conversely, equal arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. 

Let C be the centre of a circle, and let the angle ACD be equal to the 
angle BCD ; then the arcs AFD, DGB, subtending these angles, are 
equal. 

Join AD, DB ; then the triangles ACD, 
BCD, having two sides and the included an- 
gle in the one, equal to two sides and the 
included angle in the other, are equal : so 
that, if ACD be applied to BCD, there shall 
be an entire coincidence, the point A coin- 
ciding with B, and D common to both arcs ; 
the two extremities, therefore, of the arc 
AFD, thus coinciding with those of the arc 
BGD, all the intermediate parts must coin- 
cide, inasmuch as they are all equally dis- 
tant from the centre. 

Conversely. Let the arc AFD be equal to the arc BGD ; then the an- 
gle ACD is equal to the angle BCD. 

For, if the arc AFD be applied to the arc BGD, they would coincide ; 
so that the extremities AD of the chord AD, would coincide with those of 
the chord BD ; these chords are therefore equal : hence, the angle ACD 
is equal to the angle BCD (8. 1.). 

Cor. 1. It follows, moreover, that equal angles at the centre are sub- 
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feadied hy equal cfaoidB : and, conTenelj, eqaal cliords subtend equal aa* 
gks at the centre. 

Cor. 2. It is also evident, that equal chords subtend equal arcs : and. 
couTersely^ equal arcs -are siditended by equal chords. 

CoA. 3. If the angle at the centre of a circle bo bisected, both the arc 
and the chord which k subtends shall also be bisected. 

Cor. 4. It follows^ likewise, that a perpendtcular through the middle 
of the chosd, bisects the BXigLe at the centre, and passes through the middle 
of the aic attended by €bat chord. 

SCHOLIUM. 

The centre C, the middle p6int £ of the chord AB, and the middle point 
D of the arc subtended by this chord, are three points situated in the same 
Que perpendicular to the chord. But two paints are sufficient to determine 
the position of a straight line ; hence every straight line which passes 
through two of the points just mentioned, will necessarily pass through the 
third, and be perpendicular to the chord. 

PROP. R THEOB. 

The cares of a eireU intercepted by two parallels are equal ; and, conversely, if 
two straight lines intercept equal arcs of a circle^ and do not cut each other 
within the drde, the lines wdl be p&FaUek 

There may be three cases : 

First, If the parallels are tangents 
to the circle, as AB, CD ; then, each 
of the arcs intercepted is a semi-cir^ 
cumference, as their points of contact 
(Cor. 3. 16. 3.) coincide With the ex- 
tremitierof the diameter'. 

Second. When, of the two parallels 
AB, OH, one is a tangent, the other 
a chord, which being perpendicular to 
FE, the arc GEH is bisected by FE 
(Cor. 4. Prop. D. Book 3.) ; so that in 
this case also, the intercepted arcs 
GE, EH are equal. 

Third, If the two parallels are chords, as GH, JK ; let the diameter 
FE be perpendicular to the chord GH, it will also be perpendicular to JK, 
since they are parallel ; therefore, this diameter must bisect each of the 
arcs which they subtend: that is, GE=EH, and JE=EK ; therefore, 
JE— GE=EK— EH ; or, which amounts to the same thing, JG is equal 
toHK. 

Conversely. If the two lines be AB, CD, which touch the circumfer- 
ence, and if, at the same time, the intercepted arcs EJF, EKF are equal, 
EF must be a diameter (Prop. A. Book 3.) ; and therefore AB, CD (Cor. 
3. 16. 3.), are parallel. 

But if only one of the lines, as AB, touch, while the other, GH, cuts the 
circimiference, making the arcs EG, EH equal ; then the diameter FE, 

12 
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which bisects the arc GEH, is perpendicular (SchoL D. 3.} to its chord 
GH : it is also perpendicular to the tangent AB ; therefore AB, GH are 
parallel. 

If both lines cut the circle, as GH, JK, and intercept equal ares GJ, 
HK ; let the diameter F£ bisect one of the chords, as GH : it will also 
bisect the $rc GEH, so that EG is equal to EH ; and since GJ is {by hyp.) 
equal to HK, the whole arc £J is equal to the whole arc EK ; therefore 
the chord JK is iHsected by the diameter FE : hence, as both chords are 
bisected by the diameter FE, they are perpendicular to it ; that is, they are 
parallel (Cor. 28 1.). 

SCHOLIUM. 

The restriction in the enunciation of the converse proposition, namely, 
that the lines do not cut each other within the circle, is necessary ; for 
lines drawn through the points G, K, and J, H, will intercept equal arcs 
GJ, HK, and yet not be parallel, since they will intersect each other within 
the circle. 

PROP. F. PROB. 
To draw a tangent to any point in a circular are^ toithout finding the centre. 

From B the given point, take two equal 
distances BC, CD on the arc ; join BD, 
and draw the chords BC, CD : m^ke (23. 
1 .) the angle CBG=CBD, and the straight 
line BG will be the tangent required. 

For the angle CBD=CDB ; and there- 
fore the angle GBC (32. 3.) is also equal 
to CDB, an angle in ihe alternate segment ; 
hence, BG is a tangent at B. 
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BOOK IV. 

DEFINITIONS 

1 A RECTILINEAL figoro is Bftid to be inscribed in aaether rectiBneal 
figure, when all Uie angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the sides of the figure in "which 
it u inscribed, each upon each. 

2 In like manner, a figure is said to be described 
about anodier figure, vrhok all the sides of the 
circumscribed figure pass through the angular 
points of the figure about which it is described, 
each through each. 

3 A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in 
a circle, when all the angles of the inscribed 
figure are upon the circimiference of Uie cir- 
ele« 

4. A rectilineal figure is said to be describ.ed 
about a circle, when each side of the circum- 
scribed figure touches the circumference of the 
circle. 

0. In like manner, a circleeis said to be inscrib- 
ed in a rectilineal figure, when the circum- 
ference of the circle touches each aide of the 
figure. 

6. A circle is said to be described about a recti- 
lineal figure, when the circumference of the 
circle passes through all the an^ar points of 
the figure about which it is described. 

7. A straight line is said to be placed in & circlei 
when' the extremities of it are in the circum- 
ference of the circle. 
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8. Polygons of fiirf sides are called pentagons; those of six sidqs, hexa* 
gons; those of seven sidoa^ hsptagons i those of eight sides, octagons f 
and so on. 

9. A polygon^ which is at once equilateral and equiangtdar, is called a 
regular polygon. 

Regular polygons may hare any numher of sides ; the equilateral tri 
angle is one of three sides ; «[id the square is ona of four sides. 

LEMMA. 

Any regular polygon may be inscnhed in a drcU^ and circumscribed about one. 

Let ABODE, &c. be a regular polygon : describe a circle through the 
three points A, B, C, the centre beii^ O, and OP the perpendicular let fall 
from it, to the middle point of BC : join AO and OD. 

U Ae quadrilateral OPCD be placed uppqi 
the quadrilateral OPBA, Aaj wUl eoincids f 
for the side OP is comuHm : ti^e bngls OPCs^ 
OPB, being light ; hence the side PC will i^- 
ply to its equal PB, and the point C will fsdl 
on B ; besides, from the nature of the polygon, 
the angle PCD=PBA ; hence CD will take 
the direction B A, and since CDcs&A,the point 
D will fall on A, and the two quadrilatoiiJs 
will eafirely coincide. 

The distance OD is therefore equal to AO ; 
and consequently the circle which passes through the three points A, B, C, 
will also pass through the point D. By the same mode of reasoning, it 
might be shown that the circle which passes through the points B, C, D, 
wiU also pass through the point E ; and so of all the rest : hence ike cir- 
cle which passes through the points A, B, C, passes through the vertices 
of all the angles in the polygon, which is therefore inscribed in this circle. 

Again, in reference to tms circle, all the sides AB, BC, CD, &c. are 
equal chords ; they are therefore equally distant from the centre (Th. 14. 
3.) : hence, if from the pdnt O with the distance OP, a circle be describ- 
ed, it will touch the side BC, and alUhe other sides of the polygon, each 
in its middle point, and the circle will be in8<^ibed in the polygon, or the 
polygon circumscribed about th^ circle. 

CoR. 1. Hence it is evident that a circle may be inscribed in, or cir* 
cumscribed about, any regular polygon, and the circles so described have a 
common centre. 

Cor. 2. Hence it likewise follows, that if from a common centre^ circles 
can he inscribed in^ and circumscribed about a polygon^ that polygon is regU' 
lar. For, supposing those circles to be described, the inner one will touch 
all the sides of the polygon ; these sides are therefore equally distant from 
its centre ;■ and, consequently, being chords of the circumscribed circle, 
they are equal, and therefore include equal angles. Hence the pplygon is 
at once equilateral and equiangular ; that is (Def. 9, B. lY.), it is regular. 
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L Th« point 0« fte common centre of the inscribed tnd circiimtcribed 
cSrcles, may «l80 be regarded as the centre of die polygon ; and i^pon thi* 
principle the angle AOB is called the angle at the centre^ being formed bgr 
two radji draim to the extremities of the same side AB. 

Since all the chords are equal, all the angles at the ceviore mnst endent* 
ly be equal likewise ; 4»id therefore the value of each win be found by di- 
Tiding four right angles by the number of the polygon's sides. 

2. To insGobe a regular polyson of a certain number of sides im & girvn 
circle, we have only lo divide the ciioumference into as many equal parts 
as the polygoahas sides : for the arcsbeing equal (see fig. Prop. XV« E. 4.^ 
the cWds AB, BC« CD, d^c. will also be equal ; hence, likewise, the ta« 
angles AB6,BGC, CGD, Jkc* ssust be equal, because they axe eajHian- 
guUr ; hence aH the angles ABC, BCD, CDE, &c. will be eqna], and con- 
sequently the figure ABCD, dec. will be a regular polygon. 

PROP. I. PROB. 

In a given circle to j^aee a Hraighi line equal to a ^ven straight Une^ nei 
greater than the iiameterrf ike eureh. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and D the given straight line, not greatsr 
than the diameter of the ciicle. 

Draw BC the diameter of die circle 
ABC ; then, if BC is equal to D, the 
thing required is done ; for in the circle 
ABC a straight line BC is {4aced equal 
to D ; But, if it is not, BO is greater 
thaa D ; make C£ equal (Prop. 3. 1.) 
to D, and from the centre C, at the dis^ 
tance CE, describe the circle A{2F, aii4 
join CA : Therefore, because C is the 
centre of the circle AEF, CA is equal 
to CF ; but D is equal to C£ ; there- 
fore D is equal to C A ;. Wherefore, in the circle ABC, a straight line is 
placed, equal to the given straight line D, wUch is not greater than this 
diameter of the circle. 



PROP, 11. PROB. 
In a given circle to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and DEF the given triangle ; it is re- 
quired to inscribe in the circle ABC a triangle equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Draw(Prop. 17. 3.) the straight line OAH touchingthe circle in the point 
A, and at the point A, in the straight line AH, make (Prop. 23. 1.) the an^ 
gle HAC equal to the angle DEF ; and at the point A, in the straight line 
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AG, make tlie angle GAB equal 
to die angle PPE, and join 
BC. Therefore, because HAG 
touches the circle ABC, and AC 
is drawn from the point of con- 
tact, the angle HAC is equal 
(32. 3.) to the angle ABC in the 
alternate segment of the circle : 
But HAC is equal to the angle 
DBF ; therefore also the angle 
ABC is equal to DEF ; for the 
reason, the angle ACB is 



B F 




equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the remaining angle BAC is equal 
^4. Cor. 32. 1.) to the remaining angle EDF : Wherefore the triang]p ABC 
18 equiangular to the triangle DEF, and it is inscribed in the circle ABO' 



PROP. m. PROB. 
About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given circle and DEF the given triangle ; it is requir- 
ed to describe a triangle about the circle ABC equiangular to the triangle 
DEF. 

Produce £F both ways to the points G, H, and find the centre K of the 
circle ABC, and from it draw any straight line KB; at the point K in the 
straight line KB, make (Prop. 23 1.) the angle BKA equal to the angle 
DEG, and the angle BKC equal to the angle DFH ; and through the 
points A, B, C, draw the straight lines LAM, MBN, NCL touching (Prop. 
17.3.) the circle ABC : Therefore, because LM, MN, NL touch the circle 
ABC in the points A, B, C, to which from the centre are drawn KA, KB, 
KC, the angles at the points A, B, C, are right (18. 3.) angles. And be- 
cause the four angles of the quadrilateral figure AMBK are equal to four 
right angles, for it can be divided into two triangles ; and because two of 




them, KAM, KBM, are right angles, the other two AKB, AMB are equal 
to two right angles : But the angles DEG, DEF are likewise eqiuJ (13.1.) 
to two right angles ; therefore the angles AKB, AMB are equal to the an- 
gles DEG, DEF, of which AKB is equal to DEG ; wherefore the remain- 
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kkg angle AMB is equal to the remaining angle DEF. In like manner, 
the angle LMN ma^ be demonstrated to be equal to DFE ; and therefore 
the remaining angle MLN is equal (32. 1.) to the remaining angle EDF : 
Wherefore the triangle LMN is equiangular to the tiiangle DEF : and it 
is described <lbout the circle ABC. 

PROP. IV. PROB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

Let the given triangle be ABC ; it is required to inscribe a circle in 
ABC. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles ABC, BCA by the straight lines BD, CD meet- 
ing one another in the point D, from which draw (12. 1.) D£, DF, DG 
perpendiculars to AB, BC, C A. * Then be- 
cause the angle EBD is equal to the angle 
FBD, the angle ABC being bisected by 
BD ; and because the right angle BED, is 
equal to the right angle BFD, the two tri- 
angles EBD, FBD have two angles of the 
one equal to two angles of the omer ; and 
the side BD, which is opposite to one of 
the equal angles in each, is common to 
both ; therefore their other sides are equal 
(26. 1.); wherefore DE is equal to DP, 
For the same reason, DG is equal to 
DF , therefore the three straight lines DE, DP, DG, are equal to one 
another, and the circle described from the centre D, at the distance of any 
of them, will pass through the extremities of the other two, and will touch 
the straight lines AB, BC, CA, because the angles at the points E, F, G, 
are ri^ht angles, and the straight line which is drawn from the extremity 
of a diameter at right angles to it, touches (1 Cor. 16. 3.) the circle. There- 
fore the straight lines A B, BC, CA, do each of them touch the circle, and 
the circle EPG is inscribed in the triangle ABC. 

PROP. V. PROB. 

To describe a circle about a given triangle. 

Let the given triangle be ABC ; it is required to describe a circle about 
ABC. 

Bisect f 10. 1.) AB, AC in the points D, E, and from these points draw 
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DF, EF at right angles (11. 1.) to AB, AC ; DF, EF produced will meet 
one aoother ;. fpr, if they do not meet) they are parallel, wherefore, AB, 
AC,, which aire at right angles to them, are parallel, which is ahsurd : lei 
them meet in F, and join FA \ also, if the point F he not in BC, join BF, 
CF : then, because AD is equal to BD, and DF common, and at right an- 
gles to AB, the base AF is equal (4. 1 .) to the base FB. In like manner, 
it may be shewn that CF is equal to FA ; and therefore BF is equal to 
FC ; and FA, FB, FC are equal to one another ; wherefore the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass 
through, the estiremitiea of the other two, and ho described about the trian- 
gle ABC. 

Cor* When die centre of the circle falls within the triangle, each of 
its angles is less than a right angle, each of them being in a segment great- 
er than a semicircle ; but when the centre is in one of the sides of the 
triangle, the angle opposite to this side, being in a semicircle, is a right an- 
gle : and if the centre falls without, the triangle, the angle opposite to the 
side beyond which it is, being in a segment less than a semicircle, is greater 
than a rigtit angle. Wherefore, if the giren triangle be acute aa^ed, the 
centre of the circle falls within it ; if it be a right ang^e triangle, the cen- 
tre is in the side <^posite to the right angle ; and if it be an obtuse angled 
triangle, the centre falls without the triangle, beyond the aide opposite to the 
obtuse angle* 

scholium: 

1. From the demonstration- it is evident that the three- perp«ndicular8 
bisecting the sides of a triangle, meet in the same point ; that i», the centre 
of the circumscribed circle. 

2. A circular segment arch of a given span and rise^ may be drawn by 
a modification of the preceding problem. 

Let AB be the span and SR the rise. 

Join AR, BR, and at their respective points' of bisection, M, N, erect 
the perpendicular MO, NO to AR, BR ; they 
will intersect at O, the centre of the circle* 
That OA=OR=OB, is proved as before. 

The joints between the arch-atones, or 
voussoirs, are only continuations of radii 
drawn- from the centre O of the circle; 



PROP. VI. PROB. 
To inscribe a square in a. given circle. 

Lot ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe a square in 
ABCD. 

Draw the diameters, AC, BD at right angles to one another, and join, 
AB, BC, CD, DA ; because BE is equal to ED, E being the centre, and 
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because EAl is at right an^es to BD, and 
common to the triangles ABE, ADE ; the 
base BA is equal (4< 1.) to the base AD ; atld, 
for the same reason, BC, CD are each of 
them equal to B A or AD ; therefore the quad- 
rilateral figure ABCD is equilateral. It is 
also rectangular ; for the straight line BD be- 
ing a diameter of the circle ABCD, BAD is 
a semicircle ; wherefore the angle BAD is a 
right angle (31.3.); for the same reason each 
. of the angles ABC« BCD, CDA is a right an- 
gle ; therefore the quadrilateral figure ABCD 
is rectangular, and it has been shewn to be 
equilateral; therefore it is a square; and it 
ABCD. 

SCHOLIUM. 




is inscribed in the circk 



Since the triangle A£D is right angled and isosceles, we ha\Fe (Cor. 2. 
47. 1) AD : A£ : : ^2 : 1 ; hence the side of the inscribed square is te 
the radius^ as the square root of 2, is to unity. 

PROP. VII. PROB. 

To describe a square about a given drele. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to describe a square about it. 
. Draw two diameters AC,£D of the circle ABCD, at right angles to 
one another, and through the points A, B, C, D draw (17. 3.) FG, GH, HK, 
KF touching the circle ; and because FG touches the circle ABCD, and 
£A is drawn from the centre E to the point pf contact A, the angles at A 
are right angles (18. 3.) ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, 
C, D, are right angles ; and because the angle AEB is a right angle, as 
likewise is EBG, GH is parallel (28. 1.) to AC ; for the same reason, AC 
is parallel to FK, and in like manner, GF, * 

HK may each of them be demonstrated to be 
parallel to BED; therefore the figures GK, 
GC, AK, FB, BK are parallelograms ; and 
GF is therefore equal (34. 1.) to HK, and GH 
to FK; and because AC is equal to BD, 
and also to each of the two GH, FK ; and 
BD to each of the two GF, HK : GH, FK 
are each of them equal to GF or HK ; there- 
fore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is equi- 
lateral. It is also rectangular; for GBEA 
being a parallelogram, and AEB a right an- 
gle, AGB (34. 1.) is likewise a right angle : 
in the same manner, it may be shewn that the angles at H, K, F are right 
angles ; therefore the quadrilateral figure FGHK is rectangular ; and it 
was demonstrated to be equilateral ; therefore it is a square ; and it is de- 
scribed about the circle ABCD. 

13 
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PROP. VUI. PROB. 
To inscribe a circU in a given square. 

Let ABCD be the givea square ; it is required to inscribe a circle in 
ABCD. 

Bisect (10. 1.) each of the sides AB, AD, in the points F, E, and 
through E draw (31. L) EH parallel to AB or DC, and through F draw 
FK parallel to AD or BC ; therefore each of the figures, AK, KB, AH, 
HD, AG, GC, BG, GD is a parallelogram, and their (jpposite sides are 
equal (34. 1.); and because that AD is equal to AB, and that AE is the 
half of AD, and AF the half of AB, AE is equal to AF ; wherefore the 
sides opposite to these are equal, viz. FG to GE ; in the same manner it 
may be demonstrated, that GH, GK, are each 
of them equal to FG or GE ; therefore the 
four straight lines, GE, GF, GH, GK, are 
equal to one another ; and the circle described 
from the centre G, at the distance Of one of 
them, will pa^ through the extremities of the 
QUihtr three ; and will also touch the straight 
lines AB, BC, CD, DA, because the angles 
at the points E, F, H, K, are right angles 
(29. 1.), and because the straight line which 
is drawn from the extremity of a diameter at 
right angles to it, touches the circle (16. 3.) ; 
therefore each of the straight lines AB, BC, 
CD, DA touches the circle, which is therefore inscribed in the squares 
ABCD. 

PROP. IX. PROB. 
To describe a circle about a given square. 

Let ABCD be the given square ; it is required to describe a circle 
about it. 

Join AC, BD, cutting one another in E ; and because DA is equal to 
AB, and AC common to the triangles DAC, BAC, the two sides DA, AC 
are equal to the two BA, AC, and the base DC is equal to the base BC ; 
wherefore the angle DAC is equal (8. 1.) to the 
angle BAC, and the angle DAB is bisected by 
the straight line AC. In the same manner it may 
be demonstrated, that the angles ABC, BCD, 
CfDA are severally bisected' by the straight lines 
BD, AC ; therefore, because the angle DAB is 
equal to the angle ABC, and the angle EAB is 
the half of DAB, and EB A the half of ABC ; the 
angle EAB is equal to the angle EB A ;. and the 
side EA (6. 1.) to the side EB. In the same 
manner, it may be demonstrated, that the straight 

lines EC, ED are each of them equal to EA, or EB ; therefore the four 
straight lines EA, EB, EC, ED, are equal to one another ; and the circle 
described from the centre E, at the distance of one of them, must pass 
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tbrough the extremities pf the other three, und be described about the 
square ABCD. 

PROP. X. PROB. 

To describe an isosceles triangle, having each of the angles at the base double 
of the third angle. 

Take any straight line AB, and divide (11. 2.) it in the point C, so 
that the rectangle AB.BC may foe equal to the square of AC ; and from 
the centre A, at the distance AB, describe the circle BDE, in which 
place (1.4.) the straight line BD equal to AC, which is not greater 
than &e diameter of the circle BDE ; join DA, DC, and about the tri- 
angle ADC describe (5. 4.) the circle ACD ; the triangle ABD is such 
as is required^ that is, each of the angles ABD, ADB is double of the an- 
gle BAD. 

Because the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square of AC, and AC 
equal to BD, the rectangle AB.BC is 
equal to the square of BD ; and because 
from the point B without the circle ACD 
two straight lines BCA, BD are drawn 
to the circumference, one of which cuts, 
and the other meets the circle, and the 
rectangle AB.BC contained by the whole 
of the cutting line, and the part of it 
without the circle, is equal to the square 
of BD, which meets it ; the straight line 
BD touches (37. 3.) the circle ACD. 
And because BD touches the circle, and 
DC is drawn from the point of contact 
D, the angle BDC is equal (32. 3.) to 
the angle DAC in the alternate segment 
of the circle, to each of these add the angle CDA ; therefore the whole 
angle BDA is equal to the two angles CDA, DAC ; but the exterior angle 
BCD is equal (32. 1.) to the angles CDA, DAC ; therefore also BDA is 
equal to BCD ; but BDA is equal (5. 1.) to CBD, because the side AD 
Is equal to the side AB ; therefore CBD, or DBA is equal to BCD ; and 
consequently the three angles BDA, DBA, BCD, are equal to one another. 
And because the angle DBC is equal to the angle BCD, the side BD is 
equal (6. 1.) to the side DC ; but BD was made equal to CA ; therefore 
also CA is equal to CD, and the angle CDA equal (5. 1.) to the angle 
DAC ; therefore the angles CDA, DAC together, are double of the angle 
DAC; but BCD is equal to the angles CDA, DAC (32. 1.) ; therefore 
also BCiD is double of DAC. But BCD is equal to each of the angles 
BDA, DBA, and therefore each of the angles BDA, DBA, is double of 
the angle DAB ; wherefore an isosceles triangle ABD is described, hav- 
ing each of the angles at the base double of the third angle. 

" Cofi. 1. The angle BAD is the fifth part of two right angles. 
<< For since each of the angles ABD afnd ADB is equal to twice the an* 
** gle BAD, they are togetW equal to four times BAD, and therefore all 
'' die three angles ABD, ADB, BAD, taken together, are equal to five 
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** times the angle BAD. But ike three angles ABD, ADB, BAD are 
'< equal to two right angles, therefore five times the angle BAD is equal to 
" two right angles ; or BAD is the fifth part of two right angles." 

" Cor. 2. Because BAD is the fifth part of two, or the tenth part of 
^ fouar right angles, all the angles ahout the centre A are together equal to 
<' ten times the angle BAD, and may therefore be diyided into ten piarts 
" each equal to BAD. And as these ten equal angles at the centre, must 
^ stand on ten equal arcs, therefore the arc BD is one*tenth of the cir- 
** cumference ; and the straight line BD, that is,^ AC, is therefore equal to 
** the side of an equilateral decagon inscribed in ^e circle BDE.'' 

PROP. XI. PROB. 

To inscribe an equQaUrcH and eguiangtthr pentagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCt)E be the ^ven circle, it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon in the circle ABCDE. 

Describe (10. 4.) an isosceles triwgle FGH, having each of the angles 
at G, H, double of the angle at F { and in the circle ABCDE inscribe (2. 
4.) the triangle ACD equiangular to the triangle FGH, so that the angle 
CAD be equal to the angle at F, and each of the angles ACD, CD A equal 
to the angle at G or H : where- 
fore each of the angles ACD, 
CD A is double of the angle 
CAD. Bisect (9. 1.) the angles 
ACD, CDA by the straight Imes 
CE, DB ; and join AB,BC,EP, 
EA. ABCDE is the pentagon 
required. 

Because the aQ|^es ACD, 
CDA are each of them double 
of CAD, and are bisected by the 
straight lines CE, DB,the five angles DAC, ACE, ECJ), CDB, BDA are 
equal to one another ; but equal angles stand upon equal arcs (26. 3.) ; 
therefore the five arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, £A are equal to one another ; and 
et][ual arcs are subtended by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; therefore the 
five straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, EA are equal to one another. Where- 
fore the pentagon ABCDE is equilateral* It is also equiangular; be- 
cause the arc AB ia equal to the arc DE ; if to each be added BCD, the 
whole ABCD is equal to the whole EDCB ; and the mgh AED stands 
on the arc ABCD, and the angle BAE on the arc EDCB : therefore the 
angle BAE is erpsl (27. 3.) to the angle AED : for the same reason, eaqh 
of the an^es ABC, BCD, CDE is equal to the angle BAE or AED : there- 
fore ^e pentagon ABCDE is equiangular; and it has been shewn that It 
is equilateral. Wherefore, in the given circle, an equilateral and equian- 
gular pentagon has been inscribed. 

Otherwise. 

" Divide the radius of the giren circle, so that the rectangle contained 
** by the whole and one of the parts may be equal to the square of the other 
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^(11. 2.). Apply in the eircle, on each side of a given point, a line 
•* equal to the greater of these parts ; then (2. Cor. 10. 4.), each of the 
•* arcs cut off will be one-tenth <^ the circumference, and therefore the 
** arc made up* of both will be one-fifth of the circumference ; and if the 
** straight line subtending this arc be drawn, it will be the side Of an 
^' equilateral pentagon inscribed in the circle." 

PROP. XIL PROS. 
To describe an equilateral ani equiangidar pentagon about a given etrcle. 

Let ABODE be the gjren circle, it is required to describe sm equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon about the circle ABODE. 

Let the angles of a pentagon, inscribed in the circle, by the last pro- 
position, be in the points A, B, C, D» E, so that the arcs AB, BC, CD, 
DE, EA are equal (11. 4.) ; and through the points A, B, C, D, E, draw 
GH, HK,.KL, LM, MG, touching (17. 3.) the circle ; take the centre F, 
and join FB, FK, FC, FL, FD. And because the straight line KL touch- 
es the circle ABODE in the point C, to which FC is drawn from the cen- 
tre F, FC is perpendicular (18. 3.) to KL ; therefore each of the angles 
at C is a right angle ; for the same reason, the angles at the points B, D are 
right angles ; and because FCKis aright angle, the square of FK is equal 
(47. 1.) to the squares of FC, OK. For the same reason, the square of 
FK is equal to the squares of FB, BK : therefore the squares of FC, OK 
are equal to the squares of FB, BK, of which the square of FC is equal to 
tl^e square of FB ; the remaining square of OK is therefore equal to the 
remaining square of BK, and the straight line CK equal to BK : and be- 
cause FB is equal to FC, and FK common to the triangles BFK, CFK, 
the two BF, FK are equal to the two OF, FK ; and the base BK is equal 
to the base KC ; therefore the angle BFK is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
KFC, and the angle BKF to FKC ; wherefore the angle BFC is double 
of the angle KFC, and BKC double of FKC : for the same reason, the an- 
gle CFD is double of the angle CFL, and OLD double of CLF : and be- 
cause the arc BC is equal to the arc CD, the angle BFC is equal (27. 3.) 
to the angle CFD : and BFC is double of the aUgle KFC, and CFD 
double of CFL ; therefore the angle 
KFC is equal to the angle CFL: 
now the right angle FCK is equal to 
the right angle FCL ; and therefore, 
in the two triangles FKC, FLO, there 
are two angles of one equal to two an- 
gles of the other, each to each, and the 
side FC, which is adjacent to the 
equal angles in each, is common to 
both ; therefore the other sides are 
equal (26. l.)tothe other sides,and the 
third angle to the third angle ; there- 
fore the straight line KC is equal to 
CL, and the angle FKC to the angle 
FLO : and because KC is equal to CL, KL is double of KC ; in the same 
manner, it may be shewn that HK is double of BK ; and because BK is 
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equal to KG, as w^s demonstrated, and KL is double of KG, and HiC di^uble 
of BK, HK is equal toKL ; in like manner, it may be shewn that Glt^ GM, 
ML are each of them equal to HK or KL: therefore the pentagon GHKLM 
is equilateral. It is also equiangula^r ; for, since the angle FKG is equal to 
the angle FLG, and the angle UKL double of the angle FKG, and KLM 
double of FLG, as was before demonstrated, the angle HKL is equal to 
KLM ; and in like manner it may be shewn, that each of the angles KHG, 
HGM, GML is equal to the angle HKL. or KLM ; therefore the five an- 
gles GHK, HKL, KLM, LMG, MGH being equal to one another, the pen* 
tagon GHKLM is equiangular ; and it is equilateral as Was demonstra- 
ted : and it is described about the circle ABGDE. 

PROP. Xin. PEOB. 

To inscribe a circle in a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABGDE be the given equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to inscribe a circle in the peatagon ABGDE. 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BGD, GDE by the straight lines GF, DF, and 
from the point F, in which they meet, draw the straight lines FB, FA, 
FE ; therefore, since BG is equal to GD, and CF common to the trian- 
gles BGF, DGF, the two sides BG, GF are equal to the two DG, CF ; 
and the angle BCF is equal to the angle DGF : therefore the base BF is 
equal (4. 1.) to the base FD, and the other angles to the other angles, to 
which the equal sides are opposite ; therefore the angle GBF is equal to 
the angle GDF : and because the angle GDE is double of CDF, and GDE 
equal to GBA, and GDF to GBF ; GBA is also double of the angle GBF ; 
therefore the angle ABF is equal to the 
angle GBF ; wherefore the angle ABC 
is bisected by the straight line BF : in 
the same manner, it may be demonstra- 
ted that the angles BAE, AED, are bi- 
sected by the straight lines AF, EF : 
from the point F draw (12. i.) FG, 
FH, FK, FL, FM perpendiculars to 
the straight lines AB, BG, CD, DE, 
EA; and because the angle HGF is 
equal to KGF, and the right angle 
FHC equal to the right angle FKG ; in 
the triangles FHC, FKG there are two 
angles of one equal to two angles of the other, and the side FG, which is 
opposite to one of the equal angles in each, is common to both ; therefore, 
the other sides shall be equal (26. 1.), each to each ; wherefore the per- 
pendicular FH is equal to the perpendicular FK : in the same manner it 
maybe demonstrated, that FL, FM, FG are each of them equal to FH, or 
FK ; therefore the five straight lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM are equal to 
one aiiother ; wherefore the circle described from the centre F, at the dis- 
tance of one of these five, will pass through the extremities of the other 
four, and touch the straight lines AB, BG, CD, DE, E A, because that the 
angles at the points G, H, K, L, M are right angles, and that a straight line 
drawn from the extremity of the diameter of a circle at right angles to it, 
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touches (1 . Cor. 16. 3.) the circle ; therefore each of the straight lines AB, 
BC, CD, DE, EA touches the circle ; wherefore the circle is inscribed in 
the pentagon ABODE. 

PROP. XIV. PROB. 
To describe a circle about a given equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABODE be the g^yen equilateral and equiangular pentagon ; it is 
required to describe a circle about it. . 

Bisect (9. 1.) the angles BCD, ODE by the straight lines CF, FD, and 
frem the point F, in which they meet, draw 
the straight lines FB, FA, FE to the points 
B, A, E. It may be demonstrated^ in the 
same manner as in the preceding proposition, 
that the angles CBA, BAE, AED are bisect- 
ed by the straight lines FB, FA, FE : and 
because that the angle BCD is equal to the 
angle ODE, and that FCD is the half of the 
angle BCD, and CDF the half of CDE ; the 
angle FCD is equal to FDC ; wherefore the 
side CF is equal (6. 1 .) to the side FD : in 
like manner it may be demonstrated, that FB, 
FA, FE are each of them equal to FC, or FD : therefore the Rve straight 
lines FA, FB, FC, FD, FE are equal to one another ; and the circle de- 
scribed from the centre F, at the distance of one of them, will pass through 
the extremities of the other four, and be described about the equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon ABODE. 

PROP. XV. PBOB. 

To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular hexagon in a given circle. 

Let ABCDEF be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon in it. 

Find the centre G of the circle ABCDEF, and draw the diameter AGD : 
and from D, as a centre, at the distance DG, describe the circle EGCH, 
join EG, CG, and produce them to the points B, F ; and join AB, BC, 
CD, DE, EF, FA : the hexagon ABCDEF is equilateral and equiangular. 

Because G is the centre of the circle ABCDEF, GE is equal to GD : 
and because D is the centre of the circle EGCH, DE is equal to DG ; 
wherefore GE is equal to ED, and the triangle EGD is equilateral ; and 
therefore its three angles EGD, ODE, DEG are equal to one another 
(Cor. 5. 1.) ; and the three angles of a triangle are equal (32. 1.) to two 
right angles ; therefore the angle EGD is the third part of two right an- 
gles : in the same manner it may be demonstrated that the angle DGC is 
also the third part of two right angles ; and because the straight line GO 
makes with EB the adjacent angles EGO, CGB equal (13. 1.) to two 
right angles ; the remaining angle CGB is the third part of two right 
angles ; therefore the angles EGD, DGC, CGB, are equal to one an- 
other; and also the angles vertical to them, BGA, AGF, FGE (15. 
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1.); therefore the six angles £GD, DGC, 
CGB, BGA, AGF^FGE are equal to one aar 
other. But equal angles at the centre stand 
upon equal arcs (26. 3.) : therefore the six 
arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are equal 
to one another : and equal arcs are subtend- 
ed by equal (29. 3.) straight lines ; there* 
fore the six straight lines are equal to one 
another, and the hexagon ABCDEP is 
equilateral. It is also equiangular; for, 
since the arc AF is equal to ED, to each of 
these add the arc ABCD ; therefore the 
whole arc FABCD shall be equal to the 
whole EDCBA : and the angle FED stands 
upon the arc FABCD, and the angle AFE 
upon EDCBA ; therefore the angle AFE 
is equal to FED : in the same manner it may be demonstrated, thaf the 
other angles of the hexagon ABCDEF are each of them equal to the 
angle AFE or FED ; therefore the hexagon is equiangular ; it is also 
equilateral, as was shown ; and it is inscribed in the giveh circle ABCDEF. 

Cor. From this it is manifest, that the sidv of £e hexagon is equal to 
the straight line from ^e centre, that is, to the radius of the circle. 

And if through the points A, B, C, D, E, P, there be drawn straight 
lines touching &e circle, an equilateral and equiangular hexagon shall be 
described about it, which may be demonstrated from what has been said 
of the pentagon ; and likewise a circle may be inscribed in a given equi- 
lateral and equiangular hexagon, and circumscribed about it, by a method 
like to that used for the pentagon. 




PROR XVI. PBOB. 



To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon in a given 

drele. 

Let ABCD be the given circle ; it is required to inscribe an equilateral 
and equiangular quindecagon in the circle ABCD. 

Let AC be the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed (2. 4.) u| the 
circle, and AB the side of an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon inscribed (11. 4.) 
in the same ; therefore, of such equal parts 
as the whole circumference ABCDF con- 
tains fifteen, the arc ABC, being the third 
part of the whole, contains five ; and the 
arc AB, which is the &hh part of the whole, 
contains three ; therefore BC their differ- 
ence contains two of the same parts : bi- 
sect (3a. 3.) BC in E ; therefore BE, EC 
are, each of them, the fifteenth part of the 
whole circuniference ABCD : therefore, if 
the straight lines BE, EC be drawn, uA 
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straight lines equal to them be placed (1.4.) around in the whole circle^ 
an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon will be inscribed in it. 

And in the same manner as was done in the pentagon, if through the 
points of division made by inscribing the quindecagon, straight lines be 
drawn touching the circle, an equilateral and equiangular quindecagon may 
be described, about it : and likewise, as in the pentagon, a circle may be 
inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular quindecag(Mi, and cir- 
cumscriljpd about it. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Any regular polygon being inscribed, if the arcs subtended by its sides 
be severally bisected, the chords of those semi-arcs will form a new regu- 
lar polygon of double the number of sides : thus, from having an inscribed 
square, we may inscribe in succession polygons of 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. sides ; 
from the hexagon may be formed polygons of 12, 24, 48, 9i6, Sic. sides ; 
from the decagon polygons of 20, 40, 80, ^c. sides ; and from the pente- 
decagon we may inscribe polygons of 30, 60, &c. sides ; and it is plain 
that each polygon will exceed the preceding in surface or area. 

It is obvious that any regular polygon whatever might be inscribed in a 
circle, provided that its circumference could be divided into any proposed 
number of equal parts ; but such division of the circumference like the tri- 
section of an angle, which indeed depends on it^ is a problem which has 
not yet been effected. There are no means of inscribing in a circle a regu* 
lar heptagon, or which is the same thing, the circumference of a circle can- 
not be divided into seven equal parts, by any method hitherto discovered. 

It was long supposed, that besides the polygons above mentioned, no 
other could be inscribed by the operations of elementary Geometry, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, by the resolution of equations of the first 
a2id second degree. But M. Gauss, of GOttingen, at length proved, in a 
work entitled Dtsquisitiones Arithmetics, Lipsie, 1801, that the circumfer- 
ence of a circle could be divided into any number of equal parts, capable 
of being expressed by the formula 2"+l« provided it be a prime number, 
that is, a number that cannot4be resolved into factors. 

The number 3 is the simj^est of this kind, it being the value of the 
above formula when n=l; the next prime number is 5, and this is also 
contained in the formula ; that is, when n=:2. But polygons of 3 and 5 
sides have already been inscribed. The next prime number expressed by 
the formula is 17 ; so that it is possible to inscribe a regular polygon of 
17 sides in a circle. 

For the investigation of Gauss's theorem, which depends upon the the- 
ory of algebraical equations, the student may consult Barlow*s Theory of 
Numbers. 

14 
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BOOK V. 



In the demonstrations of this book there are certain " signs or thdraeteri* 
which it has been found tK)nvenient to employ. 

« 1. The letters A, B, C, &c. are used to denote Magnitudes of any kind. 

"The letters m, n, p, q, are used to denote numbers only. 

It is to be observed, that in speaking of the magnitudes A, B, C/&c., 
we mean, in reality, those which these letters are employed to repre- 
sent ; they may be either lines, surfaces, or solids. 

** 2. When a number, or a letter denoting a number, is written close to 
" another letter denoting a magnitude of any kind, it signifies that the 
•* magnitude is multiplied by the number. Thus, 3A signifies three 
" times A; mB, m times B, or a multiple of B by »n. When the num- 
** ber is intended to multiply two or more magnitudes that follow, it is 
" written thus, m(A+B), which signifies the sum of A and B taken m 
"times ; »i(A— B) is m times the excess of A above B. 

" Also, when two lettei^ that denote numbers are written close to one an- 
" other, they denote the product pf those numbers, when mnltiplie4 into 
" one another. Thus, mn is the product of m into n ; and mnA is A mul- 
" tiplied by the product of m into n. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. A less magnitude is said to be a part of a greater magnitude, when the 
less measures the greater, that is, when the less is contained a certain 
number of times, exactly, in the greater. 

2. A greater magnitude is said to bo a multiple of a less, when the greater 
is measured by the less, that is, when the greater contains the less a cer- 
tain number of times exactly. 

3. Ratio is a mutual relation of two magnitudes, of the same kind, to one 
another, in respect of quantity. 
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4. Magnitudes are said to be of the same kind} when the less can be mul- 
tiplied so as to exceed the greater ; and it is only such magnitudes that 
are said to have, a ratio to one another. 

5. If there be four magnitudes, and if any equimultiples whatsoever be 
taken of the first and third, and any equimultiples whatsoever of the se- 
cond and fourth, and if, according as the multiple of the first i? greater 
than the mtiltiple of the second, equal to it, or less, the multiple of the 
third is also greater than the multiple of the fourth, equal to it, &t less ; 
then the first of the magnitudes is said to have to the second the same 
ratio that the third has to the fourth. 

6. Magnitudes are said to be proportionals, when the first has the same 
ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth ; and the third to the 
fonith the same ratio which the fifth has to the sixths and so on wWtever 
be their number. 

" When four magnitudes, A, B, C, D are proportionals, it is usual to say 
" that A is to B as C to D, and to write them thus, A : B :: C : D, or 
« thus, A : B=C : D." 

7. When of the equimultiples of four magnitudes, taken as in the fifth 
definition, the multiple of the first is greater than that of the second, 
but the multiple of the third is hot greater than the multiple of the fourth : 
then the first is said to have to the second a greater ratio than the third 
magnitude has to the fourth : and, on the contrary, the third is said to 
have to the fourth a less ratio than the first has to the second. 

8. When there is any number of magnitudes greater than two, of which 
the first has to the second the same ratio that the second has to the 
third, and the second to the third the same ratio which the third has to 
the fourth, and so on, the magnitudes are said to be continual propor- 
tionals. 

9. When three magnitudes are continual proportionals, the second is said 
to be a mean proportional between the other two. 

10. When there is any number of magnitudes of the same kind, the first 
is said to have to the last the ratio compounded of the ratio whtch the 
first has to the second, and of the ratio which the second has to the 
third, and of the ratio which the third has to the fourth, and so on unto 
the last magnitude. 

For example, if A, B, C, D, be four magnitudes of the same kind, the 
. first A is said to have to the last D, the ratio compounded of the ratio 
of A to B, and of tho ratio of B to C, and of the ratio of C to D ; or, 
the ratio of A to D is said to be compounded of the ratios of 4 to B, 
B to C, and C to D. 
And if A: B::E : F; and B : C::G: H,andC : D::K: L, then, since 
by this definition A has to D the ratio compounded of the ratios of A to 
B,BtoC, CtoD; A may also be said to have to D the ratio compounded 
of the ratios which are the same with the ratios of E to F, G to H, 
and K to L. 
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In like manner, the same things being supposed, if M has to N the same 
ratio which A has to D, then, for shortness' sake, M is said to have to 
N a ratio compounded of the same ratios which compound the ratio of 
A to D ; that is, a ratio compounded of the ratios of £ to F, G to H, 
and K to L. . 

11. If three magnitudes are conUnual pn^rtionals, the ratio of the first 
to the third is said to be duplicate of the ratio of the first to the second. 

« Thus, if A be to B as B to C, the ratio of A to C is said to be duplicate 
^* of thd ratio of A to B. Hence, since by the last definition, the ratio 
" of A to C is compounded of the ratios of A to B, and B to C, a ratio, 
<< which is compounded of two equal ratios, is duplicate of either of 
** these ratios.'' 

12. If four magnitudes are ccmtinnal propoitionals, the ratio of the first 
to the fourth is said to be triplicate of the ratio of the first to the fieoond, 
or of the ratio of the second to the third, <Sz;c. 

'^ So also, if there are five continual proportionals ; the ratio of the first 
" to the fifth is called quadruplicate of the ratio of the first to the se* 
" con^d ; and so on, according to the number of ratios. Hence, a ratio 
" compounded of three equal ratios, is triplicate of any one of those ra- 
" ties ; a ratio compounded of four equal ratios quadruplicate," Sdc. 

13. In proportionals, the antecedent terms are called homologous to one 
another, as also the consequents to one another. 

Geometers make use of the following technical words to signify certain 
ways of changing either the order or magnitude of proportionals^ so as 
that they continue still to be proportionals. 

14. Permutando, or altcmando, by permutation, or alternately ; this word 
is used when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, that the first 

' has the same ratio to the third which the second has to the fourth ; or 
that the first is to the third as the second to the fourth : See Prop. 16. 
of this Book. 

15. Invertendo, by inversion : When there are four proportionals, and it is 
inferred, that the second is to the first, as the fourth to the third. Prop 
A. Book 5. 

16. Componendo, by composition : When there are four proportionals, and 
it is inferred, that the first, together with the second, is to the second as 
the third, together with the fourth, is to the fourth. 18th Prop. Book 5. 

17. Dividendo, by division ; when there are four proportionals, and it is 
inferred that the excess of the first above the second, is to the second, 
as the excess of the third above the fourth, is to the fourth. 17th Prop. 
Book 5. 

18. Convertendo, by conversion ; when there are four proportionals, and 
it is inferred, that the first is to its excess above the second, as the third 
to irs excess above the fourth. Prop. D. Book 5. 
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19. Ex ttquali (sc. dlstantia), or ex soqno, from equality of distance; 
vihefQ there is any number of magnitudes more ibiuk two, and as many 
o&era, so that they are proportionals when taken two sad two of each 
rank, and it is inftmrred, that the first is to the last of the irst rank of 
magnitudes, ae the first is to the last of the others ; Of this there are the 
two following kinds, which arise from the different order in which the 
magnitudes are taken two and two. 

20. £x ssquali, from equality; this term is used eimply hy itself, when 
the first magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the first to the 
second of the other rank ; and as the second is to the third ot the iasti 
rank, so is the second to the third of the other ; and so on in order, and 
the inference is as mentioned in the preceding definition ; whence this 
is called ordinate ]»oportion. 

It is demonstrated in the 22d Prop. Book 5. . 

21. Ex nqpiali, in proportione perturbata, s^ inordinata : from equality, in 
perturbate, or disoxdeily proportkm ; this term is used when the first 
magnitude is to the second of the first rank, as the last but one is to the 
last of the second rank ; and as the second is to the third of the first 
rank, so is the last but two to the last but one of the second rank ; and 
as the third is to the fourth of the first rank, so ^s the third from the last, 
to the last but two, of the second rank ; and so on in a cross, or wivstm, 
5xrder ; and the inference is as in the 19th definition. It is demonstrated 
in the 23d Prop, of Book 5. 

AXIOM& 

1. Equimultiples ^f ^e same, or of equal magnitudes, are equal to one 
another. 

2. Those magnitudes of which the same, or equal magnitudes, are eqipi* 
multiples, are equal to one another. 

3. A mult^le of a greater magnitude is greater than the juune multiple of 
a less. 

4. That magnitude of which a multiple is greater than the same miilti- 
pie of anoSier, is greater than that other magnitude. 

PROP. L THEOIL 

If any nunAer fffMgidtuiis he eguimultiplei of as many others, each &f 
each, what multiple saevtr any one ef the first is (fits party the same muL 
tiple is the sum of all the first of^ sum of all the rest. 

Let any number of masnitudes A, B, and C be equimultiples of as many 
others, D, E, and F, each to each, A+B+C is the same multiple of D+ 
E+F, that AisofD. 

Let A contain D, B contain E, and C contain F, each the same number 
of times, as, for instance, three times 
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Then* because A contains D three times, A=D+D+I^« 

For the same reason, B=s£+e4-E ; 

And also, C=F+Ff F. 

Therefore, adding equals to equals (Ax. 2. l.)i A+B+C is equal to 

D+E+F, taken tli^ee times. In the same manner, if A, B, and C were 

each any other equimultiple of D, E, ^nd F, it would be shown that A+ 

B+C was the same multiple of D+E+F. 

Cor. Hence, if m be any number, mD+mE+jnF=m(D+E4-F). 
For tnD, mE, and mF are multiples of D, E, and F by «i, therefore their 
sum is also a multiple of D+E+F by m. 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

If to a multiple of a magnitude by any number , a multiple of the same mag- 
nitude by any number be added, the, sum wiU be the same multiple of thai 
magnitude that the sum of the two numbers is of unity. 

Let A=mC, and B=snC ; A+Bs=(«r+n)a 

For, since A=mC, A=C+C+C+&c. C being repeated m times. For 
the same reason, B=:C+C+<^c. C being repeated n times. Therefore, 
adding equals to equals, A+Bis equal to C taken m+n times ; that is, 
A+B=(m+»^C. Therefore A+B contains C as oft as there are units 
inm+w. 

CoR. 1. In the same way,' if there be any number of multiples what- 
soever, as A=mE, B=wE, C==pE, it is shown^ that A+B+C=(»i+» 

. Cor. 2. Hence also;, since A+ B 4* C =s(m+ »+p)E, and since A=mE, 
B=»E, and C=j)E, f7tE+«E+i>E=(m+»+i>)E. 

^' PROP. III. THEOR. 

If the first of three magnitudes contain the second as often as there are units 
in a certain number, and if the second contain the third also, as often as 
there are units in a certain number, the first will contain the third as often 
as there are units in the product of these two numbers. 

Let A=mB, and B=nC ; then A=mnC. 

Since B=nC, »iB=nC+«C+&c. repeated m times. But nC+nC, 
&c. repeated m times is equal to C (2. Cor. 2. 5.), multiplied by n+n+Sic, 
n being added to itself m times ; but n added to itself m times, is n multi- 
plied by m, or wn. Therefore nC4-wC+&c. repeated m times =smnC ; 
whence also fnB=mnC, and by hypothesis Ar=mB, therefore A=mnC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If the first of four magnitudes has the same ratio to the second ushkh the third 
has to the fourth f and if any equimultiples whatever be taken of the first and 
third, and any whatever of the second and fourth ; the multiple of the first 
shall have the same ratio to the multiple of the second, that the multiple of 
the third has to the multiple of the fourth. 

Let A : 6 : : C : D, and let m and n be any two ntimbers ; mk : itB : : 
«C : »D. I 

Take of mA and mC equimultiples by any number |», and of nB and nD 
equimultiples by any number q. Then the equimultiples of mA, and mC 
by p, ^re equimultiples also of A and C, for they contain A and C as oft as 
there are units in pm (3. 5.), and are equal to pmk and omC. For the same 
reason the multij&es of nB and nD by q, are ^B, qnu. Since, therefore, 
A : B : : C : D,and of A and C there are taken any equimultiples, viz. /mi A 
and/)mC, and of B and D, any equimultiples ^B, qnD, ifpmk be greater 
than ^B, pmC must be greater than qnD (def. 5. 5.) ; if equal, equal ; and 
if less, less. Bui pmA, pmC are also equimultiples of mk and mC, and 
^B, qnD are equimultiples of nB and nD^ therefore (def. 5. 5.), mA : nB 
: : mC : nD. 

Cor. In the same maimer it may be demonstrated, that if A : B : : C : 
D, and of A and C equimultiples be taken by any number m, viz. mA and 
mC, mA : B : : mC : D. This may also be considered as included in the 
proposition, and as being the case when n= 1 . 

PROP, V. THEOR. 

If one magnitude he the same multiple of another, which a magnitude taken 
fromthe fir St is of a magnitude taken from the other ; the rem 
same multiple oj the remainder, that the whole is of the whole. 



from the first is of a magnitude taken from the other ; the remainder is the 
ultiple ojiht 

Let mA and mB be any equimultiples of the two magnitudes A and B, 
of which A is greater than B ; mA— mB i6 the same multiple of A— B 
that mA is of A, that is, mA— mB=m(A— B). 

Let D be the excess of A above B, then A— B=D, and adding B to 
both, A=D+B. Therefore (1. 5.) mA=smD+mB ; take mB from both, 
and mA— mB=mD ; but D=:A—B, therefore mA— mB=m(A— B). 

PROP. VI. THEOR. 

If from a multiple of a magnitude hy any number a multiple of the same mag" 
nitude by a less number be taken away, the remainder will be the same nmlr 
tiple of that magnitude that the difference of the numbers is of unity. 

Let mA and nA be multiples of the magnitude A, by the numbers m and 
n, and let m be greater than n ; mA— nA contains A as oft as m-^n con- 
tains unity, or mA— nA=(m— n)A. 
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Let m— ft=5' ; then mzsin+q. Therefore (2. 5.) mA=rnA+^A ; take 
nA from both, and itiA— nAssgA. Therefore mA — »A contains A as ofi 
as there are units in q^ that is, in m — n, or fnA — nA^(m — n)A. 

Cor. When the difference of the two ntunbers is equal to unity or m— J 
i=fl, ^n fwA— »A=iA. 

PROP. A. THEOR. 

Ifffur magnitudea- he prqportumalsy tksu ose pr9portipn4ds also when Uti&n 

inversely. 

If A : B t : C : D, then also B : A : : D : C. 

Let mA and mC be any equimultiples of ^ and C ; »B and nD any'equi- 
multiples of B and D. Then, because A : B : : G ; D, if mA be less than 
nB^ mC will be less than nD (def. 5. 5.)^ that is, if nB be greater than mA, 
nD will be gres^ter than mC. For the same reason, if »B=:mA, nD=smC, 
imd if nB / mA, nD /^ mC, But nB» nD are any equimultiples of B and D, 
and mA, mC any equimultiples of A and C, therefore (def. 5., 5.), B : A * . 
t) : c. ; . 

PROP. B. THEOR. 

If the first Be the same tnuk^^le of the seeondy or M# same part of U, thai the 
third is of the fourth ; tbeJirM is to the second as ^ third to the fourth. 

First, if mA, mB be equimultiples of the mag^tudes A and B,^ mA : A : : 
mB : B. 

Take of mA and mB equimultiples by any number n ; and of A and B 
equimultiples by any number p ; these will be nmA (3. 6.), pA, nmB (3. 5.J, 
pB. Now, if nmA be greater thanpA, nm is also greater than p ; and if 
nm is greater than jp, nmB is greater than pB, therefore, when nmA is great- 
er than p A, ;imB is greisiter than pB. In the same manner, if nmA =p A, 
nmB±=pB, and if nmA^pA, nm6/pB. Now, nmA, nmB are any equi- 
mukiples of mA and mB ; and pA» pB are any equimultiples of A and B, 
therefore mA : A : : mB : B (def. 5. 5.). 

Next, Let C be the same part of A that D is of B ; theii A is the same 
multiple of C that B is of D, and therefore, as has been demonstrated, A : 
C : : B ; D and inversely (A. 5.) G : A : : D : fi. 

PROP. G. THEOR. 

If the first he to the second as the third to the fourth; and if the first he a 
multiple or a part of the second^ the third is the same mukiple or the same 
part of the fourth. 

Let A : B : : C : D, and first, let A be a multiple of B, C is the same 
multiple of D, that is, if A=mB, G=mD. 

Take of A and G equimultiples by any number as 2, viz, 2A and 2G ; 
and of B and D, take equimultiples by the number 2m, viz. 2mB, 2mD (3. 
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5.) ; tlien,because A=mB,2A=2mB ; and since A : B : : C ; D, and since 
2A=:2mB, therefore 2C=2mD (def. 5. 6.), and C=ff»D, that is, C contains 
D, m times, or as often as A contains B. 

Next, Let A be a part et B, C is the same part of D. For, since A : B 
•: C : D, inversely (A. 5.)rB : A:: D : C. But A being a part of B, B is 
a multiple of A ; and therefore, as is shewn above, D is the same midtiple 
of C, and therefore C is the same part of D that A is of B. 

PROP. YIL THEOR. 

Equfd magnitudes have the same ratio t» the same magnitude ; and the same 
has the same ratio to eqwd magnitudes. 

Let A and B be equal magnitudes, and C any other; A : C : : B«: C« 

Let mA, mB, be any equimultiples of A and B ; and nG any multiple 
ofC. 

Because A=BymA=»»B (Ax. 1.5.); wherefore, if mA be greater than 
nC, mB is greater than nC ; amd if mA=nC, mB=nC ; or, if mA^nC, mB 
j/ nC. But mA and mB are any equimultiples of A and B, and nC is any 
multiple of C, therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : C : : B : C. 

Again, if AsB, C : A : : C : B ; for, as has been proved, A : C : : B : 
C, and inversely (A. 5.), : A : : C : B. 

PROP. VIIL THEOR. 

Of unequal magnitudes, the greater has a greater ratio to the same than the less 
has ; and the same magnitude has a greater ratio to the less than it has to 
the greater. 

Let A + B be;a magpitude greater than A, and C a third magnitude, 
A+B has to a greater ratio &an A has to C ; and C has a greater ratio 
to A than it has to A+B. 

Let m be such a number that mA and mB are each of them greater than 
C ; and let nC be the least multiple of C that exceeds mA+mB'; then nC 
— C, that is (»— 1)C (1. 5.) will be less than mA+wB, or mA+mB, that 
is, m(A+B)is greater than (n — 1)C. But because nC is greater than 
mA-^-mBf and C less than mB, nC— C is greater than mA, or mA is less 
than nO— C, that is, than (»— 1)0. Therefore the multiple of A+B by 
m exceeds the multiple of C by n — 1, but the multiple of A by m does not 
exceed the multiple of C by n— 1 ; therefore A+B has a greater ratio to 
C than A has to (def. 7. 5.). 

Again, because the multiple of C by n— 1, exceeds the multiple of A by 
m, but does not exceed the multiple of A+B by m, C has a greater ratio to 
A than it has to A+B (def. 7. 5.). 

15 
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PROP- IX. THEOR. 

Magnitudes wMeh have the same ratio to the same magnitude are equal to one 
another ; and those to which the same magnitude has the same ratio are equal 
So one another, 

IfA:C::B:C,A=B. 

For if not, let A be greater than B ; then because A is ipreater than B, 
two numbers, m and n, may be found, as in the last proposition, such that 
jrA shall exceed itC, while mB does not exceed nC But because A : G 
: : B : C ; and if mA exceed nC, mB must also exceed nC (d«f. 5. 5.) : and 
it b also shewn that mB does not exceed nC, which is impossible. There- 
fore A is not greater than B ; and in the same way it is demonstrated that 
B is not greater than A ; therefore A is equal to B. 

Next,letC : A :: C : B, A=B- For by inversion (A. 5.) A : C : : B : 
C ; and therefore, by the first case, A=:B. 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

That magnitude^ u)hieh has a greater ratio than another has to the same jn^gns- 
tude^ is the greatest of the two : And that puEgmtude^ to wkieh the same has 
a greater ratio than it has to another magnitude^ is the least of the two, 

Ifthe ratio of A to C be greater than &at of B to C, A is greater than B. 

Because A : C/^B : C, two numfasjsrs m and n may be found, such that 
MA7nC, and mB^nC (det 7. 5.). Therefore also MA7flnB,aiid A/B 
(Ax. 4. 5.). 

. Again,letC : B7C : A; B/A. For two numbers, m andu maybe 
found, such that mC /^nB, and mC/nA (def. 7. 5.). Therefore, since nB 
IB less, and nA greater thiin the same magnitude mC,9iB^iiA, and there- 
line B^ A. 

PROP. XI. THEOR. 
Ratios tnat are equal to the same ratio are equal to one another. 

If A : B : : C : D; and alsoC : D : : E : F ; then A : B : : E : F. 

Take mA, «iC, mE, any equimultiples of A, C, and E ; smd nB, nD, nF, 
way equimultiples of B, D, and F. Because A : B : : C : D, if mA/^nB, 
mC7nD (def. 5. 5.) ; but if »C7nD, mE7jiF (def. 5. 6.), because C : D 
: : £ : F ; therefore if mA 7nB, mE 7nF. In the same manner, if mA= 
iiB,mE=nF; andif mA^nB, mE/nF. Now, mA,>mE are any equi- 
multiples whatever of Aand £ ; and iiB,fiFai^ whatever of Band F ; 
therefore A : B : : £ : F (def. 5. 5.). 
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PROP. XII. THEOR. 

If any number of magnitudes be proportionals, as one of the antecedents ts to 
its consequent, so are aU the antecedents, taken together, to all $he eonse^ 
quents. 

IfA: B:: 0: D,aedC: D::£: F; thenalscvA : B :: A+C+E: 
B+D+F. 

Take mk, mC, mE aoy equinmhiplea of A, C, and E ; and fiB*, fiD, nP, 
any equunultiples of B, D, and F. Then, becanse A : B : : C : D, if inA 
7 iiB,i»C7aD(dcf. 5. 5.) ; and when mC 7nD, mE 7 nF, because C : D 
: : E : F. Therefore, if mA7nB, mA+mC+mE 7nB+nD+nP : In die 
same manner, if mA=nB, mA+mC+mE=nB+*D+«F ; and if mA^ 
nB, mA+mC+mE/iiB+aD+nF. Now, t?iA+mC+mE=sm(A+C+ 
£) (Cor. 1. 5.), so that mA and mA+mC+mE are any eqnimultiplee of 
A, and of A+C+E. And for the same reason nB, and nB+nD+^^F are 
any equimultiples of B, and of B+D-fF ; therefore (def. 5. 5.) A : B : : 
A+C+E : B+D+F. 

PROP.XHL THEOR. 

If ^ first have to the second the same rMo which thethM has te^thefkurth^ 
but the third to the fourth a greater ratio than the fifth has to the sintk; 
thefrst has alsfl to the second a greater ratio than the fifth has to the siaeth* 

IfA : B : : : D; but C : D7E : F; then also, A : B7E :,F. 

Because : D 7E : F, there are two numbers m and 91, such that mC 7 
f>D, but mE Z nF (def. 7. 5.). Now, if mC 7nD» mA 711B, because A : B 
:^ C : D. Therefore mA/TnB, and mE/nF, wherefore, A : B7£ : F 
(def. 7. 5.). 

PROP. XIV. THEOR. 

If the first hone to the second the same ratio u^h the third has to the fourth^ 
andif the first be greater than the third, the second shall he greater than 
the fourth; if equal, equal; and if less, less. 

IfA: B:: C: D; then if A7C,B7D ; if A=G,B=D; andif A/ 
C,B^D. 

First, let A7C ; then A : B7C : *B (8. 5.), but A : B : : C : D, there- 
fore : D7C : B (13. 5.), and therefore B7D (10. 5.). 

In the same manner, it is proved, that if AsC, BasD; and if At^C, 
BZD. 

PROP. XV. THEOR, 
Magnitudes have the same ratio to one another wAtcA their equimuliiples have. 

If A and B be two magnitudes, and m any number, A : B . : mA : mB. 
Because A : B : : A : B (7. 5.) ; A : B : : A+A : B+B (12. 5.), or A : 
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B : : 2A : 2B. And in the same manner, since A : B : : 2A : 2B, A : B 
: : A+2A : B+2B (12. S.y, or A : B : : 3A : 3B; a^d so on, for all the 
equimultiples of A and B. 

PROP, XVL THEOR. 

If fowr magnitudes of the same kind he proportionals, they will also he pro- 
portionals when tcmn alternately, * 

If A : B : : C : D, then alternately, A : C . : B : D. 

Take mA, mB any equimultiples of A and B, and nC, nD any equimul 
tiples of C and D. Then (15. 5.) A : B : : mA : wB ; now A : B : : C : 
D* therefore (11. 5.) C : D : : »iA : mB. ButC : D : : nC : nD (15. 5.) ; 
therefore mA : mB :: nG : nD (11 » 5.): wherefore if mA7«C,mB7«D 
(14. 5.) ; if mA=»C, mB=nD, or if mA^nC, mB^nD ; therefore (def. 
5. 5.) A : C : : B : D. 

PROP. XVII. THEOR. 

If magnitudes, takenjointly, he proportionals, they wUl also he proportionals 
when taken septaratety ; that is, if the first, together with the second, have 
to the second the same ratio which the third, together with the fourth, has to 
the fourth^ the first will have to the second t& same ratio which the third 
has to the fourth. 

If A+B : B : : C+D : D, then by division A : B : : C : D. 

Take mA and nB any multiples of A and B, by the numbers m and n ; 
and first, let mA/nB : tp each of them add mB, then mA+mB ymB+nB. 
But mA+mBsm(A+B> (Cor. 1. 5.), and mB+nB=:(m+n)B (2. Cor. 2, 
5.), therefore m(A+B)7(m+n)B. 

And because A+B : B :: C+D : D,if m(A+B)7(m+n)B,m(C+D) 
7(m+n)D, or mC+mD7mD+»D, that is, taking mD from both, mC7 
nD. Therefore, when mA is greater than nB, mC is greater than nD, In 
like manner it is dei^onstrated, that if mA=:nB, mC=nD, and if mA/nB» 
that mDZ^D ; therefore A : B : : C : D (def. 5. 5.). 

PROP. XVIII. THEOR. 

If magnitudes, taken separately, he proportionals, they will also he proportion^ 
als when taken jointly, that is, if the first he to the second as the third to the 
fourth, the first and second together will he to the second as the third and 
fourth together to the fourth. 

If A : B : : C : D, then, by composition, A+B : B : : C+D : D. 

Take m(A+B), and nB any multiples whatever of A+B and B; and 
first, let m be greater than n. Then, because A+B is also greater than 
B,fn(A+B)7«B. For the same reason, m(G+D)7»D. In this case, 
therefore, that is, when mjn, m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C+D) 
is greater than nD. And in the same manner it may be proved, that when 
mssn, m(A+B) is greater than nB, and m(C+D) greater than nD. 
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Next, let m^f n, or n /m, then in(A4-B) iftay be greater than nB, or may 
be equal to it, or may be less ; first, let ir(A+B) be greater than fiB ; then 
ai8o,mA+<nB7nB ; take mB, wUch is less than aB, from both, and iHA 
7nB— mB, or mA7(n— fn)B (6, 5.). But if mA7(n— m)B, mC 7(n— w) 
D, because A : B : : C : D. Now, (n— m)DsnD— mD (6. 5.), therefore 
mC7nD— mD, and adding mD to both, mC+mD7nD, that is (1. 5.), 
m(C+D)7nD. If, therefore, m(A+B)7nB, fn(C+D)7«D, 

In the same manner it will be proved, that if fn(A-|-B)=sn6, ^C+D) 
sxfiD ; and if m(A+B)/iiB» m(C+D)^nD ; therefore (def. 5. 5.), A+ 
B : B : : C+D : D 

PROP. XIX. THEORi 

If a whole magnitude be to a tohole^ as a magnitude taken from the first ts to a 
magnitude taken from the other; the remainder wUl be to the remainder as 
the whole to the whole. 

If A: B :: C: D,andif Cbelesstlian A, A— C : B— D : : A : B. 

Because A : B : : C : D, alternately (16. 5.), A : C : : B: D ; and there- 
fore by division (17. 5.) A— C : C : : B— D : D. Wherefore, again alter- 
nately, A— C : B— D : : C : D ; but A : B : : C : D, therefore (11. 5.) A 
— C: B— D:: A: D. 

Con. A— C : B— D : : C : D. 

PROP. D. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes be proportumals, they are also proportionals by conversion^ 
that iSf the first is to its excess above the second^ as the third to its excess 
above the fourth. 

If A : B : : C : D, byconversion, A : A— B : : C : C— D. 

For, since A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), A— B ;. B : : C— D : D, 
and inversely (A. 5^) B : A^B : : D : C— D ; dierefore, by composition 
(18.5.),A: A-B::C:C-D. 

CoR. In the same way, it may be proved that A : A+B : : C : C+D^ 
PROP. XX, THEOR. 

If there be three magnitudes, and other three j which taken two and two, have 
the same ratio ; ij the first be greater than the third, the fourth is greater 
than thesixth; if equal, equal; and if less, less* 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, and C, and other three D, E, and F ; 
and if A : B : : D : E ; and also B : C :: E : F, then 
if A7C,D7F; if.A=C, D = F; and if A^C,D 
ZF. 



A, B, C, 
D, E, F. 



First, let A7C ; then A : B7C : B (8. 5.). But A : B : : D : E, there- 
forralsoD : E7G : E(13.5.). NowB : C : : E : F, and inversely (A. 
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&), C : B : : F : E r «i»d it has been shewa dmt I> : E/C : B, tbeiefpre 
D : E7F : E (13. 5.), and ccmsequenOy D/F (lOv 5.). 

N«3^t,letA==C; theaA : B :: Q: B(7.d.),butA : B : i D : E;ther»- 
fbre, G : B : : D : E, but C : B : : F : E, therefore, D : E : : F : E (11. 
6.), and D«F (9. 6.). Lastly, let A^ C* Then C 7 A, and because, as 
was already fthewn, G : B : : F : E, and B : A : : E : J[> ; therefore, by the 
first case, if C 7 A, F7D, that is,if A^C, D/F. 

PROP. XXI. THEOR. 

If there be three magnitudes, and other three y which have the same ratio taken titjo 
and two, but in a cross ft^: ^ the first magnitude be greater than the third, 
the fourth is greater t^an the sixth ; if equal, equal ; and if less, less. 

If there be three magnitudes, A, B, C, and other three, Dj E, and F, 
such that A: B :: E: F,andB: C :: D: E; ifA7C,D7F; if A=C, 
D=F; andifAZG,DZF. 

First,.let A7C. Then A : B7C : B (8. 5.),but 
A:B :: E:F, therefore E:F7G: B(13. 5.). Now, 
B : G : : D : E, and inyersely, C : B: : E : D ; there- 
fore,E : F7E : D (13. 5.), wherefore, D 7F (1(X 5.). 

Next, let A=:G. Then (7. 5.) A : B : : G : B ; but A : B : : E : F^ 
therefore, G : B : : E : F (11. 5.) ; but B : C : : D : E, and inversely, C : 
B : : E : D, therefore (11. 5.), E : F : :. £ : D„aad, coiiseque])tIy,.DaF 
(9. 5.). 

Lastly, let A/C. Then C7A.f and, as was already proved, C : B : : 
B : D ; and B : A : : F : E, therefore, by this first case, since G7A, P 7 

D, thatis,D^F. 

PROP. XXII. THEOH. 

If there be any number of magnitudes, imd as manfothms^ which, taken two ana 
two in order, have the same ratio ; the first will have to the last of the first 
magnitudes, the same ratio whfch the first of the other has to the lastr 

First, let there be three magnitudes. A, B, G, and other three^ D, E, F, 
which, taken two and two, in order, have the same ratio, viz. A : B : : D : 

E, and B : G : : E : F ; then A : G ; : D : F. 

Take of A and D any equimultiples whatever, mk, mD ; and of B and 
D any whatever, nB, nY : and of G and F any whatever, qC, qF, Because 
A : B : : D : E, mA : nB : : mD : nE (4, 5.) ; and 
f(» the same reason, nB : ^G : : nE : ^F. Therefore 
(20. 5.) according as mA is greater than qC, equal to 
it, or less, mD is greater than ^F, equal to it, or 
less ; but mA, mD are any equimultiples of A and D ; 
aadd ^, ^F are any equimultiples of G and F ; therefore (def. 5. 5\ A : G 
: : D : F. 

Again, let there be four magnitudes, and other four which, taken two 

* N. B. This propoiitioa is maidly cited by the woida ** ex squali,** oc ** ex ssqae.**^ 



A, 


B, C, 


D, 


E,,F, 


mA, 


hB, yC, 


mD, 


«E, 9F. 
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and two in order, have tlie same nitia, viz. A : B : : E : F ; B : : : F : 
G;C:D::G:H.^nA:I>::E:H- 

For, since A, B, G are three taagmtiide», and 
E, F, G other three, which, taken two And two, 
have the same ratio, by the foregoing case, A : 



A, B, C, D, 
E, F, Gi H. 



: : E : G. And because also G : D : : G : H, by that same case, A : D 
: : E : H. In the same manner is the demcmstration extended to any num- 
ber of magnitudes. 

PROP. XXIII. THEOR* 

if there, he any number of magnitudes^ and as many others^ which^ taken two 
and twoyin a cross araer^ have the same ratio; the first toiU have to the last 
of the first magnitudes the same ratio which the first of the others has to 
the last* 

First, Let there be three magnitudes, A, B, G, and other three, D, E, and 
F, which, taken two and two in a cross order, haye the same ratio, viz. A 
: B : : E : F, and B : C : : D : E, then A : C : : D : F. Take of A, B, 
and D, any equimultiples mA, mB» mD ; and of C, E, F any equimultiples 
nC, nE, nF. 

Because A : B : : E : F, and because also A : B : : mA : mB (15. 5.), 
and E : F : : nE : fiF ; therefore, mAimB : : nE : nF (11. 5.). Again, 
because B : G : : D : E, mB : nO : : mD : nE (4. 
5.) ; and it has been just shewn that mA : mB : : 
nE : nF; therefore,if mA7nC, mD 7 nF(2 1.5.) ; 
if mA=snG, mD=nF; and if mA/wC, mD/nF. 
Now, mA and mD are any equimultiples of A and 
D, and nC, nF a^y equimtiltiples of C and F ; therefore, A : C : : D : F 
(def. 5. 5.). 

Next, Let there be four magnitudes. A, B, C, and D, and other four, E, 
F, G, and H, which, taken two and two in a cross order, have the same 
ratio, viz. A : B : : G : H ; B : G : : F : G, and 



A, P, 


c. 


D,, E, 


F, 


mA, *nB, 


«C, 


mD, nB, 


nF. 



G : D : : E : F, then, A : D : : E : H. For,since A, B, C, D, 
A, B, C, are three magnitudes, and F, G, H, other E, F, G, H. 
three, which, taken two and two, in a cross order, 
have the same ratio, by the first case, A : G : : F : H. But : D : : E : 
F, therefore, again, by the first case, A : D : : E : H. In the same manner 
may the demonstration be extended to any number of magnitudes. 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

If the first has to the second the same ratio which the third has to the fourth ; 
and the fifth to the second, the same ratio which the sixth has to the fourth ; 
the first and fifth together ^ shall have to the second^ the same ratio which 
the third and sixth together, have to the fourth. 

Let A : B : : G : D, and also E : B : : F : D, then A+E : B : : C+F : D. 

* N. B. Thir proposition is uaualiy cited by the wprde " ex flequali in proportione pertur 
iMUa;" or, " ex equo inTenely." 
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Because E : B : : F : D, by inversion, B : E : : D : P. But by hypo- 
thesis, A : B : : C : D, therefore, ex aoquali (23. 5.), A : E : : C : F ; a&d 
by composition (18. 5.), A+E : E : : C+F : F. And again by hypothe- 
sis, E : B : : F : D, therefore, ex sequali (22. 5.), A+E : B : : C+F : D. 

PROP. E. THEOR. 

If four magnitudes he proportionaU^ the sum of the first two is to their diffe* 
rence as the sum of the other two to their difference. 

Let A : B : : C ; D ; then if A7B, 

A+B: A-B :: C+D : C-I>; orifA^fB 

A+B : B^A : : C+D : D^-C. 
For, if A 7B, then because A : B : : C : D, by division (17. 5.), 

A— B : B ; : C— D : D, and by inversion, (A. 5.), 

B : A— B : : D : C— D. But, by composition (18. 6.), 

A+B : B : : C+D : D, therefore, ex cequali (22. 6.), 

A+B : A-B : : G+D : C-D. 
In the same manner, if B / A, it is proved, that 

A+B : B-A : : C+D : D-C. 

PROP. P. THEOR. 
Ratios which are compounded of equal ratios, are equal to one another. 

Let the ratios of A to B, and of B to C, which compound the ratio of A 
to C, be equal, each to each, to the ratios of D to E, and E to F, which com- 
pound the ratio of D to F, A : C; : D : F. 

For, first, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of 
D to E, and the ratio of B to C equal to that of E to 
F, ex aequali (22. 5.), A : C : : D : F. 

And next, if the ratio of A to B be equal to that of E to F, and the ratio 
of B to C equal to that of D to E, ^x sequali inversely (23. 5.), A : C : : D 
: F. In the same manner may the proposition be demonstrated, whatever 
be the number of ratios. 

PROP. G. THEOR. 

If a magnitude measure each of two others^ it will also measure their sum and 

difference. 

Let C measure A, or be contained in it a certain number of times ; 9 times 
for instance : let C be also contained in B, suppose 5 times. Then A=9C, 
and B=5C ; consequently A and B togeUier must be equal to 14 times C, 
so that C measures the sum of A and B ; likewise, since the difference of 
A and B is equal to 4 times C, C also measures this difference. And had 
any other numbers been chosen, it is plain that the results would have been 
similar. For, let A=inC, and B=nC ; A+B;=(m+n)C, and A— B= 
(m— ii)C. 

CoR. If C measure B, and also A— B, or A+B, tt must measure A, for 
the sum of B and A— B is A, and the difference of B and A+B is also A. 



A, B, C, 
D, % F. 
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BOOK VI. 

DEFINITIONS 

1. Similar rectilineal figures are 
those which have their several 
angles equal, each to each, aad 
the sides about the equal angles 

proportionals. 

In two similar figures, the sides which lie adjacent to equal angles, are 

called homologous sides. Thoise angles themsekes are called homo- 
logous angles. In dififerent circles, similar arcSf sectors, and segments, 
are those of which the arcs subtend equal angles at the centre. Two 
equal figures are always similar ; but two similar figures may be very 
unequal. 

2. Two sides of one figure fure said to be reciprocally proportional to two 
sides of another, when one of the, sides of the first is to one of the 
sides of the second, as the remaining side of the second is to the re- 
maining side of the first. 

3. A straight lin6 is said to be cut in extreme and mean ratio, when the 
whole is to the greater segment, as the greater segment is to the less. 

4. The altitude of a triangle is the straight line 

drawn from its vertex perpendicular to the base. 

The altitude of a parallelogram is the perpendicu- 
lar which measures the distance of two oppo- 
site sides, taken as bases. And the altitude of 
a trapezoid is the perpendicular drawn between 
its two parallel sides. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

Triangles and parallelograms, of the same altitude, are one to another as their 

bases. 

Let the triangles ABC, ACD, and the parallelograms EC, CF have the 
same altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from ihe point A to BD : Then, 

16 
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as the base BC, is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle 
ACD, and the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Produce BD both ways to the points tt, L, and take any nuniber of 
straight lines BG, GH, each equal to the base BC; and DK, KL, any 
number of themj each equal to the base CD ; and join AG, AH, AK, AL. 
Then, because CB, BG, GH are all equal, the triangles AHG, AGB, ABC 
are all equal (38. 1.) ; Therefore, whatever multiple the base HC is of the 
base BC, the same multiple is the triangle AHC of the triangle ABC. For 
the same reason, whatever the base liC is of the base CD, the same mul- 
tiple is the triangle ALC of 
the triangle ADC. But if %_ 

the base HC be ^equal to the 
base CL, the triangle AHC 
is also equal to the triangle 
ALC (38. 1.): and if the 
base HC be greater than the 
base CL, likewise the trian* 
gle AHC is greater than the 
triangle ALC ; and if less, 
less. Therefore, since there 
are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases BC, CD, and the two -triangles 
ABC, ACD ; and of the base BC and the triangle ABC, the £rst and tUrd, 
any equimultiples whatever have been taken, viz, the base HC, and tha 
triangle AHC ; and of the base CD and triangle ACD, the second and 
fourth, have been taken any equimultiples whatever, viz. the base CL and 
triangle ALC ; and since it has been shewn, that if the base^HC be greatei^ 
than the base CL, the triangle AHC is greater than the triangle ALC ; 
and if equal, equal ; and if less, less ; Therefore (def, 5. 5.), as the base 
BC is to the base CD, So is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD. 

And because the parallelogram CE is double of the triangle ABC (41. 
1.), and the parallelogram CF double of the triangle ACD, and because 
magnitudes have the same ratio which their equimultiples have (15. 5.) ; 
as the triangle ABC is to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the parallelogram CF. And because it has been shewn, that, as the base 
BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD ; and 
as the triangle ABC to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the parallelogram CF ; therefore, as the base BC is to JLhe base CD, sols 
(11. 5.) the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

Cor. From this it is plain, that triangles and parallelograms that have 
equal altitudes, are to one another as their bases. 

Let the figures be placed so as to have their bases in the same straight 
line ; and having drawn perpendiculars from the vertices of the triangles to 
the bases, the straight line which joins the vertices is parallel to that in 
which their bases are (33. 1.), because the perpendiculars are both equal 
and parallel to one another. Then, if the same construction be made as in 
the proposition, the demonstration will be the same. 
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PROP. II. THEOR. 

If n straight line be drawn parallel to one of the sides of a triangle, it will cut 
the other sides, or the other sides produced, proportionally : And if the 
sides, or the sides produced, be cut proportionally, the straight line which 
joins the points of section will be parallel to the remaining side of the tri- 
emgle. 

Let DE be drawn parall^ to BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC : 
BD is to DA as CE to EA. 

Join BE, CD ; then the triangle BDE is equal to the trj^ngle CDE (37. 
l.)y because they are on the same base DE and between the same paral- 
lels DE, BC : but ADE is another triangle, and equal magnitudes haye, 
to the same, the same ratio (7. 5.) ; therefore, as the triangle BDE to the 
triangle ADE, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; but as the 
triangle BDE to the triangle ADE, so is (1. 6,) BD to DA, because, hav- 
ing the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular drawn from the point E to AB, 
they are to one another as their bases ; and for the same reason, as the 
triangle CDE to the triangle ADE, so b CE t6 EA. Therefore, as BD 
to DA, so is CE to EA (11. 5.]|. 

Next, let th^ sides AB, AC of the triangle ABC| ot these sides produced. 




be cut proportionally in the poiota D, E, that is, so that BD be to DA, as 
CE to EA, and join DE ; DE is parallel to BC. 

The same construction being made, because as BD to DA, so is CE to 
E A ; and as BD to DA, so is the triangle BDE to the triangle ADE ( 1 . 6.) : 
and as CE to EA, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE ; therefore 
the triangle BDE, is to the triangle ADE, as the triangle CDE to the tri- 
angle ADE ; that is, the triangles BDE, CDE have the same ratio to the 
triangle ADE ; and therefore (9. 5.) the triangle BDE is equal to the tri- 
angle CDE : And they are on the same base DE ; but equal triangles on 
the same base are between the same parallels (39. 1.) ; therefore DE is 
parallel to BC. 
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PROP. m. THEOR, 

If the angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line tohichalso cuts the base ; 
the segments of the base shall have the same ratio which the other sides of 
the triangle have to one another; And if the segments of the base have the 
same ratio which the other sides of the triangle have to one another, the straight 
line drawn from the vertex to the point of section, bisects the verticcd angle. 

Let the angle BAG, of any triangle ABC, be divided into two equal an- 
gles, by (he straight line AD ; BD is to DC as BA to AC. 

Through the npint C draw CE parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to DA, and let BA 
produced meet CE in E. Because the straight line AC meets the paial* 
lels AD, EC, the angle ACE is equal to the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.) : 
But CAD, by the hypothesis, is equal to the ang^le BAD ; wherefore BAD 
is equal to the angle ACE. Ag^in, 
because the straight line BAE meets 
the parallels AD, EC, the exterior an- 
gle BAD is equal to the interior and 
opposite angle AEC ; But the angle 
ACE has been proved equal to the an- 
gle BAD; therefore also ACE is 
equal to the angle AEC, and conse- 
quently the side AE is equal to the 
side (6. 1 .) AC. And because AD is 
drawn parallel to one of the sides of 
the triangle BCE, viz. to EC, BD is 
to DC, as BA to AE (2. 6.) ; but AE is equal to AC ; therefore, as BD to 
DC, so is BA to AC (7. 5.). 

Next, let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle BAC is 
divided into two equal angles, by the straight line AD. 

The same construction being made * because, as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AC ; and as BD to DC, so is BA 
to AE (2. 6.), because AD is paral- 
lel to EC : therefore AB is to AC, as 
AB to AE (11. 5.): Consequently 
AC is equal to AE (9. 5.), and the 
angle AEC is therefore equal to the 
angle ACE (5. L). But the angle 
AEC is equal to the exterior and op* 
posite angle BAD ; and the angle 
ACE is equal to the alternate angle 
CAD (29. 1.): Wherefore also the 
angle BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD : Therefore the angle BAC is cut into two equal angles by the straight 
line AD. 
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PROP. A. THEOR. 

Ifth4 exterior angh of a triangle he bisected hy a straight line which also cuts 
the base produced; the segments between thebisecting line and the extremities 
of the base have the same ratio which the other sides of the triangles have to 
one another ; And if the segments of the base produced have the same ratio 
which the other sides of the triangles have, the straight Hne^ drawn from the 
vertex to the point of section, bisects the exterior angle of the triangle. 

Let tlie exterior angle CAE, of any triangle ABC, be bisected by the 
straight line AD which meets the base produced in D ; BD is to DC, as 
BA to AC. 

Through C draw OF parallel to AD (Prop. 31. 1.) : and because the 
straight line AC meets the parallels AD, FC, the angle ACF is equal to 
the alternate angle CAD (29. 1.): But CAD is equal to the angle DAB 
(Hyp.) : therefore also DAE is equal to the angle ACF. Again, because 
the straight line FAE meets the parallels AD, FC, the exterior angle DAE 
is equal to the interior and opposite angle CFA ; But the angle ACF nas 
been proved to be equal to the an- 
gle DAE ; therefore also the angle 
ACF is equal to the angle CFA, 
and consequently the side AF is 
equal to the side AC (6. 1.) ; and, 
because AD is parallel to FC, a 
side of the triangle BCF, BD is to 

DC, as BA to AF (2. 6.) ; but AF 

is equal to AC ; therefore as BD ^ dr% ^ 

b to DC, so is BA to AC. JJ V/ D 

Now let BD be to DC, as BA to AC, and join AD ; the angle CAD is 
equal to the angle DAE. 

The same construction being made, because BD is to DC as fiA to AC ; 
and also BD to DC, BA to AF (2. 6. ) ; therefore BA is to AC, as BA to 
AF (11. 5.), wherefore AC is equal to AF (9. 5.), and the angle AFC 
equal (5. 1.) to the angle ACF : but the angle AFC is equal to the exte- 
rior angle EAD, and the angle ACF to the alternate an^e CAD ; there- 
fore also EAD is equal to the angle CAD 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

Tlte sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are proportionals; and 
those vuhich are opposite to the equal angles are homologous sides^ that is, are 
the antecedents or consequents of the ratios 

Let ABC, DCE, be equiangular triangles, having the angle ABC equal 
to the angle DCE, and the angle ACB to the angle DEC, and conse- 
quently (4. Cor. 32. 1.) the angle BAC equal to the angle CDE. The 
sides about the equal angles of the triangles ABC, DCE are proportionals , 
and those are the homologous sides which are opposite to the equal an- 
gles. 
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Let the triangle DCE be placed, so that its side CE may be contiguous 
to BC, and in the same straight line with it : And because the angles ABC, 
ACB are together less than two right angles (17. 1.), ABC and DEC, 
which is equal to ACB, are also less than 
two right angles : wherefore BA, ED pro- 
duced shall meet (1 Cr.29. l.);letthem be pro- 
duced and meet in the point F ; and because 
the angle ABC is equal to the angle DCE, 
6F is parallel (28. 1.) to CD. Again, be- 
cause the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DEC, AC is paraUel to FE (28. 1 .) : There- 
fore FACD is a parallelogram ; and conse- 
quently AF is equal to CD, and AC to FD 
(34. 1.) : And because AC is parallel to FE, 
one of the sides of the triangle FBE, BA : 
AF is equal to CD ; therefore (7. 5.) BA : 
nately, BA : BC : : DC : CE (16. 5.) 
BF,BC: CE:: FD 




B 

AF : : BC : CE (2. 6.) : but 

CD : : BC : CE ; and alter- 

, Again, because CD is parallel to 

DE (2. 6.>; but FD is equal to AC ; therefore BC 



CE : : AC : DE ; and ahemately, BC : CA 
because it has been proved that AB : BC : : DC 
CE : ED, ex aequali, BA : AC : : CD : DE. 



CE : ED. Therefore, 
CE ; and BC : CA : : 



PROP. V. THEOR. 



If the sides of two tnangles, about each of their ungUs, be proportionals^ the 
triangles shall be equiangular^ and have their equal angles opposite to the 
hommogous sides. 

Let the triangles ABQ, DEF have their sides proportionals, so that AB 
is to BC, as DE to EF ; and BC to CA, as EF to FD ; and consequently 
ex squaU, BA to AC, as ED to DF ; the triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle DEF, and their equal angles are opposite to the homologous 
sides, viz. the angle ABC being eqiml to the angle DEF, and BCA to 
EFD, and also- B AC to E DF. 

At the points E, F, in the straight 
line EF, make (Prop. 23. 1.) the an- 
gle FEG equal to the angle ABC, 
and the angle EFG equal to BCA, 
wherefore the remaining angle BAC 
is equal to the remaining angle 
EOF (4. Cor. 32. 1.), and the trian- 
gle ABC is therefore equiangular to 
the triangle GEF ; and consequently 
they have their sides opposite to the 
equal angles proportionals (4. 6.). 
Wherefore, 

AB : BC : : GE : EF ; but by supposition, 

AB : BC : : DE : EF, therefore, 

DE : EF : : GE : EF. Therefore (11. 5.) DE and GE have 
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the same ratio to EF, and consequently are equal (9. 5.). For the same 
reason, DP* is equal to FG : And because, in the triangles DEF, GEF, 
DE is equal to EG, and EF common, and also the base DF equal to tlie 
ba^e GF ; therefore the angle DEF is equal (8. 1.) to the angle GEF, and 
the other angles to the other angles, which are, subtended by the equal 
sides (4. 1.). Wherefore the an^e DFE is equal to the angle GFE, and 
EDF to EGF : and because the angle DEF is equal to the angle GEF, 
and GEF to the angle ABC ; therefore the angle ABC is equal to the an* 
gle DEF: For the same reason, the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DFE, and the single at A to the angle at D. Therefore the tmangle ABC 
is equiangular to the trian^e DEF. 

PROP. VI. *THEOE. 

If two trianghs have oneiangle of the one equal to one angle of the other, and 
the sides about the equal angles proportionals, the triangles shall he equianr 
gular, and shall have those angles equal which are opposite to the honwUh 
gous sides. 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF have the angle BAG in the one equal to 
the angle EDF in the other, and the sides about those angles proportion*- 
als ; that is, BA to AC, as ED to DP ; the triangles ABC, DEF are equi- 
angular, and have the angle ABC equal to the angle DEF, and ACB to 
DFE. 

At the points D, F, in the 
straight line DF, make (Prop. 
23. l.)the angle FDG equal to 
eitheir of the angles BAC, EDF ; 
and the angle DFG equal to the 
angle ACB ; wherefore the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to 
the remaining one at G (4. Cor. 
32. 1.), and consequently the 
triangle ABC is equiangular to 
the triangle DGF ; and therefore 

BA : AC : ; GD (4. 6.) : DF. But by hypothesis, 

BA : AC : : ED : DF ; and therefore 

ED : DF : : GD : (11. 5.) DF ; wherefore ED is equal (9. 5.) to 
DG ; and DF is common to the two triangles EDF, GDF ; therefore the 
two sides ED, DF are equal to the two sides GD, DF ; but the angle 
EDF is also equal to the angle GDF ; wherefore the base EF is equal to 
the base FG (4. 1.), and the triangle EDF to the triangle GDF, and the 
remaining angles to the remaining angles, each tp each, which are sub- 
tended by the-cqual sides : Therefore the angle DFG is equal to the angle 
DFE, and the angle at G to the angle at E : But the angle DFG is equal 
to the angle ACB ; therefore the angle ACB is equal the angle DFE, and 
the angle BAC is equal to the angle EDF (Hyp.) ; wherefore also the re- 
maining angle at B is equal to the remaining angle at E. Therefore tha 
triangle ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 
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PROP. VIL THEOR. 

fjftwo^ triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the other, and 
the sides about two other angles proportionais, then, if each of the remaining 
angles be either less, or not less, than a right angle, Che triangles shall be 
equiangular, and have those angles equal tSout which the sides are propor* 
tionals. 

Let the two triangles ABC, DEF have one angle in the one equal to one 
angle in the other, viz. the angle BAG to the aogle EDF, and the sides 
about two otner angles ABC, JjEF proportionals, so that AB is to BC,~as 
DE to EF ; and, in the first case, let each of the remaining angles at C, F, 
be less than a right angle. The triangle ABC is equiangular to the tri- 
angle DEF, that is, the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF, and the 
remaining angle at C to the remaining angle at F. 

For, if the angles ABC, DEF be not equal, one of them is greater than 
the other : Let ABC be the greater, and at the point B, in the straight 
line AB, make the angle ABG equal 
to the angle (Prop. 23. l.)DEF : and 
because &e angle at A is equal to the 
angle at D, and the angle ABG to 
the angle DEF; the remaining an- 
gle AGB is equal (4. Cor. 32. L) to 
Uie remaining angle DFE; There- 
fore the triangle ABG is equiangular 
to the triangle DEF ; 

wherefore (4. 6.), AB : BG : : DE : EF ; tut, 
by hypothesis, DE : EF : : AB : BC, 
therefore, AB ; BC : : AB : BG (11. 5.), 

and because AB has the same ratio to each of the lines BC, BG ; BC is 
equal (9. 5.) to BG, and therefore the angle BGC is equal to the angle 
BCG (5. 1.) ; But the angle BCG is, by hypothesis, less than a right an- 
gle ; therefore also the angle BGC is less tnan a right angle, and the adja- 
cent angle AGB must be greater than a right angle (13. 1.). But it was 
proved that the angle AGB is equal to the angle at F ; therefore the angle 
at F is greater than a right angle : But by the hypothesis, it is less than a 
right angle ; which is absurd. Therefore the angles ABC, DEF are not 
unequal, that is, they are equal : And the angle at A is equal to the angle 
at D ; wherefore the remaining angle at C is equal to the remaining angle 
at F ; Therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

Next, let each of the angles at C, F bo not less than a right angle ; the 
triangle ABC is also, in this case, equiangular to the triangle DEF. 

The same constniction being 
made, it may be proved, in like J^ 

manner, that BC is equal to BG, 
and the angle at C equal to the 
angle BGC : But the angle at C 
is not less than a right angle ; y^^^-"'"'^^ ^ 

therefor^the angle BGC is not ^^^^^"""^ — J -_ 

less than a right angle : Where- B C Ji« 
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fore, two angles of the triangle BGC are together not less than two right 
angles, which is impossible (17. 1.) ; and therefore the triangle ABC may 
be proved to be equiangular to the triangle DEF, as in the finit case. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

In a right angled triangle if a perpendicular be drawn from the right angle to 
the base ; the triangles on each side cfit are similar to the whole triangle^ 
and to one another. 

Let ABC be a right angled triangle, having the right angle BAG ; and 
from the point A let AD be drawn perpendicular to the base BC : the trian- 
gles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, and to one another. 

Because the angle BAG is equs^ to the angle ADB, each of them being 
a right angle, and the angle at B com^ 
mon to the two ti-iangles ABC, ABD ; 
the remaining angle ACB is equal to 
the remaining angle BAD (4. Cor. 32. 
1.): therefore the triangle ABC is 
equiangular to the triangle ABD, and 
the sides about their equal angles are 
proportionals (4. 6.) ) wherefore the 
triangles are simitat (def. 1. 6.). In 
like manner, it may be^ demonstrated, that the trian^ ADG is eqoiangular and 
similar to the triangle ABC : and the trian^es ABD, ADC, being each eqiu- 
angular and similar to ABG^ and equiangular and similar to one another. 

CoR. From this it is manifest, Uiat the perpendicular, drawn from the 
right angle of a right angled triangle, to the base, is a mean prop>ortional 
b^ween the segments of the base ; and abo that each of the sides is a mean 
proportional between the base, and its segment adjacent to that side. For 
in the triangles BDA, ADG, 




BD : 


DA : 


: DA : DC (4. 6.) ; and in the 


triangles ABC, BDA, BC 


: BA : 


: BA : BD (4. 6.) ; and in the 


triangles ABC, ACD, BC 


: CA : 


: CA : CD (4. 6.). 



PROP. IX. PROB. 

From a given straight line to cut off any part required, that w, a part wMeh 
shall be contained in it a given number of times. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required 
to cut off from AB, a part which shall be contained 
in it a given number of times. 

From the point A draw a straight line AG mak- 
ing any angle with AB ; and in AC take any point 
D, and take AG such that it shall contain AD, as 
oft as AB is to contain the part, which is to be cut 
off from it ; join BC, and draw DE parallel to it: 
then AE is the part required to be cut off. 

Because ED is parallel to one of the sides of the 

17 
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tnanglfi ABC, viz. to 6G, CD : DA : : BE : E A (2. 6.) ; and by composi- 
tion (18. 5), CA : AD : : BA : AE : But CA is a multiple of AD ; there- 
fore (C. 5.) BA is the same multiple of AE, or contains AE the same num- 
ber of times that AC contains AD ; and therefore, whatever part AD is of 
AC, AE is the same of AB ; wherefore^ from the straight line AB the par* 
required is cut off. 



PROR X. PROB. 

To divide a given straight line similarly to a given divided straiskt line, that is, 
into parts that shall have the same ratios to one another which the parts of 
the divided given straight line have. 

Let AB be the straight line given to be divided, and AC the divided line, 
it is required to divide AB similarly to AC. 

Let AC be divided in the points D, E ; and let AB, AC be ]^aced so as 
to contain any angle, and join BC, and through the points D, £, draw 
(Prop. 31. 1.) DF, EG, parallel to BC; and a 
through D draw DHK, parallel to AB ; there- -^ 
fore each of the figures FH, HB, is a parallelo- 
gram : wherefore DH is equal (34. 1.) to F6, 
and HK to GB : and because HE is parallel 
to KC, one of the sides of the triangle DKC, 
CE : ED : : (2. 6.) KH : HD; But KH=BG, 
and HD = GF ; therefore CE : ED : : BG : 
GF; Again, because FD is parallel to EG, 
one of the sides of the triangle AGE, ED : DA 
: : GF : FA ; But it has been proved that CE 
:ED: — -^-^ ' ' ' ' 
to AC. 




_ b^k: 

BG : GF; therefore tiie given straight lineAB is divided similarly 



PROP. XL PROB. 
To find a third proportional to two given straight tines. 

Let AB, AC be the two given straight lines, and let them be placed so 
as to contain any angle ; it is required to 
find a third proportional to AB, AC. 

Produce AB, AC to the points D, E ; and 
make BD equal to AC ; and having joined 
BC, through D draw D£ parallel to it (Prop. 
31.1.) V r 

Because BC is parallel to DE, a side of 
the triangle ADE, AB : (2. 6.) BD .• : AC : 
CE ; but BD=AC; therefore AB : AC : ; 
AC : CE. "Wherefore to the two given 
straight lines AB, AC a third proportional, 
CE is found. 
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PROP. XIL PROB. 
To find a fourth proportional to three given straight lines. 

Let A, B, C be the three given straight lines ; it is required to find a 
fourth proportional to A, B, C. 

Take two straight lines DE, DF, containing any angle EDF ; and upon 
these make DG equal to A, GE equal to B, and DH equal to C ; and hav- 
ing joined OH, draw EF parallel (Prop. 31. 1.) to it through the point £. 




And because GH is parallel to EF, one of the sides of the triangle DEF, 
DG : GE : : DH : HF (2. 6.); but DG==A, GE=B, and DH=C ; and 
therefore A : B : : : HF. Wherefore to the three given straight lines, 
A. B, 0, a fourth proportional HF is found. 

PROP. XIII. PROB. 
To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 

Let AB, BC be the two given straight lines ; it is required to find a mean 
proportional between them. 

Place AB, BC in a straight line, and upon AC describe the semicircle 
ADC, and from the point B (Prop. 11. 
1.) draw BD at right angles to AC, and 
join AD, DC. 

Because the angle ADC in a semi- 
circle is a right angle (31. 3.) and be- 
cause in the right angled triangle ADC, 
DB is drawn from the right angle, per- 
pendicular to the base, DB is a mean 
proportional' between AB, BC, the seg^ 
ments of the base (Cor. 8. 6.) ; therefore between the two given straight 
lines AB, BC, a mean pro{>onional DB is found. 
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PaOP, XIV. PROB. 

Eqwd paralUlogram$ which have one angle of the one egtial to one angle of 
the other, have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional: 
And parcAlelograms which have one ajigle ^the one equal to one angle of 
the other, and their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional, 
are equal to one another. 

Let AB, BO be equal psrallel- 
ograms, which have the angles at B 
equal, and let the sides DB, BE be 
placed in the same straight line ; 
wherefore also FB, B6 are in one 
straight line (14. 1.) ; the sides of the 
parallelograms AB, BC, about the 
equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; that is, DB is to BE, as 6B 
toBF. 

Complete the parallelogram FE ; and because the parallelograms AB, 
BC are equal, and FE is another parallelogram, 

AB: FE::BC:FE(7.5.): 
but because the parallelograms AB, FE have the same altitude, 
AB : FE : : DB : BE (1. 6.), also, 
BC : FE : : GB : BF (1. 6.) ; therefoi'e 
DB : BE : : GB : BF (11. 6.). Wherefore, the sides 
of the parallelograms AB, BC about their equal angles are reciprocally pro- 
portional. 

But, let the sides about the equal angles be reciprocally proportional,, viz. 
as DB to BE, so GB to BF ; the paraUelogram AB is equal to the parallel- 
ogram BC. 

Because DB : BE : : GB : BF, and DB : BE : : AB : FE, and GB : 
BF : : BC : EF, therefore, AB : FE : : BC : FE (11. 5.) : wherefore the 
parallelogram AB is equal (9. 6.) to the parallelogram BC. 

PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Equal triangles which have one angle of the one equal to one angle of the 
other have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional ; And 
triangles which have one angle in the one equal to one angle in the other, 
and their sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional, are equal 
to one another. 

Let ABC, ADE be equal triangles, which have the angle BAC equal to 
the angle DAE : the sides about the equal angles of the triangles are re- 
ciprocally proportional ; that is, CA is to AD, as EA to A?. 

Let the triangles be placed so that their sides C A, AD be in one straight 
line ; wherefore also EA and AB are in one straight line (14. 1.) ; join BD. 
Because the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle ADE, and ABD is an- 
other triangle ; therefore, triangle CAB : triangle BAD : : triangle EAD 
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: <riaa^e BAD ; bnt CAB : 
BAD : : CA : AD, and EAD : 
BAD : : £A : AB ; therefore 
CA: AD::EA: AB(11.5), 
ni^erefore the sides of the trian- 
^8 ABC, ADE about ^e equal 
angles are reciprocally propor* 
tional. 

But let the sides of the trian- 
gles ABC, ADE, about the 
equal angles be reciprocally 
proportional, viz. CA to AD, as 
£A to AB ; the triangle ABC is 
equal to the triangle ADE. 

Having joined BD as before ; because CA : AD : : EA : AB ; and since 
CA : AD : : triangle ABC : triangle BAD (1. 6.) ; and also EA : AB : : 
triangle EAD : triangle BAD (II. 5.) ; therefore, triangle ABC : triangle 
BAD : : triangle EAD : triangle BAD ; that is, the triangles ABC, EaD 
have the same ratio to the triangle BAD ; wherefore the triangle ABC is 
equal (9. 6.) to the triatigle EAD. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If four straight lines he proportionals, the rectangle contiuned by the extremes is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the means; And if the rectangle eontai$ud 
by the extremes be equal to the rectangle contained by the means, the four 
straight lines are proportionals. 

Let the four straight lines, AB, CD, E, F, be proportionals, viz. as AB 
to CD, so E to F ; the rectangle contained by AB, F is equal to the rect- 
angle contained by CD, E. 

From the points A, C draw (6. 1.) AG, CH at right angles to AB, CD ; 
and make AG equal to F, and CH equal to E, and complete the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH. Because AB : CD : : E : F ; and since Ea=CH, and 
r=AG, AB : CD (7. 5.) : : CH : AG ; therefore the sides of the parallel- 
ograms BG, DH about the equal angles are reciprocally proportional ; but 
parallelograms which have their sides about equal angles reciprocally pro- 
portional, are equal to one d.nother(14. 6.); therefore the parallelogram 
BG is equal to the parallelogram DH : igL. 
and the parallelogram DGis contain- 
ed by the straight lines AB, F ; be- ]E^- 
cause AG is equal to F ; and the pa- 
rallelogram DH is contained by CD 
and E, because CH is equal to E : 
therefore the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that 
which is contained by CD and E. 

And if the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines AB, F be equal to that which is contained by CD, E ; 
these foiu: lines are proportionals, viz. AB is to CD, as E to F. 
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The same construction being made, because the rectangle contained hy 
the straight lines AB, F is equal to that which is contained by CD, E, and 
the rectangle BG is contained by AB, F, because AG is equal to F ; and 
the rectangle DH, by CD, E, because CH is equal to E ; therefore the pa- 
rallelogram BG is equal to the parallelogram DH, and they are equiangu- 
lar : but the sides about the equal angles of equal parallelograms are reci- 
procally proportional (14. 6.) : wherefore AB : CD : : CH : AG ; but CH_ 
=:E; and AG=:F; therefore AB : CD : : E : F. 

PROP. XVn. THEOR. 

If three straight lines beproportionalSyiherectanglecofUinned by the extremes t$ 
equal to me square of the mean : And if the rectangle contained by the ex- 
tremes be equal to ths square of the mean, the three straight lines are proper" 
tionals. 

Let the three straight lines. A, B, C be proportionals, yiz. as A to B, so 
B to C ; the rectangle contained by A, C is equal to the square of B. 

. Take D equd to B : and because as A to Bj so B to C, and that B is 
equal to D ; A is (7. 5.) to B, as D to C : but if four straight lines be pro- 
portionals, the rectangle contained by the extremes is equal to that which 
is contained by the means (16. 6.) ; therefore the 
rectangle A.C = the rectaagle B.D ; but the rect- ^ 
angle B.D is equal to the square of B, because B= ;|^ 
D ; therefore the rectangle A.C is equal to the J; 
square of B. ^ 

And if the rectangle contained by A, C be equal to the square of B ; A : 
B : : B : C. 

The same construction being made, because the rectangle contained by 
A, C is equal to the sqtiare of B, and the square of B is equal to the rect- 
angle contained by B, D, because B is equal to D ; therefore the rectangle 
contained by A, C is equal to that contained by B, D ; but if the rectangle 
contained by the extremes be equal to that contained by the means, the 
four straight lines are proportionals (16. 6.) : therefore A : B : : D : C,but 
B=D ; wherefore A ; B : : B : C. 

PROP. XVin. PROB. 

Upon a given straight line to describe a rectilineal figure ^milar^ and similarly 
situated to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let Afi be the given straight line, and CDEF the given rectilineal figure 
of four sides ; it is required upon the given straight line AB to describe a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to CDEF. 

Join DF, and at the points A, B in the straight line AB, make (Prop. 23. 
1.) the angle BAG equal to the angle atC, and the angle ABG equal to 
the angle CDF ; therefore the remaining angle CFD is equal to the re- 
maining angle AGB (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : wherefore the triangle FCD is equi- 
angular to the triangle GAB : Again, at the points G, B in the straight 
line GB make (Prop. 23. 1.) the angle BGH equal to the angle DFE, and 
the angle GBH equal to FDE ; therefore the remaining angle FED is 
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equal to the remaining angle GHB, and the triangle FDE equiangular to 
the triangle GBH : then, because the angle AGB is equal to the angle 
CFD, BGH to DFE the whole angle AGH is equal to the whole CFE : 



Ii P 





for the same reason, the angle ABH is equal to the angle CDE ; also the 
angle at A is equal to the angle at C, and tlie angle GHB to FEB ;. There- 
fore the rectilineal figure ABHC is equiangular to CDEF : but likewise 
these figurbs have their sides about the equsd angles proportionals : for the 
triangles GAB, FCD being equiangular, 

BA : AG : : DC : OF (4. 6.) ; for the same reason, 
AG : GB : : OF : FD ; ^nd because of the equian- 
gular triangles BGH, DFE, GB : GH ; : FD : FE ; therefore, 

ex fiequaU (22. 5.) AG : GH : : OF : FE. 
In the same manner, it may be proved, that 

AB : BH : : CD : DE. Also (4. 6.), 

GH : HB : : FE : ED. Wherefore, because the tectiii- 
neal figures ABHG, CDEF are equiangular, and have their sides about 
the equal angles proportionals, they are similar to one another (def. 1. 6.). 

Next, Let it be required to describe upon a given straight line ABj a 
rectilineal figure similar, and similarly situated to the rectilineal figure 
CDKEF. 

Join DE, and upon the given straight line AB describe the rectilineal 
figure ABHG similar, and similarly situated to the quadrilateral figure 
CDEF, by the former case ; and at the points B, H in the straight line 
BH, make the angle HBL equal to the^ angle EDK, and the angle BHL 
equal to the angle DEK ; therefore the remaining angle at K is equal to 
the remaining angle at L ; and because the figures ABHG, CDEF are 
similar,^ the angle GHB is equal to the angle FED, and BHL is equal to 
DEK ; wherefore the whole angle GHL is equal to the whole angle FEK ; 
for the same reason the angle ABL is equal to the angle CDK : therefore 
the five-sided figures AGHLB, CFEKD are equiangular ; and because 
the figures AGHB, CFED are similar, GH is to HB as FE to ED ; and 
as HB to HL, so is ED to EK (4. 6.) ; therefore, ex aequali (22. 5.), GH 
is to HL, as FE to EK : for the same reason, AB is to BL, as CD to DK : 
and BL is to LH, as (4. 6.) DK to KE, because the triangles BLH, DKE 
are equiangular : therefore, because the five-sided figures AGHLB. 
CFEKD are equiangular, and have their sides about the equal angles pro- 
portionals, they are similar to one another ; and in the same manner a rec- 
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tilineal figure of six, or more, sides may be described upon a given dtraigbt 
line similar to one given, and so on. 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

Similar triangles are to one another %n the duplicate ratio of the homologous 

sides. 

Let ABC, DEF be simi- 
lar triangles, having the an- 
gle B equal to the angle E, 
and let AB be to BC» as 
DE to EF, so that the side 
PC is homologous to EF 
(def. 13. 5.) : the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle 
DEF, the duplicate ratio 
of that which BC has to 
EF. 

Take BG a third proportional to BC and EF (11. 6w), or such that 
BC : EF : : EF : BG, and join GA. Then, because 
AB : BC : : DE : EF, alternately (16* 5.), 
AB : DE : : BC : EF ; but 
BC : EF : : EF : BG ; therefore (11. 5.) 
AB : DE :: EF : BG; wherefore the sides of the triangles 
ABG, DEF, which are about the equal angles, are reciprocally propor- 
tional ; but triangles, which have the sides about two equal angles recipro- 
cally proportioniU, are equal to 
one another (15. 6.): therefore A. 

the triangle ABG is equal to 
. thetriangle DEF; and because y / \ -w^ 

that BC is to EF, as EF to / / \ 1> 

BG ; and that if three straight 
lines be proportionals, the first 
has to the third the duplicate 

ratio of that which it has to the -= —^ - 

second ; BC therefore has to B Gr C 11 F 

BG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to EF. But as BC to BG, 
80 is (1. 6.) the triangle ABC to the triangle ABG : therefore the triangle 
ABC has to the triangle ABG the duplicate ratio of that which BC has to 
EF : and th« triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF ; wherefore also 
the triangle ABC has to the triangle DEF the duplicate ratio of that which 
BC ha« to EF. 

Cor. From this, it is manifest, that if three straight lines be proper- 
* tionals, as the first is to the third, so is any triangle upon the first to a 
similar, and similarly described triangle upon the second. 
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PROP. XX. THEOR. 

Sim^arpofygons^ tnayJte divided into the same number of similar trianghs^ ktuh 
i$^ the same reUia to one another that the polygons have ; and the polygons 
kwe to ana anoitkar tka iapUeate ratio of that vsikich their homologous sides 
have* 

Let AJBCDE,FGHKL, be similar polygons, and let AB be the homo- 
logous side to FG: the polygons ABODE, FGHKL, may be divided into 
the same number of similar^trianglesi whereof each has. to each the same 
ratio which thepolygonGT have ; and the polygon ABODE has to the poly- 
gon FGHKL a ratio duplicate of that which the aide AB has to the side^ 
FG. 

Join BE, EG, GL, LH : and because the polygon ABODE is similar 
to the polygon FGHKL, the angle BAE is equal to the angle GFL (def. 
1. 6.), and BA : AE : : GF : FL (def, 1. 6.) : wherefore, because the tri- 
angles ABE, FGL have an angle in one equal to an angle in the other, 
and their sides about these equal angles proportionals, the triangle ABE is 
equiangular (6. 6.)9 and therefore similar, to the triangle FGL (4.. 6.) : 
wherefore the angto ABE is equal to the angle FGL : and, because the 
polygons are similar, tha whole angle ABO ia equal {^Qi, 1. 6.) to the whole 
angle FGH ; therefore the remaining angle EBO is equal to the remain- 
ing angle LGH : now because the triangles ABE, FGL are similar, 

EB : B A : : LG : GF ; and also because the 
polygons are similar, AB : BC : : FG : GH (def. L 6.) ; therefore, ex 
aequali (22. 5.) EB : BO : : LG : GH, that is, the sides about the equal 
angles EBO, LGH are proportionals; therefore (6. 6.) the triangle EBO 




is equiangular to the triangle LGH, and similar to it (4. 6.). For the 
same reason, the triangle EOD is likewise similar to the triangle LHK ; 
therefore the similar polygons ABODE, FGHKL are divided into the same 
number of similar triandes. 

Also these triangles have, each to each, the same ratio which the poly- 
gons have to one another, the antecedents being ABE, EBO, EOD, and 
the consequents FGL, LGH, LHK : and the polygon ABODE has to the 
polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which the side AE has to the 
homologous side FG. 

Because the triangle ABE is similar to the triangle FGL, ABE has to 
FGL the duplicate ratio (19. 6.) of that which the side BE has to the side 

18 
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GL: for tbe same reason, the tri^gle BEG has to GLH the duplicate 
ratio of that which BE haa to GL : therefore, as the triangle ABE to the 
triangle FGL, so (1 1 . 5.) is the triangle BEG to the triangle GLH. Again, 
because the triangle EBG is similar to the triangle LGH, EBG has to 
LGH the duplicate ratio of that whibh the side EC has to the side LH : 
for the same reason, the triangle ECD has to the triangle LHK, the du- 
plicate ratio of that which EC has to LH : therefore, as the triangle EBG 
to the triangle LGH, so is (11. 5.) the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK : 
but it has been proved, that the triangle EBG is likewise to the triangle 
LGH, as the triangle ABE to the triangle FGL. Therefore, as the trian- 
gle ABE is to the triangle FGL, so is the triangle EBG to the triangle 
LGH, and the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK : and therefore, as one 
of the antecedents to one of the consequents, so are idl the antecedents to 
all the consequents (12. 5.). Wherefore, as the trian^e ABE to the tri- 




angle FGL, so is the polygon ABCDE to the polygon FGHKL : but the 
triangle ABE has to the triangle FGL, the duplicate ratio of that which 
the side AB has to the homologous side FG. Therefore also the polygon 
ABCDE has to the polygon FGHKL the duplicate ratio of that which 
AB has to the homologous side FG. 

Cor. 1. In like manner it may be proved, that similar figures of four 
sides, or of any number of sides, are one to another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides, and the same has already been proved of triangles : 
therefore, universally, similar rectilineal figures are to one another in the 
duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 

CoR. 2. And if to AB, FG, two of the homologous sides, a third pro- 
portional M be taken, AB has (def. 11. 5.) to M the duplicate ratio of that 
which AB has to FG : but the four-sided figure, or polygon, upon AB has 
to (h3 four-sided figure, or polygon, ujpon FG. likewise the duplicate ratip 
of that which AB has to FG : therefore, as AB is to M,so is the figure 
upon AB to the figure upon FG, which was also proved in triangles (Cor. 
19. 6.). Therefore, universally, it is manifest, that if three straight lines 
be proportionals, as the first to the third, so is any rectilineal figure upon 
the first, to a similar, and similarly described rectilineal figure upon the se- 
cond. 

Cor. 3. Because all squares are similar figures, the ratio of any two 
squares to one another is the same with the duplicate ratio of their sides ; 
and hence, also, any two similar rectilineal figures are to one another as the 
squares of their homologous sides* 
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If two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles similar, 
and similarly- situated, those two polygons will be similar. 

For the similarity of the two triangles will give the angles EABsbLFG, 
ABE=FGL,EBC=LGH: hence, ABC=FGH, likewise BCD==GHE, 
A;c. Moreover, we shall have,EA : LF : : AB : FG : : EB : LG : : BC 
: GH, &c. ; hence the two polygons have their angles equal and their sides 
propottional ; consequently they are similar. 

PROF. XXI THEOR. 

Rectilineal Jigures which are similar to the same rectilineal Jigure, are oho 
similar to one another. 

Let each of the rectilineal figures A, B be similar to the rectilineal figure 
C : The figure A is similar to the figure B. 

Because A is similar to C, they are equiangular, and also have their 
sides about the equal angles proportionals (def. 1.6.). Again, because B 
is similar to C, they are equiangular; and have their sides about the equal 
angles proportionals (def. 1.6.): therefore the figures A, B, are each of 




them equiangular to C, and have the sides about the equal angles of each 
of them, and of C, proportionals. Wherefore the rectilineal figures A and 
B are equiangular (1. Ax. 1.), and have their sides about the equal angles 
proportionals (11. 6.). Therefore A is similar (def. 1. 6.) to B. 

PROP. XXII THEOR. 

If four straight lines he' proportionals^ the similar rectilineal jigures similarly 
described upon them shall also be proportionals ; and if the similar rectilineal 
fgures similarly described upon four straight lines be proportionals, those 
straight lines shall be proportionals. 

Let the four straight lines, AB, CD,EF, GH be proportionals, viz. AB 
to CD, as EF to GH, and upon AB, CD let the similar rectilineal figures 
KAB, LCD be similarly described ; and upon EF, GH the similar recti* 
lineal figures MF, NH, in like manner: the rectilineal figure KAB is to 
iCD, as MF to NH. 

To AB, CD take a third proportional (11. 6.) X ; and to EF, GH,a 
third proportional ; and because 
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AB : CD : : EF : GH, and 

CD : X : : GH : (11. 5.) 0, ex squaU (22. 5.) 

AB : X : : £F : tX Bui 

AB : X (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : KAB : LCD ; and 

EF : O : : (2. C<Nr. 20« 6.) MF : NH ; therefore 
KAB : LCD (2. Cor. 20. 6.) : : MF : NH. 

And if the figure KAB be te the figure LCD« as the figure MF to the 
%iie NU, AB i» to CD, as EFio GH. 

Make (12. 6.) as AB to CD, to EF to PK, aad spon PR deMsibe (18. 
6.) the rectilineal figure SR similar, and similarly situated to either of the 




figures MF, NH : then, because that as AB to CD, so is EF to PR, and 
upon AB, CD are described the similar and similarly situated rectilineals 
KAB, LCD, and upon EF, PR, in like manner, the ^similar rectilineals 
MF, SR ; KAB is to LCD, as MF to SR ; bat by the hypothesis, KAB 
is to LCD, as MF to NH ; and therefore the rectilinesJ MF having the 
same ratio to each of the two NH, SR, these two are equal (9. 5.) to one 
another ; they are also similar, and similarly situated ; therefore GH is 
equal to PR : and because as AB to CD, so is EF to PR, and because PR 
isequal to GH, AB is to CD, as EF to GH. 

PROP. XXin. THEOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms have to one another the ratio which is compounded 
of the ratios of their sides. 

Let AC, CF be equiangular parallelograms having the angle BCD 
equal to the angle ECG ; the ratio of the parallelogram AC to the paral- 
lelogram CF, is the same with the ratio which is compounded of the ratios 
of their sides. 

Let BC, CG be placed in a straigfht line ; itutrefore DC and CE are also 
in a straight line (14. 1.); complete the paiailelograAi DG ; and, taking 
any straight line K, make (12. 6.) as BC to CG, 00 K to L ; and as DU 
to CE, so make (12. 6.) L to M : therefore the ratios of K to L, and L to 
M, are the same with the ratios of the sides, viz. of BC to CG, and of DC- 
to CE. But the ratio of K to M, is that which is said to be compounded 
(def. 10. 5.) of the ratios of K to L, and L to M ; wherefore also K has to 
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SI ilpB xKt» cmofemA^i d* the ndot of 
the sides of the parallelograms. Now, 
ikeeaiise w BC I0OG, so is the ponlW- 
ogram AC to the parallelogram CH (1. 
6.); and as BC to CG, so is K to L; 
therefore K is (11. 5.) to L, as the paral^ 
lelogram AC to the parallelogram CH : 
again, hecause as DC 10 C£, so is tks 
parallelogram CH to the parallelfltf ram 
CF: and as DC to CE, so is L to M; 
dKsrdCne L is{U. 5.) to M, «s drnpsmi^ 
lelegram CH to the paraUelognm OF.* 
thsrafiDfe^raoe it lias been proiwl,tbat 
«s K to L, w is the paraUelegiMi JLC 




uognm ■ 
Khe parsUel^^ram CH; and as L Ho Jli, so the paraBeloginEm CHtolto 
fnrallelogram CF ; ex equatt 1(22. :5.), K it to M,^ tbs pastaQelogNai 
AC to the parallelogran CF ; but K has to M the iMao which is ocpm^ 
pomdied «f the ratios of the sides -; therefore ako die fvsalftefognuii AC 
lias to the fysrallelogram CF the ratio which is coin|miod»d <of Ifae rslimi 
of the sides. 

Cor. Hence, mf two rectangles are to each ether as the froSucts ^ 
iMr bases muUipliedhif their altitudes. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Hence the product of the base by the altitude may be as^mned as the 
measm« of a rectangle, jprovided we understand by this product the pro» 
duct of two iranft^en, one of which Is the number of linear units contained 
in the base, the other the number of linear units contained in the altitude. 

Still this measure is not absolute but relative : it supposes that the area 
of any other rectangle is computed in a similar manner, by measuring its 
sides with the same linear unit ; a second product is thus obtained, and 
the ratio of the two products is the same as that of the two rectax^leSy 
agreeably to the proposition just demonstrated. 

For example, if the base of tlie rectangle A contained three units, and its 
altitude ten, that rectangle will be represented by the number 3x10, or 
30, a number which signifies ncAhing while thus isolated ; but if there is a 
second rectangle B, t^e base of which contains twelve units, and the alti- 
tude seven, this rectangle would be represented by the number 12 X 7=84 ; 
and we shall hence be entitled to conclude that the two rectangles are to 
each other as 30 is to 84 ; and therefore, if the rectangle A were to be as- 
sumed as the unit of measurement in surfaces, the rectangle B would theft 
have |4 for its absolute measure ; or, which amounts to the 4swine thiA^ k 
would he equal to f| of a superficial unit 

It is more common and more simple to assume the squares as the unit of 
Biurfaoe ; and to select that squsj^ whose side is the unit of length. la 
this case., the measurement which We have regarded merely as relativea 
becomes ab^ute : the number 30, for instance, by which the rectangle A 
was measured, now represents 30 superficial units^ or 30 of those vquaresi 
which have each of their sides equal to unity. 
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Cor. 1 , Hence, the area, of a^y paraUelogram is eqwd to the product ef 
Us base by Us aUitude. 

Cor. 2. It likewise follows, that the area of any triangle is equal to the 
product of its base by half its ahitade, 

PROP. XXIV. THEOR. 

The parallelograms about the diameter of any parallelogram^ are similar to the 
whole, and to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, of which the diameter is AC ; and EG, 
HK the parallelograms about the diameter: the parallelograms £6» HK 
are similar, both to the whole parallelogram ABCD, and to one another. 

Because DC, GF are parallels, the angle ADC is equal (29. 1.) to the 
angle AGF : for the same reason, because BC, £F are panllels, the an- 
gle ABC is equal to the angle AEF : and each of the angles BCD« EFG 
is equal to the opposite angle DAB (34. l.)» and therefore are equal io one 
anoAer, wherefore the parallelograms ABCD, AEFG are e(]piiangular 
And because the angle ABC is equal to the angle AEF, and the angle 
BAC common to the two triangles BAG, 
EAF, they are equiangular to one another ; 
therefore (4. 6.) as AB to BC, so is AE to 
EF ; and because the opposite sides of paral- 
lelograms are equal to one another (34. 1.), 
AB is (7. 5.) to AD, as AE to AG ; and DC 
to CB, as GF to FE ; and also CD to DA, 

asFGtoGA: therefore the isides of the pa- 

rallelograms ABCD, AEFG about the equal J) |^ 
angles are proportionals; and they are 
therefore similar to one another (def 1.6.); for the same reason, the pa- 
rallelogram ABCD is similar to the parallelogram FHCK. Wherefore 
each of the parallelograms, GE, KH is similar to DB : but rectilineal 
figures which are similar to the same rectilineal figure, are also similar to 
one another (21. 6.) ; therefore the parallelogram GE is similar to KH. 

PROP. XXV. PROB. 

To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be similar to one, and equal to 
another given rectilineal figure. 

Let ABC be the given rectilineal figure, to which the figure to be de- 
scribed is required to be similar, and D that to which it must be equal. It 
is required to describe a rectilineal figure similar to ABC, and equal to D. 

Upon the straight line BC describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) the parallelogram 
BE equal to the figure ABC ; also upon CE describe (Cor. Prop. 45. 1.) 
the parallelogram CM equal to D, and having the angle FCE equal to the 
angle CBL : therefore BC and CF are in a straight line (29.1. or 14.1.), as 
also LE and EM ; between BC and CF find (13. 6.) a mean proportional 
GH, and upon GH describe (18. 6.) the rectilineal figure KGH similar, 
and similarly situated, to the figure ABC. And because BC is to GH as 
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GH to OF, and if three straight lines be proportionals, as the first is to tho 
third, so is (2. Cor. 20. 6.) the figure upon the first to the similar and simi« 
larly described figure upon the second ; therefore as BC to OF, so is the 




fignre ABC to the figure KGH : but as BC to CF, so is (1. 6.) the paral- 
lelogram BE to the paralleiogram EF : therefore as the figure ABC is to 
the figure KGH, so is the parallelogram BE to the parallelogram EF (11. 
5.) : but the rectilineal figure ABC is equal to the parallelogram BE ; there- 
fore the rectilineal figure KGH is equal (14. 5.) to the parallelogram EF : 
but EF is ^qual to die figure D ; wherefore also KGH is equal to D ; and 
it is similar to ABC. Therefore the rectilineal figure KGH has been d^ 
scribed similar to the figure ABC, and equal to D. 



^ PROP. XXVI. THEOR. 

If two simUarparaUelograms have a common angk^ and he similarly situated, 
f are about the same diameter. 



Let the parallelograms ABCD, AEF6 be simOar and similarly situated, 
and have the angle DAB commo» ; ABCD and AEFG are about the 
same diameter. 

For, if not, let, if possible, the parallelogram 
BD have its diameter AHC in a different 
straight line from AF, the diameter of the pa- 
rallelogram EG, and let GF meet AHC in H ; 
and through H draw HK parallel to AD or 
BC; therefore the parallelograms ABCD, 
AKHG being about the same diametei:, are 
' similar to one another (24. 6.) : wherefore, as 
DA to AB, so is (def. 1. 6.) GA to AK; but 
because ABCD and AEFG are similar paral- 
lelograms, as DA is to AB, so is GA to AE ; therefore (11. 5.) as GA to 
AE, so GA to AK ; wherefore GA has the same ratio to each of the straight 
lines AE, AK ; and consequently AK is equal (9. 5.) to AE, the less to 
the greater, which is impossible ; therefore ABCD and AKHG are not 
about the same diameter ; wherefore ABCD and AEFG must be about 
the same diameter. ^ ^ 
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PEOP. XXVII> THEOB. 



Of all the rectangles cantmned by the segments of a given straight line, the 
greatest is the square which is described on half the line. 

Let AB be a given straight line, which is bisectf^d in C ; and let D be 

any point in it, the square on AC is greater J^ 

than the rectangle Ap^DB. A C P B 

For, since the straight line AB is divided into two equal parts in C, and 
into two unequal parts in D, the rectangle contained by AD and DB, to- 
gether with the square of CD, is equal to the square of AC (5. 2.}. The 
square of AC ia therefore greater than the rectangle AD.DB. 

PROP. XXVIIL PROB. 

To £nide a given straight line^ so that the rectangle contained bf its segmenis 
maif be equal to a given q>ace ; but that spfoce muH. not be greater than^ the 
sq^re of half the gi^ien line. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and let the square upon the ffrea 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle contained by die seg- 
ments of AB must be equal, and thiis square, by the determination, is boI 
greater than that upon half the straight line AB. 

Bisect AB in D, and if the square upon AD be equal to the square upon 
C, the thing required is done : But if it be not equd to it, AD must be 
greater than C« according to the deter- 
minatiou : Draw DE at right sngles ta 
AB, and make it eqna} to C : produce 
ED to F, so that EF be equal to AD 
or DB, and from the centre B» al ths 
distance EF, describe a circle meeting 
AB in G. Join EG ; and because AB 
is divided equally in D, and unequally 
in G^ AG.GB+DG»:s(5.2.) DB^a: 
EG^. But (47.1.) ED2+DGa«EGa; therefore, AG. GB+DG«»ED» 
-I-DG2, and taking away DG», AG.GB=ED». Now EDaC, therefore 
the rectangle AG.GB is equal to the square of C : and the given line AB 
is divided in G, so that the rectangle contained by the segmenta AG, GB 
is equal to the square upon the given straight line C. 

PROP. XXIX. PROB. 

To produce a given straight line, so that therectangle contained by the segments 
between the extremities of the given line^ and the points to which it is pro-, 
ducedf may be equal to a given space. 

Let AB be the given steaight line, and let the squkre upon tho givwr 
straight line C be the space to which the rectangle under the segments of 
AB produced, must be equaL 
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Bisect AB in D, and draw BE at right angles to it, so that BE be eqoal 
to C ; and haying joined D£, from the centre D fit the distance DE de- 
scribe a circle meeting AB produced in 0. 
And becanse AB is bisected i|i P, and 
produced to G, (6. J2.) AG.GB+DB'^ss 
DG2=DE2. 

But (47. 1.) DE2=DB2+BE2, there- 
fore AG.GB + DB^ = DB» + BE«, and 
AG.GB=sBE2. Now, BE :=» C ; wheue- 
fore the straight line AB is produced to 
G, so that the rectangle contained by the 
segments AG, GB of the line produced, 
is equal to the square of O. 




PROP. XXX. PROB, 
To cue a given straight line in extreme and mean ratio. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to cut it in eztieme«id 
mean ratio. 

Upon AB de^ieribe ;(Prop« 46. l.)tbe ^quwe BC, and produce CA to D, 
so that the rectangle CD.DA may be equal to the square CB (39. 6.), 
Take A£ equal to AD, and complele the rectangle DF under DC apd 
A£, or under DC aiotd DA. Theft, because the 
rectangle CD.DA is equal to the equare CB, the 
rectongle DF is 6i|ual to CB. Take away the 
common part CE from each, and -the remainder 
FB b equal to the remainder DE. But FB is 
the rectangle contained by F£ and EB, that is, 
by AB and BE ; and DE is the square upon AE ; 
therefore AE is a mean proportional between 
AB and BE (17. 6.), or AB is to AE as AE to EB. 
But AB is greater than AE; wherefore AE is 
greater than EB (14. 5.): Therefore the straight 
line AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in E (def. 
3. 6.). 

Otherwiee. 

Let AB be the given straight line ; it is required to cut it in ex^mne 
and mean ratio. 

Divide AB in the point C, so that the rectangle contained by AB, BC 
be equal to the square of AC (11. 2.): Then be- 
cause the rectangle AB.BC is equal to the square 7 q g* 

of AC, as BA to AC, so is AC to CB (17. 6.) ; 
Therefore AB is cut in extreme and mean ratio in C (def. 3. 6.). 

19 
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PROP. XXXI. THEOR. 

In right angled triangles^ the rectilineal figure described upon the side opmh 
site to the right angle^ is equal to the similar^ and similarly descrtbed 
figures upon the sides containing the right angle. 

Let ABC be a rigkt angled triangle, having the right angle B AC : The 
rectilineal figure described upon BC is equal to the similar, and similarty 
described figures upon BA, AC. 

Draw the perpendicular AD ; therefore, because in the right angled tri^ 
angle ABC, AD is drawn from, the right angle at A perpendicular to the 
base BO, the triangles ABD, ADC are similar to the whole triangle ABC, 
and to one another (8. 6.), and because the triangle ABC is similar to 
ADB, as CB to BA, so is BA to BD (4. 6.) ^ and because these three 
straight lines are proportionals, as the first to the third, so is the figure upon 
the first to the similar, and similarly described figure upon the second (2, 
Cor. 20. 6.) : Therefore, m CB to BD, 
80 is the figure up<m CB to 4he similar 
and similarly described figure upon 
BA: and inversely (B. d.), as DB to 
B€, so is the figure upon BA to that 
vipon BC ; for the same reason as DC. 
to CB, so is the figure upon CA io that 
upon CB. Wherefore, as BD and DC 
together to BC, so are the figures upon 
BA and on AC, together, to the figure 
upon BC (24. 5.) ; therefore the figures on BA, an4 on AC, are together 
^ual to that on BC ; and they are similar figures, > . 

PROP. XXXIL THEOR. 

If two triangles, which have two sides ^f the one proportional to two sides oj 
the other, be joined at one angle, so as to have their homologous sides pd" 
raUel to one another ; their remaining sides shall be in a straight line. 

. Let ABC, DCE be two triangles which have two sides BA, AC prc^or- 
tional to the two CD, DE, viz. BA to AC, as CD to DE ; ancL let AB be 
parallel to DC, and AC to DE ; BC and CE are in a straight line. 

Because AB is parallel to DC, and the straight line AC n^eets them, the 
alternate angles BAC, ACD are equal (29 1.) ; for the same reason, the 
angle CDE is equal to the angle 
ACD ; wherefore also BAC is equal 
to CDE : And becjause the triangles 
ABC, DCE have one apgle at A 
equal to one at D, and the sides about 
these angles proportionals, viz. B A to 
AC, as CD to DE, the triangle ABC 
is equiangular (6. 6.) to DCE : 
Therefore the angle ABC is equal to 
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the angle DOE : And the an^^e BAG was jHToved to be equal to ACD : 
Therefore the whole angle ACE is equal to' the two.angles ABC, BAG ; 
add the conunon aogle ACB^ then the angles ACE, ACB are equal to the 
angles ABC, BAG, ACB : But ABC, BAG, ACB are equal to two ligftt 
angles (32. 1.) ; therefore also the angles ACE, ACB are equal to two 
right angles : And since at the point C, in the straight line AC, the two 
straight Unes BC, CE, which are on the opposite sides <^ it, make the ad- 
jacent angles AGE, ACB equal to two right angles ; therefore (144 1.) BC 
and CE are in a straight line. 

PROP. XXXIII. THEOR. 

In equal circles, angUs, whether at the centres or circumferences, have the same 
ratio which,the arcs, on which they stand, haveio one another : So adsQ haoe 
the sectors. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles ; and at their centres the angles B6C» 
EHF, and the angles BAG, EDF at their circumferences ; as the arc BG 
to the arc £F, so is the angle BGC to the angle EHF, and the an^e BAG 
to the angle EDF: and also the sector BGC to the sector EHF. 

Take any number of arcs CK, KL,. each equal to BG, and any number 
whatever FM, MN each equal to EF ; and join GK, GL, HM, HN. Bfe- 
cause the arcs BG, GK, KL are all equal, the angles BGG, CGK, KGL 
are also all equal (27. 3.) u Therefore, what multiple soever the arc BL is 
of the arc BC, the same mulUple is the angle BGL of the angle BGC : For 
the same reason, whatever multiple the arc EN is d* the arc EF the same 
midtiple is the angle EHN of the angle EHF. But if the arc BL, be equal 
to the arc EN, the angle BGL is also equal (27. 3.) to the angle EHN ; 
or if the arc BL be greater than EN, likewise the angle BGL is greater 
than EHN : and if less, less : There being then four magnitudes, the two 
arcs, BC, EF, and the two angles BGC, EHF, and of the arc BG, and of 
the angle BGG, have been taken any equimultiples whatever, viz. the arc 
BL, and the angle BGL ; and of the arc EF, and of the angle EHF, any 
equimultiples whatever, viz. the ar^c EN, and the angle EHN : And it 
has been proved, that if the arc BL be greater than EN, the angle BGL 
is greater than EHN ; and if equal, equal ; and if less, less ; As therefore, 
the arc BG to the arc EF, so (def. 5.5.) is the angle BGC to the angle 
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EHF : B^ i» die sugie BGC n to &e imgle EHF, 80 is (15. 5.) tlie an- 
gle BAC to the tngfle EDF, fof etch is double of each (20. 3.) : Therefore, 
m tiw cifoumfereiuie B€ ia «> EF, eola tiM aii^ BGC to the angle EHF, 
waA the ftngfo BAC lo the aiigfle EDF. 

Also^as the are BC to EF, to it the seelor BGC to the sector EHF. 
Joki BC^ CK, t)*d IB the arcs BC, CK take any points X, 0, and join BX, 
XC, CO^ OK r Then^ beoanse in the triangles GBC, GCK, the two aides 
BG, GO are «)Bad to diua two CG| GK, imd rifto contain eqnal angles ; the 
hase BC b equal (4. 1.) to the base CK, and the tmngle GBC to the tri- 
angle GCK : And because the arc BC is equal to the arc CK, the remain- 
ing part of the whole circumferenee of the circle ABC is equal to the re- 
maining part of the whole circumference of the same circle : Wherefore 
the angle BXC is equal to the angle COK(27. 3.); and the segment 
BXC is therefore siinilar to the segment COK (def. 9, 3.) ; and they are 
upon equal straight lines BC, CK : But similar segments of circles upon 
equal straight lines are equal (24. 3.) to one another : Therefore the seg- 
iMiBt BXC is equal to the segment COK t And the triangle BGrC is equal 
to the triangle C6K ; therefore the whole, the sector BGC is equal to (he 
wheie, the sector CGK : For the same reason, the sector KGL is equal to 
each of the sectors BGC^ CGK ; and in the same manner, the sectors 
EHF, FHM, MHN, may be proved equal to one another : Therefore, what 
midtiple soerer the arc BL is of the arc BC, the same multiple is the sec* 
tor BQL of the sector BGC. For the same reason, whatever multiple the 
arc EN is of EF, the same multiple is the sector EHN of the sector EHF ; 
Now if the are BL be eq|ual to EN, the sector BGL is equal to the sector 




EHN ; and if the arc BL be greater than EN, the sector BGL is greater 
than the sector EHN ; and if less, less : Since, then, there are four mag- 
nitudes, the two arcs BC, EF, and the two sectors BGC, EHF, and of the 
arc BC, and sector BGC, the arc BL and the sector BGL are any equi- 
multiples whatever ; and of the arc EF, and sector EHF, the arc EN and 
sector EHN, are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has been proved, that 
if the arc BL be greater than EN, the sector BGL is greater than the sec- 
tor EHN ; if equal, equal; and if less, less ; therefore (def. 5. 5.) as the 
arc BC, is to the arc EF, so is the sectctf BGC to the sector EHF. 
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PROP. B. THEOR. 

If an angle of a tfiangU he bisected hy a straight line ^ which likewise cuts the 
hose; the rectai^gle contained hy the sides ofihe triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contained hy the segments of the hase^ together ioith the square of 
the straight line bisecting the angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, ttnd let tbe ftagle BAC be bisected by tbe 
9traiglit line AD ; tb^ rectangle BA.AC is eqnal to tbe reetangle BD.t)C, 
together with the square of AD. 

Describe the circle (Prop. 5. 4.) ACB abom 
the triangle, and produce AD to the circum- 
ference in E. and join EC. Then/ because 
the angle BAD is equal to the angle CAE» 
and the angle ABD to the angle (21. 3.) 
AEC, for they are in the same segment ; the 
triangles ABD, AEC ar^ equiangular to one 
another : Therefore BA : AD : t £ A : (4< 6.) 
AC, and consequently, BA.AG=a (1j6. 6.) 
AD.AE=ED.DA (3. 2.) +DA^ But ED. 
DA=BD.DC, therefore BA.AG s BD.DC 
+DA». 




PROP. C. THEOR. 

If from any angUofa triangle a straight line he drawn perpendicular to the 
base ; the rectdftgle contained hy the sides of the .triangle is equal to the 
reetangle contained by the perpendicular^ and the diameter of the circle dc 
scribed tAout the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and AD the perpendicular from the angle A to 
the base BC ; the rectangle BA.AC is equal to the rectangle contained by 
AD and the diameter of &e circle described about the triangle. 

Describe (Prop 5. 4.) the circle ACB 
about tbe triangle, and draw its diameter 
AE, and join EG; Because tbe right 
angle BDA is equal to the angle ECA in 
a sexhicircle, and the angle ABD to the 
angle AEC, in the same segment (21. 
3.); the triangles ABD, AEC are eqiii- 
angular : Therefore, as (4. 6.) BA to 
AD, so is EA to AC : and consequently 
the rectanf^e BA.AC is equal (16. 6.) to 
the rectangle EA.AD. 
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PROP. D. THEOR. 

The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inserihed tn a 
drele, is equal to both the rectangles^ contained by its opposite sides. 

Let ABCD be any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, and let AC» BD be 
drawn ; the rectangle AG.BD is equal to the two rectangles AB.CD, and 
AD.BC. 

Make the angle ABE equal to the angle DBG ; add to each of these 
the common angle EBD, then the angle ABD ia equal to the angle EBC : 
Ami the angle BDA is equal to (21. 3.) the angle BCE, because they are 
in the same segment ; therefore the triangle 
ABD is equiangular to the triangle BCE. 
Wherefore (4. 6.), BC : CE : : BD : DA, 
and consequently (16. 6.) BO.DAsBD.CE. 
Again, because the angle ABE is equal to 
the angle DBG, and the angle (21. 3.) BAE 
to the angle BDG, the triangle ABE is equi- 
angular to the triande BGD ; therefore BA 
: AE : : BD : DG, and BA.DC=BD.A^: 
But it was shewn that BG.DA=:BD.GE ; 
wherefore BG.DA + BA.DC s=BD.CE+ 
BD.AEssBD.AG(l. 2.). That is, the rect- 
angle contained by BD and AG, is equal to the rectangles contained by 
AB, CD,andAD, BG. 




PROP. E. THEOR. 

If an are of a circle be bisected^ and from the extremities ffthe are, and from 
the point of bisection^ straight lines be drawn to any point in the eircum- 
ferenccy the sum of the two lines draum from the extremities tf the arc wiU 
have to the line drawn from the point ojfbiseetionf the same ratio which the 
straight line subtending the arc has to the straight line subtending htdfthe 
are. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which AB is an arc bisected in G, and from A, 
C, and B to D, any point whatever in the circumference, let AD, GD, BD 
be drawn ; the sum of the two lines AD 
and DB has to DG the same ratio that 
BA has to AG. 

For since ACBD is a quadrilateral in* 
scribed ina circle, of which the diagonals 
are AB and GD, AD.GB+DB.AG (D 
6.) = AB.GD : but AD.GB+DB.AG = 
AD.AG + DB.AG, because GB s= AC. 
Therefore AD.AG+DB.AG, that is (1. 
2.),(AD+pB) AG=AB.CD. And be- 
cause the sides of equal rectangles. are re- 
ciprocally proportional (14. 6.), AD-(-DB 

DC •• AB • AP 
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If two points be taken in the diameter of a circle, such that the rectangle contained 
by the segments intercepted bettoeen them and the centre of the circle be equal to 
lAe square of the radius: andiffrom these points tvoo straight lines be drawn 
to any point whatsoever in the circumference of the circle, the ratio of these 
lines will be the same with the ratio of the segments intercepted between the 
two first mentioned points and the circumference of the circle. 

Let ABC be a circle, of which the centre is D, and in DA produced, let 
the points E and F be soch that the rectangle ED, DF is equal to the 
square of AD ; from E and F to any point B in the circumferoace, let EB, 
FB be drawn ; FB : BE : : FA : AE. 

Join BD, and because the rectangle FD, DE is equal to the square of 
AD, that is, of DB, FD : DB : : DB : DE (17. 6.). 

The two triangles, FDB, BDE' have therefore the sides proportional 
that are about the common angle D ; therefore they are equiangular (6. 
6.), the angle DEB being equal to the angle DBF, and DBE to DFB. 




Now, since the sides about these equal angles are also proportional (4. 6.), 
FB : BD : : BE : ED, and alternately (16. 6.), FB : BE : : BD : ED, or 
FB ; BE : : AD : DE. But because FD : DA : : DA : DE, by division 
(17. 5.), FA : DA : : AE : ED, and alternately (11. 5.), FA : AE : : DA 
: ED. Now it has been shewn that FB : BE : : AD ; DE, therefore FB 
: BE : : FA : AE. 

Cor. If AB be drawn, because FB : BE : : FA : AE, the angle FBE 
is bisected (3. 6.) by AB. Also, since FD : DC ; : DC : DE, by compo- 
sition (18. 5.), FC : DC : : CE : ED, and since it has been shewn that 
FA : AD (DC) : : AE : ED, therefore, ex aequo, FA : AE : : FC : CE. 
ButFB : BE : : FA : AE, therefore, FB : BE : : FC : CE(11.5.),sothat 
if FB be produced to G. and if BC be drawn, the angle EBG is bisected 
by the line BC (A. 6.). 
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PROP. G. THEOR. 

Jffrom the extremity of the diameter of a circle a straight line he drawn m the 
circle f and if either within the drde orprodueed without it, it meet a Hneper" 
pendicular to the same diameter, the rectangle contained by the straight line 
drawn in the drde, and the segment efit, intercepted between the extremity 
of the diameter and the perpendieulat, is equal to the rectangle contained hf 
the diameter and the segment if it cut. off by the perpendic^ar. 

Let ABC be a circle, of which AC is a diameter, let DE be perpendicu- 
lar to the diameter AC, and let AB meet DE in F ; the rectangle B AAF 
is equal to the rectangle CA.AD. Join BC, and because AB€ is an aa* 




gle in a semicircle, it is a right angle (31. 3.): Now, the angle ADP is 
also a right angle (Hyp.) ; and the angle BAC is either the same with 
DAF, or vertical to it ; therefore the triangles ABC, ADF are equiangular, 
and BA : AC : : AD : AF (4. 6.) ; therefore also the rectangle BA.AF, 
contained by the extremes, is equal to the rectangle ACAD contained by 
the means (16. 6.). 

PROP. H. THEOR. 

The perpendiculars drawn from the three angles of any triangle to the opposite 
sides intersex one another in the same point. 

Let ABC be a triangle, BD and CE two perpendiculars intersecting one 
another in F ; Let AF be joined, and produced if necessary, let it meet BC 
in G, AG is perpendicular to BC. 

Join DE, and about the triangle AEF let a circle be described, AEF : 
then, because AEF is a right angle, the circle described about the triangle 
AEF will have AF for its diameter (31. 3.). In the same manner, the 
circle described al)Out the triangle ADF has AF for its diameter ; there- 
fore the points A, E, F and D, are in the circumference of the same circle. 
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But becftose the angle EFB is equal ^ 
to the angle DFC(15.1.), and also 
the angle BEF to the angle CDF, 
b€u^| both right angles, the triangles 
BEF, and CDF are equiangular, and 
therefore BF : EF : : CF : FD (4. 6.), 
or alternately (16. 5.) BF : FC ; : EF 
: FD. Since, then, the sides about 
the equal angles BFC, EFD are pro* 
portionals, the triangles BFC, EFD 
are also equiangular (6. 6.) ^ where- 
fore the angle FCB is equal to the an- 
gle EDF. But EDF is equal to EAF, 
because they are angles in the same 
segment (21. 3.) ; therefore the angle 
EAF is equal to the angle FCG : Now, the angles AFE, CFG are also 
equal, because they are vertical angles ; therefore the ramaining angles 
AEF, FGC are also equal (4. Cor. 32. 1.) : But AEF is a right angle, 
therefore FGC is a right angle, and AG is perpendicular to BC. . 

Cor. The triangle ADE is similar to the triande ABC. For the two 
triangles BAD, CAE having the angles at D and 1& right angles, and the 
angle at A common, are equiangular, and therefore B A : AD : : CA : AE, 
and alternately BA : CA : : AD : AE ; therefore the two triangles BAC, 
DAE, have the ang^e at A common, and the sides about that angle pro- 
portionals, therefore Uiey are Equiangular (6. 6.) and similar. 

Hence the rectangles BA.AE, CA.AD are equal. 




PROP. K. THEOR. 

If from any angle of a triangle a perpendicular he draum to the opposite side 
or hose : the rectangle contained hy the sum arA difference of the other two 
sides, is equal to the rectangle contained by the sum and difference of the 
segments^ into which the base is divided by the perpendicular. 

Let ABC be a triangle, AD a perpendicular.drawn from the angle A on 
the base BC, so that BD, DC are the segments of the base ; (AC-t-AB) 
(AC-AB)=(CD-(.DB) (CD-DB.) 
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Frdm A as a centre with Uie rafUus AC, the greater of the two siiea^ 
describe the circle CFG : produce AB to meet the circumferencfi In £ and 
F, and CB to m^et it in G. Then because AF«AC, BFteAB^-AC, 
the sum of the sides ; and since AEssAC, 6£sftAC-«ABs3 the diffe* 
rence of the sides. Also, because AD drawn from the centre cuts GC at 
right angles, it bisects it ; therefore, when the perpendicular falls within 
the triangle,'BG=:DG— DBsDC— DBs the difi'^^rence of the segments 
of the base, and BC=^BD+DC=^ the «um of the segments. But when 
AD falls without the triangle, BG=DG4.DB=CD+DB= the sum ef 
the segments of the base, and BC=CD-*-DFss the difference of the seg* 
ments of the base. Now, in both cases, because 6 is the intersection of 
the two lines FE, GC, drawn in the circle, FB.BEasCB.BG ; that is, as 
has been shewn, (AC + AB) (AC— AB)=(CD+DB) (CD— DB). 



PROBLEMS 

RELATING TO THCl SIXTH BOOEL 



PROP.L, PROBLEM. 
To construct a square that shall be equivalent to a given rectiUnedt figure. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure ; it is required to describe a square 
that shall be equivalent to A. 

Describe (Prop. 45. l.)the 
rectangulax parallelogram 
BGDE equivalent to the rec- 
tilineal figure A ; produce 
one of the sides BE, of this 
rectangle^ and make EFss 
ED; bisect BF in G, and 
from the centre G, at the 
distance GB, or GF, de- 
scribe the semicircle BHF» 
and produce DE to H. 

HE«=BE X EF, (13. 6.) ; therefore the square described upon HE will 
be equivalent to the rectilineal figure A. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This problem may be considered as relating to the second Book : Thus, 
join GH, the rest of the construction being the same, as above ; because 
the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts in the point G, and into 
two unequal in the point E, the rectangle BE.EF, together with the square 
of EG, is equal (5. 2.) to the squave of bF : but GF is equal to GH ; 
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therefore the leetaAi^e BE^ £F, together with the aquare of EG, is equal 
to the eqjaare of GH : But the squares of HE and EG, are equal (47» 1.) 
to the square of GH : Therefore also the rectangle BE.EF, together wi^ 
the square of EG, is equal to the squares of HE and EG. Take away 
the square of EG, which is common to both, and the remaining rectangle 
BE.EF is equal to the square of EH : But BD is the rectangle eontained 
bf BE aai EF, because EF is equal to ED ; therefore BD is equal to the 
square of EH ; and BD is also equal to the rectilineal figure A ; therefore 
the rectilineal figure A is equal to the square of EH : Wherefore a square 
has been made equal to the gpren rectilineal %ure A, viz. the square de- 
scribed upon EH. 

Note. This operation is called s§Mring the reetiliaeal figure, or finding 
ihe.^adraiurd it. 

PROP.M. PROS- 

To construct a rectangU that shall he equivaletU to a given square^ and the 
difference of whose adjacent sides shall be equal to a given line. 

Suppose C equal to the ^ren square, and 
AB the difier^sce of the sides. 

Upon the given line AB as a diameter, de* 
scribe a circle ; at the extremity of the diai»- 
eter draw the tahgent AD equal to the side 
of die square C ; through the point D, and the 
centre O, draw the secant DF ; then will D£ 
and DF be the adjacent sides of the rectangle 
required. 

First, the difference of their sides is equal 
to the diameter EF or AB ; secondly, the rect* 
angle DE.DF is equal to AD^ (36. 3.) ; h«noe 
that rectangle is equivalent to ike given square C. 




PROP. N. PROB. 

To canstruet a rectangU eqavoatent to a given square^ and having the sum 
(fits adjacent sides equal to a given line. 

Let C be the given square, and AB equal to the sum of the sides of the 
required triangle. 

Upon AB as a diameter, 
describe a semicircle ; draw 
the line DE parallel to the 
diameter, at a distance AD 
from it, equal to the side of 
the given square C ; from the 
point E, where the parallel 
cuts the circumference, draw EF pei 
and FB will be the sides of the rectani 



F B 

tndicular to the diameter ; AF 
required* 
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For their sum is eqaal to AB ; and their rectangle AF.FB is equal to the 
squa^re EF, or to the square AD ; hence that rectangle is equiyaient to the 
given squa:re C. 

SCHOLIUM- 

To render the problem possible, the distance AD must not exceed the 
radius ; that is, the side of ^e square C must not exceed the half of the 
line AB. 

PROP. O. PROB. 

To con^ruct a square that^haU U to a givensquare asagwen Une to a given 

line. 

Upon the indefinite straight line GHtak^ GK=E, and KH=3=F ; de- 
scribe on GH a semicircle, and draw the perpendicular KL. TT^g^ 
the points G, H, draw the ^ 

straight lines LM, LN, mak- 
ing the former equal AB, the 
side of the given squate, and 
through the point M, draw 
MN parallel to GH, then will 
LN l^ the side of the square 
sought. 

For, since MN is parallel 
to GH, LM : LN : : LG : 
LH ; consequendy,LM» : LN« : j LG» : LH» (22. 6.) ; but, since the oim*. 
gle LGH is right angled, we have LG» : LH^ : : GK : KH ; hence LM» : 
LN3 : : GK : KH ; but, by construction GK=;E, and KH=F, also LM 
=sAB ; therefore, the square described on AB is to that described on LN, 
as the line £ is to the line F. - 




PROP. P. PROB. 

To divide a triangle into two parts hy a line from the vertex of one of its angles^ 
so that the parts may be to each other as a straight line M to archer straight 
line N. 

Divide BC into parts BD, DC propor- 
tional to M, N ; draw the line AD, and 
the triangle ABC will be divided as re- 
quired. 

For, since the triangles of the same 
altitude are to each other as their bases^ 
we have ABD : ADC : : BD : DC : : 
M : N. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A triangle may evidently be divided into any number of parts piopor- 
tional to given lines, by dividing the base in the same proportion. 
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PROP- Q. PROB. 

To divide a trtangU into two varts by aline drawn paraRel to one of its ndeSf 
so that these parts may oe to each other as two straight lines M, N. 

Ad M+N : N, 80 make AB^ to AD^ 
(Prob. 4.) ; Draw DE parallel to BC, 
and the triangle is divided as required. 

For the triangles ABC, AD£ being 
similar, ABC : ADE : : AB» : AD< ; but 
M+N : N : : AB« : AD« ; therefore ABC 
: ADE : : M+N : N; consequently 
BDEC ; ADE : : M : N. 




PROP, R. PROB. 

To divide a triangle inio two parts, by a Une drawn fr&m a given patnt m 
one of its sides^ so that the parts may be to each other as two given lines 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and P the given point ; draw PC, and 
divide AB in D, so that AD is to DB as M is to N ; draw DE pardlel to 
PC, join P£, and the triangle will be divid- 
^ by the line PE into the proposed parts. 

For join DC ; then because PC, DE are 
parallel, the triangles PDE, CDE are equal ; 
to each add the triangle DEB, then PEBas 
DCB ; and consequently, by taking each from 
the triangle ABC, there results the quadri- 
lateral ACEP equivalent to the triangle .^ _ 
ACD. *^ B ^ C 

Now, ACD : DCB : : AD : DB : : M : N ; consequently, 
ACEP : PEB : : M : N 




SCHOLIUM. 

The above operation suggests the method of dividing a trian^e into any 
number of equal parts by lines drawn from a given point in one of its sides ; 
for if AB be divided into equal parts, and lines be drawn from the points of 
equal division, parallel to PC, they will intersect BC, and AC ; and from 
these several points of intersection if lines be drawn to P, they will divide- 
the triangle into equal parts. 
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PROP. S. PROB. 

To dimde a triangle into three jequxvaUnt parts by Une9 drmonfrom the ver^ 
tices of the angles to the san^ point wUhin the triangle. 

Make BD equal to a third part of BC, and draw DE parallel to BA, the 
Bide to which BD is adjacent. From F, the middle of DE, draw the 
straight Unes FA, FB, FC, and thej- will 
divide the triangle as required. 

For, draw DA ; then since BD is one 
third of BC, the triangle ABD is one 
third of the triangle ABC ; hut ABD:^: 
ABF (87. 1.) ; therefore ABF is one 
third of ABC ; also, since DFssFE, 
BDF = AFE ; likewise CFD = CFE , 
consequently the whole triangle FBC 
is equal to the whole triangle FCA ; and 
FB A has been shown to be equal to a third part of the whole triangle 
ABC ; consequently the triangles FBA, FBC, FCA, ax^ each equal to a 
Airdpartof ABC. 

PROP. T. PROB. 

To divide a triangle into three eq^aient parts, hy Urns drawn Jt9m4i gipm 

poini within it. 

Divide BC into three equal parts in the points D, E, and draw PD, PE ; 
tow also AF parallel to PD, and AG JjaraUel to PE ; then if the lines 
PF, PG, PA be drawn, the trian* 
gle ABC will be divided by tfiem 
into three equivalent part^. 

For, join AD, AE ; then because 
AF, PD are parallel, the triangle 
AFP is equivalent to the triangle 
AFD ; consequently, if to each of 
these there be added the triangle 
ABF, there will result the quadri- 
lateral ABFP equivalent to the 
triangle ABD ; but since BD is a 
third part of BC, the triangle ABD 
is a third part of the triangle ABC ; 
consequently the quadrilateral ABFP is a third part of the triangle ABC 
Again, because AG, PE are parallel, the triangle AGP is equfvalent to 
the triangle AGE and if to each of these there be added the triangle ACG 
the quadrUateral ACGP will be equivulent to the triangle ACE ; but this 
triangle is one third of ABC ; hence the quadrilateral ACGP is one third 
of the triangle ABC : consequently, the spaces ABFP, ACPG, PFG are 
each equal to a third part of the triangle ABC. 
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PROP.U. PROB. 

TodivideaquadnlatgrduaoHDoparUlyasiraightlu^ 
of one cfits angles^ so that the parts may he to each other as a line M totfo- 
otkerUmH* 

Draw C£ perpendicular to AB, and conitmct a leetangle eqdralenl to 
the given quadrilateral, of wbicb one side may be OE ; let the other side 
be £F ; and divide £F in G, so diat 
M : N : : GF : EG ; take BP equal 
to twice EG, and join PC, then die 
quadrilateral will be divided as J«» 
quired. 

For». by construction, the triangle 
CPB is equivalent to the rectangle 
CEJESG ; therefore the rectangle G£^ 
GF is to the triangle CPB as GF is 
to EG. Now CE.GF is equivalent 
to the quadrilateral DP, and GF is to EG tt M islo N ; Ifaexafim^ 

DP:CPB::M:N; 
i^iit theifudcUatmlis fiYidiod, as Mqiiired. 

PROP-W. PROR 

T4^ divide a qtutdrUateralirito two parts hy a Une parallel to one of its sides^ 
so that these parts mag he to each other as the line Mis to the Une N. 

Produce AD, BC till the^ meet in E ; dr»w the perpondicdar EF and 
bisect it in G. Upon the side GF construct a rectangle equivalent to the 
ttianglo EDO, and let HB be equal 
to the other side of this rectangle. 
Divide AH in K, so that AK : KH 
: : M : N, and a$ AB is to KB, so 
make EA^toEo^; draw ah paial<- 
lel to AB, and ifwill divide the quad- 
rilateral into the required parts. 

For since the triangles EAB, "Eah 
are similar, we have the proportion 
EAB :Eab:: EA^ : Ea»; but by 
construction, EA« : Ecfi : : AB : 
KB ; so that EAB : Eah : : AB : KB 




H B 



AB.GP : KB.GP ; and con^e- 

Juently, since by construction EAB==sAB.GF, it follows that EaJ=KB. 
rP, and therefore AK.GFssAi, and since by construction Afl.GF=AC, 
il foUows that KH.GF=aC. Now AK.GP : KH.GP r : AK ; KH ; but 
AK : KH : : M : N ; consequently, 

A6 : aC : : M : N ; 
that isy the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 
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PROP. X. PROB. 

To divide a quadrikUerdl into two parts by a Une drawn from a point in one of 
its sides, so that the parts may be to each other as a line Mis to a Une N. 

Draw PD, upon whicli construct a rectangle equivalent to the ffYBn 
quadrilateral, and let DK be the other 
side of this rectangle ; divide DK in 
L, so that DL : LK : : M : N ; make 
DF»2DL, and FG equal to the per- 

e^ndicular Aa ; draw Gp parallel to 
P ; join the points P, p, and the 
quacGruaterar figure will be divided, 
as required. 

For draw the perpendicular ph ; 
ihen by construction, PD.DK as AC, 
and PD.DF=PD.Aa+PD.p5, that 
is, PD.DF is equivalent to twice the 
sum of the triangles APD, pPDy 
consequently, since DL is ludf DF, 
PD.DL^APpD ; and therefore PD. 
LKsdPBCp ; but PD.DL : PD JLK : : DL : LK : : M : N ; consequtondr. 

APj;D:PBCp::M:N; 
hence the quadrilateral is divided, as required* 

PROP. Y. PROB. 




To divide a quadrilateral by a linej 
two parts may be to each ot 



' to one ofitssides^ so that tha 
' as a Une M is to a line N. 



Let A6CD be the given quadrilateral, which is to be divided in the ratio 
of M to N by a perpendicular to the side AB. 

Construct on DE perpendicular 
to AB, a rectangle DE.EF, equi- 
i^ent to the quadrilateral AC, 
and divide F£ in 6, so that FG : 
G£ : : M : N. Bisect AE in H, 
and divide the quadrilateral EC 
into two parts by a line PQ, paral- 
lel to DE, so that those parts may 
be to each other as FG is to GH, 
then PQ will also divide the<]uadri- 
lateral AC unrequired. 

For, by construction DE.EF=AC, and DE.EH=DAE ; hence DE. 
HF=£C, and consequently, since the quadrilateral EC is divided in the 
same proportion as the base FH of its equivalent rectangle, it follows that 
QC=DE.FG, and EP=:DE.GH,ako AEb=DE.GE ; consequently, 

QC:AP::FG:GE::M:N; 
that is, the quadrilateral is divided, as required. 
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900K I. 

OP THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 



LEMMA 

Anf curve /tW, or any polygfmcH line, wJuck envelopes a tonoex hn»from em 
end to the other, is longer than the enveloped Hne. 

, Let AMB be the enveloped Hue ; then wiB it be less dum the line 
APDB which enrebpes it. 

We have already said that by the 
term convex line we understand a Ene, 
polygonal, or curve, or partly curve and 
partly polygonal, anch that a straight 
line cannot cut it in more than twe 
pomts. If in the line AMB there were 
any smnosities or re-entrant portions, it 
would cease to be convex, because a 
•iiaii^ line nu|^t mit it hi more ihaa 
two points. The area of a <»rcle are essentially convex ; but th« present 
proposition extends to any line which fulfils the required conditions. 

This being premised, if the line AMB is not shorter than any of those 
which envelope it, there will be found among the latter, a line shorter thsji 
idl the reat, which is shorter than AMB, or, at most, equal to it. Let 
ACDEB be this enveloping line : any where between those two lines, 
draw the straight line PQ, not meeting, or at least only touchmg, the line 
AMB. The strai^ line PQ ia shorter than PCDEQ ; hence, if instead 
of the pait PCDEQ, we substitute the straight line PQ, the enveloping line 
APQB will be shorter than APDQB. But, by hypothesis, this latter was 
ahoiter dian any other ; hence that hypothesis was false ; hence all of the 
envdoping lines are tonger than AMB 
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Cor. 1. Hence the perimeter of any polygon inscribed in a circle is 
less than the circtunference of the circle. 

Cor. 2. II from a point two straight lines be drawn, touching a circle^ 
these two lines are together greater than the arc intercepted between 
them ; and hence the perimeter of any polygon described about a circle is 
greater than the circumference of the circle. 

PROP. L THEOR. 

Ifjrom the greater oftroo unequal magnitudes there he taken away tts haijff 
and from the remainder its half; and so an; There unll at length remain 
a magnitude less than the least of the proposed magnitudes. 

Let AB and C be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the greater. 
If from AB there be taken away its ludf, and from the 
remainder Its half, and so on ; there shall at length 
remain a magnitude less than C. ' 

For C may be multiplied so as, at length, to be- 
come greater than AB. Let D£, therefore, be a -|^( im 
multiple of C, which is greater than AB, and let it •^T "W 
contain the parts DF, F6, GE, each equal to C. 
From AB take BH equal to its half; and from the ^± 
remainder AH, take HK equal to its half, and so on, 
until there be as many divisions in AB as there are * 46 
in DE; And let the divisions in AB be AK,KH, 
HB. And because DE is greater than AB, and EiG^ 
taken from DE is not greater than its half, but BH 
taken from AB is equal to its half; therefore the re- 
mainder GD is greater than the remainder HA. B X 
Again, because GD is greater than HA, and GF is 
not greater than the half of GD, but HK is equal to the half of HA ; there- 
fore the remainder FD is greater than the remainder AK. And FD is 
equal to C, therefore C is greater tluu AK ; that is, AK is less than C. 

PROP. II. THEOR. 

Equilateral polygons, of the same number of sides, inscribed in circles^ are 
similar, and are to one another as the squares of the diameters of the 
circles. 

Let ABCDEF and GHIKLM be two equilateral polygons of the same 
number of sides( inscribed in the circles ABD and GHK j ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are similar, and are to one another as the squares of the diame- 
ters of the circles ABD, GHK. 

Find N and the centres of the circles, jom AN and BN, as also GO 
and HO, and produce AN and GQ till they meet the circumferences in D 
and K. 

Because the straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA, are all equal, 
the arcs AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are also equal (28. 3.). For the 
same reason, the arcs GH, HI, IK, KL, LM, MG are all equal, and Jthey 
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are equal in number to the others ; therefore, whatever part the arc Afi ia 
of the whole circimifercnce ABD, the same is the arc GH of die circum- 
ference GHK. But the angle ANB is the same part of four right angles, 
dat the arc AB is of the circumference ABD (33. 6.) ; and the angle 
GOH is the same part of four right angles, that the arc GH is of the cir- 
cumference GHK (33. 6.), therefore the angles ANB, GOH are each of 
them the same part of four right angles, and therefore they are equal to 
one another. The isosceles triangles ANB, €rOH are therefore eqnian-' 
gukr, and the angle ABN equal to the angle GHO ; in the same manner, 
by joining NC, 01, it may be proved that die angles NBC, OHI are equal . 
to one another, and to the angle ABN. Therefore the whole ang^ ABC 




is equal to the whole GHI ; and the same may be proved of the angles 
BCD, HIK, and of the rest. Therefore, the polygons ABCDEF and 
GHIKLM are equiaiigular to one another ; and since they are equilateral, 
the sides about the equal angles are proportionals ; the polygon ABCDEF 
is therefore similar to the polygon GHIKLM (def. 1 . 6.). And because simi- 
lar polygons are as the squares of their homologous sides (20. 6.), the. po- 
lygon ABCDEF is to the polygon GHIKLM as the square of AB to the 
square of GH ; but because the triangles ANB, GOH are equiangular, 
die square of AB is to the square of GH as die square of AN to the square 
of GO (4. 6.), or as four times the square of AN to four times die squi^re 
(15. 5.) of GO, duit is, as the square of AD to die square of GK, (2. Cor. 
8. 2.). Therefore also, die polygon ABCDEF is to die polygon GHIKLM 
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as ihe sqnaie of AD to the square of GK ; and they haTe also been shewn 
* to be similar. 

CoR. Every eqiulateral polygon inscribed in a circle is also eqmanga 
lar : For the isosceles triangles, which have their common vertex in Sie 
centre, are all eqoal and similar i therefore, the angles at their bases are 
all equals and the angles of the polygon aare therefore i^0» eqiMl. 

PROP. m. PROB. 

The stde of any equiUUeral polygon inscribed in ti drde Mnggivenf tofnd the 
side of a polygon rfthe same number of sides described about the circle. 

Let ABCDEF be aa eqnflaieral poiygon inscribed ux the circle ABD ;. 
it is required to find the aide of an equMateral polygon of the sa^fie number 
a£^ea described about the circle. 

Fiiul Gthe centre of the circle; jo^ GA»GB, bisect the arc ABin H; 
and throt^h.H draw KHL touching the circle in Hr and meeting QA and 
GB produced in K sad L ; KL is &e lude of the poly^n required. 

Ptodttce GF to N»so that GN may be equal to 6L^ join KN, and finua 
&di«w GM alright angles to KN.jmn als»UO. 

Because the arc AB is bisected in H^ the aaf^e. AGU is equal to die 
ai^ BGH (27. 3.) ; and because 
K£ louehee tke curde in H, the 
angles LHG,KHG are right an- 
gles (18. 3.); therefore, there are 
two angles df the triangle HGK, 
equal to two aagles of tl^ triangle 
HGL, each to each. But the side 
GH is common to these triangles ; 
therefore-^ey are equal (26. 1 .),aad 
GL is equal to GK. Again, in 
the triangles KGL, KGN, because 
GN is equal to GL ; and GK com- 
mon, and also tb» angle LGK equal 
to the angle KGN ; therefore the 
base KL is equal to the base KN 
(4. 1.)* But because the triangle KGN is isosceles, the angle GKN is 
equal to the angle GNK, and the angles GMK, GMN are both right an* 
g^M by coQstniction ; wherefore^ tiie triangles GMK, GMN hareiwo aih» 
gles of the ette equal to two angles of the other, and the^ haTo also the 
side GM common) therefore they are equal(26. 1.),and the side KM is equal 
to the side MN, so that KN is bisected in M. But KN is equal to KL, 
and therefore their halves KM and KH are adso equaL Wherefore, in the 
triangles GKH, GKM, ihe two sides GK and KH are equal to die two 
G^ and KM, each to each ; and die angles GKH, GKM, are also e^ialy 
therefore GM is equal to GH (4. 1.) ; wherefore, the pcaht M is in the cir<^ 
cumference of the circle ; and because KMG is a riglu angle, KM touches 
the circle. And in the same manner, by joining the coitre and the other 
angular points of (he inscribed polygon, an equil^eral polygon may \m 
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described about the circle, ihe sides of which will each be equal to KL, and 
will be equal in number to the sides of the inscribed polygon. Therefore, 
Kb is the side of an equilateral polygon, described about the circle, of the 
same number of sides with the inscribed polygon ABCDEF. 

Cor. 1. Because GL, 6K, GN, and the other straight lines drawn 
from the centre Q ta the angular points of the poly^ described about the 
circle ABD are all equal ; if a circle be deseribed f<om the centre G, with 
the distance QK, the polygon will be inscribed in that circle ; and there- 
fore it is similar to the polygon ABCDEF. 

Cor. 2. It is evident that AB, a side of the inscribed polygon, is to KL, 
a side of the circuiliscribed, as ihe perpendicular fibm G upon AB, to the 
perpendicular from G upon KL, that is, to the radius of the circle ; there- 
fore also, because magnitudes have the same latib with their equimultii^es 
(15. 5.), the perimeter of the inscribed polygon is to the perimeter of the 
circumscribed, as the perpendicular from th^ centre, on a side of ^e in- 
scribed polygon, to the radius of the circle^ 

PROP* IV. IHEOR. 

A eifelehelngginenf tw9 nrnihrjMhfgontmMheftmndf the ofhe SesetSbei diotii 
thetirch,£d ^ oiker hs er A eain it, whch skUl diferfr^n &ne another hy 
o spoee tess thon mty gwtti spttce. 

Let ABC b^ die given cirole, and the square of D aay given space ; a 
inolygon may be inscribed in the circle ABC, and a simiiar {wlygon describ- 
ed about it, 80 that the difference betwemi them shall be less than ihe 
square of D. 

In the circle ABC aj^ly the straight line A£ equal tor D, and let AB be 
A fourth part of the circumf^fenoe of the circle. From the circumference 
AB take away its half, and firom the remainder its hatAsn^ so on till the 
cireumfercinee AF is found less than the circnmfereBce AE lU 1. Sup.). 
Find the c^tre G ; dmw the diameter AC,a8 also the stcsipit Unes AF 
and FG ; and having bisected the circumference AF in K, join KG, and 
draw HL touching the circle in K, and meeting GA and 6F pioduoed in 
H and L ; join CF. 

Because the isosceles triangles HGL and, AGF, have ihe conunon^ an- 
gle AGF, they are equiangular (6. 6.) and the angles GHK, GAF aro 
therefiE^re «<pial to one another. But the an^le GKH, GFA are iho e<faal, 
for they are right aiigles ; therefore the tnangles HGEL, ACF» are liko- 
lyise equiimgttlar (4. Cor. 32 • 1 .), 

Aisl becanse die arc AF was found by taking from the arc AB its half, 
ftnd from thati remainder its hsdf, and so on, AF will be contained & certain 
number of time»» exaolly« in the arc AB, and therefore k will also be con- 
tained a certain nunlier of times, exactly, in the whole circumference 
ABC ; and the straight line AF is theref(nre the side of an equilateral poly- 
gen inscribcid in the circle ABC. Wherefore also, HL is the side of an 
equilateral polygon, of the same number of sides, described about ABC ^3, 
1. Sup.). , Let the polygon described about the circle be called M, and tne 
polygon inscribed be cidled N ; then, because these pdygons are siAjlar, 
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they are as ihe squares of the homologous sides HL and AF (3. Corol* 
20. 6.}, that is, because the inBDgles HLG, AFG are similar, a« the square 
of UG m the square of AG, that ia of GK. But the triangles HGIv, ACF 
have been proved to be Bimilar, and there foro the squaie of AC is to the 
square of CF as the polygun M to the polygon N ; and, by conversionf 
the square of AC is to its excess above the squares of CF, that is, to the 
square of AF (47. 1 .), as the polygon M lo its excess above the polygon 
N. But the Hquarc of AC, that is, the square described about the circle 
ABC is greater than the equilateral polygon of eight sides described about 
the circle, because it contains that polygon ; and, for the same reason, the 
polygon of eight sides is greater than the polygon of sixteen, and so on ; 
therefore, the square of AC is greater than any pcjygon described about 
the circle by the continual bisection of tho arc AB ; it is therefore greater 
thaa the polygon M. Now, it has been demonstraied, that the square of 
AC is to the square of AF as the polygon M to the diiTerencc of the poly- 
gons ; therefore, since the square of AC Is greater than M, the square of 
AF is greater than the difference of the polygons (14. 5.). The difference 
of the polygons is therefore less than the square of AF ; but AF is less 
than D ; therefore the difference of the polygons is less than the square of 
D ; that is, than the given space. 

CoR. 1. Because the polygons M and N differ from one another more 
than either of them differs from the circle, the difference between each of 
them and the circle is less than the given space, viz. the square of D. And 
therefore, however small any given space may be, a polygon may be in- 
scribed in the circle, and another described about it, each of which shall 
differ from the circle by a space less than the given space. 

Cor. 2. The space B, which is greater than any polygon that can be 
inscribed in the circle A, and less than any polygon that can be described 
about it, is equal to the circle A. If not, let them be unequal ; and ^t, 
let B exceed A by the space C. Then, because the polygons described 
about the circle A are all greater than D, by hypothesis ; and because B 
is greater than A by the space C, therefore no polygon can be deschbo4 
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about the circle A, but what must exceed it by a space greater than C, 
which is absurd. In the same manner, if B be less tKan A by the space 
C, it is shewn that no polygon can be inscribed in the circle A, but what 
is less than A by a space greater than C, which is also absntd. Therefore, 
A and B are not unequal ; that is^ they are equal to one ano^er. 

PROP. V. THEOR. 

The area af^tmy-etf^le is equal to the^ rectangle contained by the semi-diameterf 
and a straight line equahto ludfthe eircum/erence. 

Let ABC be a circle of which the centre icD,. and the diameter AC ; if 
in AC produced there be taken AH equal to half the circumference, the 
ai«a of the circle is equal to the rectangle contained by DA and AH. 

Let AB be the side of any equilateral polygon inscribed in the circle 
ABC; bisect the circumference AB in G, and through G draw EGF 
touching the circle, and meeting DA produced in E, and DB produced in 




K H I4 



F ; EF will.be the side of an equilateral polygon described about the ch^ 
cle ABC (a. 1. Sup.). In AC produced take AK equal to half the peri- 
meter of the polygon whose side is AB i and AL emi&i to half the perinte^ 
ter of the polygon whose side is EF. Then Alt will be less, and AL 
greater than tl^ straight line AH (Lem. Sup.). Now, because in the 
tiiangle EDF, DG is drawn perpendicular: to the base^ the triangle EDP 

23 
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is equal to the rectaiifiie contained by DG and the half of EF ^41. L) ; and 
as the same is true of all the otlier equal triangles having their vertices in 
D, which make up the polygon described about the circle ; therefore, the 
whole polygon is equal to tiie rectangle contained by DG and AL, half the 
perimeter of the polygon (1. 2.), or by DA and AL. But AL is 
greater than AH, therefore the rectangle DA.AL is greater than the rect- 
angle DA.AH ; the rectangle DA.AH is therefore less than the rectangle 
DA.AL, ^at is, than any polygon described about the circle ABC. 

Again, the triangle ADB is equal to the rectangle contained by DM the 
perpendicular, and one half of th^ b^se A6, and it is therefore less than the 
rectangle contained by DG, or DA,.and the half of AB And as the same 




IS true of all the other triangles having their vertices in D, which make 
up the inscribed polygon, therefore the whole of the inscribed polygon is 
less than the rectan^e contained by DA, and AK half the perimeter of the 
polygon. Now, the rectangle DA.AK is less than DA.AH ; much more, 
therefore, is the polygon whose side is AB less than DA.AH ; and the 
rectangle DA.AH is therefore greater than any polygon inscribed in the 
circle ABC. But the isame rectangle DA.AH has been proved to be less 
than any polygon described about the circle ABC ; therefore the rectangle 
DA.AH is equal to the circle ABC (2. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Now DA is the 
•emidiameter of the circle ABC, and AH the half of its circumference. 

CoR. 1. Because DA ; AH : : DA^ : DA.AH (1. 6.>, and because by 
this proposition, DA.AH= the area of the circle, of which DA is the ra- 
mus : therefore, as the radius of any circle to the semicircumference, or as 
the diameter to the whole circumference, so is the square of the radius to 
the area of the circle. 

Cor. 2. Hence a polygon may be described about a cirde, the perime- 
ter of which shall exceed the circumference of the circle by a line that is 
less than any given line. Let NO be the given line. Take in NO the 
I»rt NP less than its half, and also than AD, and let a polygon be describ- 
ed about the circle ABC, so that its excess above ABC may be less than 
Oie square of NP(1. Cor. 4. 1. Sup.). Let the side of thb polygon be EF. 
And since, as has been proved, the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.AH, 
and the polygon to, the rectangle DA.AL, the excess of the polygon above 
the circle is equal to the rectangle DA.HL ; therefore the rectangle DA. 
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HL is less than the square of NP ; and therefore, sinee DA is greater thsn 
NP, HL is less than NP, and twice HL less than twice NP, wherefore, 
much more is twice HL less thaa NO. But HL is the difference between 
half the perimeter bf the polygon whose side is £F, and half the circum- 
ference of the circle ; therefore, twice HL is the difference between the 
whole perimeter of the polygon and the whole circumference of the circle 
(5. 5.). The difference, therefore, between the perimeter of the polygon 
and the circumference of the circle is less than the given line NO. 

CoK. 3. Hence, also, a polygon may be inscribed 'in a circle, such 
that the excess of the circumference above the perimeter of the polygon 
may be less than any given line. This is proved like the preceding. 

PROP. VL THEOR. 

The areas ofdreles are to one another in the duplicate ration was the 9guear4$ 
of their diameters. 

Let A6D and GHL be two circles, of which the diameters are AD and 
GL ; the circle ABD is to the circle GHL as the square of AD to the 
square of GL. 

Let ABGDEF and GHKLMN be two equilateral polygons of the same 
number of sides inscribed in the eircles ABD, GHL { and let Q be such a 





space thut the square of AD is to the square of GL as the circle ABD to 
the space Q. Because the polygons ABGDEF and GHKLMN are equi- 
lateral and of the same number of sides, they are similar (2. 1. Sup.), and 
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4i0ir aoreas are as tlie squares of &e diameters of lshB ciicles in ivbicli they 
Me iBscifSbed. Therefore AD^ : GL^ : : pdygon ABCDEF : jpd^ygm 
iOHKLMN; bat AD> : 6L« : : circle ABD : Q ; and thasefure, ABGDEF 
. 6HKLM : : oircle ABD : Q. Now, circle ABD 7 ABCDEF ; liien- 
iore Q/GMKLMN ^14. 5.), that i9» Q is ^eater than any pofygoa in- 
tM^iibed in Ae oipdle GHL. 

In the flame manner it is demonalarated, Aat Q Js leaa flrnn any peljrgoa 
described •aboiit the cif cHe QHL ; whet«fore |he space ii aa «qau !to thi 
•irdetSHL (2. Cor. 4. 1. 6tqp..). Now/hj hypo«ho8ia,lhe circk ABS is 
40 the space Q as the aquanre cf AD to fihe sqoare of GL ; thaxefiffe the 
circle ABD is to &e oircle GHLaa the square of AD:to tiiieaqiisae^<jrL. 

Cor. 1. Hence the circumferences of circles are to one another as 
their diameters. 

Let the straight line X be eqtial to half the circumference of the circle 
ABD< and the straight line Y to half the tsircumfereiice of the cif de GHL : 



Y ^ 

And because the rectangles AO.X and GP.T aio equal to the ctrcles ABD 
and GHL (6. 1. Sup.), therefore AO.X : GP.Y : : AD^ : GL« : : AO* : 
GP2 ; and alternately, AO.X : AO2 : : GP.Y : GP^ ; whence, because 
rectangles that have equal altitudes are as their bases (1. 6.), X : AO : : 
Y : GP, and again alternately, X : Y : : AO : GP: wherefore, taking Uie 
doubles of each, the circumference ABD is to the circuinference 6HL as 
the diameter AD to the diameter GL. 

Cor. 2. The circle that is described upon the side of a right angled 
triangle opposite to the jight ang^, is equal to the two circles described on 
the other two sides. For the circle described upon SR is to the circle de- 
scribed upon RT as the square of SR to the square of RT ; and the circl* 
described upon TS is to the circle described upon RT as €3^ square of ST 
to the square of RT. Wherefore, 
the circles described on SR and on 
ST are to the circle described on RT 
as the squares of SR and of ST to 
the square of RT (24. 5.). But the 
squares of RS and of ST are equal 
to the square of RT (47. 1.) ; there- 
fore the circles described oh RS and 
ST are equal to the circle described 
onRT. 

PROP. VIL THBOR. 

Equiangular parallelograms are to one another as the products of the num 
hers proportional to their sides. 

Let AC and DF be two equiangular parallelograms, and let M, N, P 
and Q be four numbers^ such that AB : BC : : M : N; AB : DE : : M : 
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P ; and AB : EP : : M : Q, and ihereforo ex »quaK, BC : EF : : N : Q. 
TheparaQelogram AC is to die parallelogram DF as MN to PQ. 

Let NP be the product of N into P, and the ratio of MN to PQ wffl !m 
compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of MN to NP, and NP to PQ. 
But die ratio of MN to NP is the same with Oat of Mto P (15. 5.), bd- 



3 3> B 



cause MN and NP are equimultiples of M and P ; and for the same reason, 
theratioof NP'toPQisthe^mewithtliatofNtoQ; therefore the ratio 
of MN to PQ is compounded of the ratios of M to P, and of N to Q. Now, 
the ratio ofMto Pis the same widi that of the side AB to the side D£ (by 
Hyp.) ; and die ratio of N to Q die same widi that of the side BO to the 
side EF. TherefcHre, the ratio of MNtoPQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AB to DE, and of BC to EF. And the mtiocf the paraUelogram AC 
to the parallelogram DF is compounded of the same ratios (23. 6.) ; there- 
fore, the parallelogram AC is to die paraUelqgram DF as MN, die prodoot 
of the numbers M and N, to PQ, the product of die numbers P and Q. 

CoR. 1. Hence, if GH be to RL as die nmnber M to lbs number*N ; 

the square described on GH will be to 

the square described on KL as MM, die <5 ^ jf l 

square of the number M to NN, the 
square of the number N. 

CoR. 2. If A, B, C, D, &;c. are any lines, and m, n, r, s, &c. numbers 
proportional to diem ; tIz. A : B : : m : n, A : C : : m : r, A : D : : m : «, 
i&c. ; and if the rectande contained by any two of die lines be equal to the 
square of a third line, die product of die nwnbers proportional to the fintt 
two, will be equal to the square of die number proportional to die third , 
that is, if A.C=B^ mXr^sXttt-erssii^ 

For by diis Prop. A.C : B^ ^ : mxr : n* ; hut A.C=B«, dierefore mXr 
ssn^. Nearly in the same way it may be demonstrated, diat whatever is 
the relation between the rectangles eontained by these lines, there is die 
same between die products of the numbers proportional to them. 

So also conviersely if m and r be numbers pT^[>ortional to the lines A and 
C ; if also A.G=sB^ and if a number n be found such, that n^ssmr, dien 
A : B : : m : n. Foot let A : B : : m : ^, then since m, q, r are proportional 
to A, B, and C, and A.CsB^ ; therefore, as has just been proved, ^=sm 
Xr ; but n^szqXft by hypodiesis, therefore n*=g^, and n=sq ; wherefore 
A : B : : m : n. 

SCHOLIUM. 
In order to hare numbers proportional to any set of magnitudes oi the 
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lame kind, suppose one of them tol)e divided into any number 19% of equal 
parts, and let H be one of those parts. Let H be fomid n times in the mag- 
nitude B, f times in C, s. times in D^&c., then it is evident thatihe nmn- 
bers m, n, r, s are proportional to the magnitudes A, B, C and D. When 
therefore it is said in any of the following propositions, that a line as Ass 
a number m, it is understood that Asm X H, or that A is equal to the given 
magnitude H multiplied by m, and the same is understood of the other 
magnitudes, B, C, D, and their proportional numbers, H being the common 
measure of all the nutgnitudes. This common measure is omitted for the 
sake of brevity in the arithmetical expression ; but is always implied, when 
a line, or other geometrical magnitude, is said to be equal to a number. 
Also, when there are fractions in the number to which the magnitude is 
called equal, it is meant that the conunon measure H is farther subdivided 
into such parts as the numerical fraction indicates. Thus, if A=s360.375, 
it is meant that there is a certain magnitude H, such that Ass360xH+ 

375 

r^-^XHy or that A is equal to 360 times H, together with 375 of the 

1000 

thousandth parts of H. And the same is true in all other cases, wheto 

numbers are used to express the relations of geometrical magnitudes. 

PROP. VIII. THEOR. 

T%e perpendicular drawn from the centre of a circle on the chord of any are is a 
mean proportional bettveen half the radius and the line made up (f the radius 
and the perpendicular drawn from the centre on the chord cf double that arc : 
And thechordofthe arc isa mean proportional betweenthediameter andaline 
which is the difference between the radius and the aforesaid perpendicular from 
the centre 

« 

Let AD6 be a circle, of which the centre is C ; DBE any arc, and DB 
the half of it ; let the chords DE, DB be drawn : as also CF and CG at 
right angles to DE and DB ; if CF be produced it will meet the cifcum 
fcreuce in B : let it meet it again in A, and let AC be bisected in H ; CG 
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is a mean proportional between AH and AF ; and BD a mean proportional 
between AB and BF, the excess of the radios above OF. 
- Join AD ; and because ADB is a right angle, being an angle in a semi- 
circle ; and because COB is also a right angle, the triangles ABD, CBG 
are equiangular, and, AB : AD : : BG : CG (4^ 6.), or alternately, AB : 
BO : : AD : CG ; and therefore, because AB is double of BO, AD is dou- 
ble of CG, and the square of AD therefore equal to four times the squuro 
ofCG. 

But, because ADB is a right angled triangle, and DF a perpendicular 
on AB, AD is a mean proportional between AB and AF (8. 6.), and AD* 
=AB.AF (17. 6.), or since AB is =4AH, AD2=r4AH.AF. Therefore 
also, because 4CG3=rAD3, 4CG2=4AH.AF, and CG^^teAH.AF ; where- 
fore CG is a mean proportional between AH and AF, that is, between half 
the radilis and the Une made up of the radius, and the perpendicular on the 
chord of twice the arc BD. 

Again, ii»ia evident that BD is a mean proportional between AB and BF 

. 6.), that is, between the diameter and the excess of the radius above 

e perpendicular, on the chord of twi<^e the arc DB. 



s 



PROP. IX. THEOR* 

The eireumferenee of a circle exceeds three times the diameter ^ hy a line less 
than ten of the parts^ of which the diameter contains seventy ^ but greater 
than ten of the parts tonereof the diameter contains seventy-one. 

Let ABD be a circle, of which the centre is C, and the diameter AB ; 
the circumference is greater than three times AB, hy a line less than =^, or 

~, of AB| but greater than e^ of AB. 




• In thi4 propa8ition» the chancter -)• placed after a number, aignlCds that something is to 
be added to it ; and the chancter — ,on the other hand, signifies that something is to be taken 
away from it. 
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In tlie circle ABD applj the stm^^t line BD equal to the zmdlas fiC $ 
Draw DF perpendicular to BC, aod lel^ it meet the circumference again in 
£ ; draw also CG perpendicular to BD : produce BC lo A, bisect AC in 
H, and jpin CD^ 

It is evident} thai the arcs BD, BE are each of them one<-8ixlh of the 
circumference (Cor. 16. 4.)»:and that therefore the arc DBE i&one thirdof 
the.circttinfisrence. Wherefore, tibe line (8. L Sup.) GG is a mean pni« 
porticmal between AH, half the radius, and the line AF. Now because the 
sides BD, DC, of the trian^e BDG are equali the angles DCF, DBF are 
also equal ; and the angles DFC, DFB bemg equal, andihe side DF conip 
mon to the triangles DBF, DCF,:tke base^BF is equal to the base GF, and 
BC is bisected m F« 

therefore, if AC or BCa^slOOO* AH«;=:500, CF=500, AF=I500, and 
CG being a mean proportional between AH and AF, CG'ss(17. 6.) AH. 
AF=:500x 1500=750000; wherefore CG=866.02544-« because (866. 
0264)2 is less than 760000.. Hence also, AC+CG»1866.03^4+. 

Now, as CG is the perpendicular drawn from the cenlre'C,<m the chord 
of one-sixth of the circuroieience,if P ss t^e perpendicular from C on the 
chord of one-twelfUi of the circmnference, P will be a mean proportional 
between AH (8. 1. Sup.) and AC+CG, and P^ssAH (AC+CG)i=b 
600 X (1866.0264+) = 033012.7+. Therefeue, P — 966.9258+, be- 
cause (966.9268)^ is less than 933012.7. Hence also, AC+Psl966. 
9258+> 

Again, if Q = the perpendicular drawn from C on* the chord' of one 
twenty-fourth of the circumference, Q will be a mean proportional between . 
AH and AC+P, and Q2==AHl(AC+P)=600(1965.9258+)=982962. 
9+; and therefore Qss991v4449+, because (901.4449)' is less than 
982^62.9. Therefore also AC+Q= 1991. 4449+. 

In like manner, if S be the perpendicular from C on the ehovd of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference, S2=AH (AC+Q)=600 (1991.4449+) 
=996722.46+; and S =997 .8689+,. because (997.8689)? is lest than 
995722.46. Hence also, AC+S=1997.8689+. 

Lastly, if T be the perpendicular from C on the chord of one ninety-sixth 
of the circumference, T'^AH (AC+S)s»600 (1997.8689+ )=998929. 
46+, and T=:999.4646a+. Thus T, the perpendicular on the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumferenee, is greater than 999.46468 of those 
parts of which the radius contains 1000. 

But by the last propositiout the chord of one ninety-sixth part of the cir* 
cumference is a mean proportidnal between the diameter and the excess of 
the radius above S, the perpendiculaiLfrom the centre on the chord of one 
forty-eighth of the circumference. Thereftm, the square of the chord of 
one ninety-sixth of the circumference ssAB (AC— S)=a20Q0 X (2.1411 —,) 
=s4282.2— ; and therefore the chord itself =66^4386-*, because (66. 
4386)2 is greater than 4282.2L Now, the chord of one ninety-sixth of the 
circumference, or the side of an equilateral polyg'on of ninety-six sides in- 
scribed in the circle, being 66.4386—, the nerimeter of that polygon will be 
=(66.4386-) 96=6282.1056-. 

Let the perimeter of the circumscribed polygon of the same number of 
sides, be M,then (2. Cor. 2. 1. Sup.)T : AC : : 6282.1056— : M, that is, 
(since T=999.46458+, as already shewn), 
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999.46458+ : lOOO : : 6382.1056--. : M ; if then N b« such, 
that 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056-^' : N ; ex squo pertuib. 999.46459 
+ : 999.46458 : : N : M{ and, since tbe fint is greater than the second, 
the third is greater than the fonrth, or N is greater diaa M. 

Now, if a fourth proportional he found to 999.46458, 1000 and ^282. 
1056 riz. 6285:461 — , then, 

because, 999.46458 : 1000 & : 6282.1056 : 6285.461—, 
and as before, 999.46458 : 1000 : : 6282.1056— x N ; 
therefore, 6282.1056 : 6282.1056— : : 6285.461— N, and as the firat of 
these proportionals is greater than the second, the tUfd, yiz. 6285 461— 




is greater than N, the fourth. But N was jpioved to be greater than M ; 
much more, therefore, is 6285.461 greater than M, the perimeter of a poly* 
gon of ninety-six aides circumscribed about the circle ; that is, the perime* 
ter of that polygon is less than 6285.461 ; now, the circumference of the 
circle is less than the perimeter of the polygon ; much more, therefore, is it 
less than 6285.461 ; wherefore the circumference of a circle is less than 
6285.461 of those parts of which the radius contains 1000. The circum- 
ference, therefore has io the diameter a less ratio (8. 5.) than 6285.461 has 
to 2000, or than 3142.V305 has to 1000 : but the ratio of 22 lo 7 is greater 
thaii the ratio of 3142.7305 to 1000, therefore the circumference has a less 
ratio to the diameter than 22 has to 7, or the circumference is less than 22 
of the parts of which the diameter contains 7. 

It remains to demonstrate, that the part by which the circumference ex- 
ceeds the diameter is greater than — of the diameter. 

It was bef(Hre shewn, that 002=750000 ; wherefore cd= 866.02545—, 
because (866.02545)* is greater than 760000 ; therefore AC+CG=:1866. 
02545—. 

Now, P being, as before, the perpendicular from the centre on the chord 
of one twelfth of the circumference, P^arAH (AC+CG) ar500x(1866. 
02545)— =933012.73— ; and P = 965.92585— , because (965.92585)' 
is greater thafl 633012.73. Hence also, AC+P=1965.92585— . 

23 
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Next, as Qas &e i^^Tjmitf cnlar drawn from tbe centre pn the chord of 
one tweatyibnrth of the circumference, Q^sB:AH(AC4-P)s:d00x (1905. 
§2585-*) »982962.93-» { and Q s 991.44496--, beoause (99L44496)2 
is ffreater than 988962.9S. H^ee also* AG+Qsl991.44495— . 

In Uke manner, as S is the perpendicalar from G on the chord of one 
iforty^ighth ql'the circm^ference, S2=AH (AC +Q)««00(1991 .44495-*) 
=995722.475—^ and Ss(d97i85895— ) becanse (997.85895)^ is greater 
than 995722.475. 

But the sqvare of the chord of the m&et)r*sizth part of the circumference 
orAB (AG— S)ss2000 (2.141054-)ss4282.1+» »d the chord itself 9 
65.4377+ because (65.4377)^ is less than 4282.1 : Now the chord of one 
ninety-sixth part of the circumference being s65.4377+» the perimeter 
of a pojiygon of ninety-six sides inscribed in the circle =(65.4*77+ )96= 
6282.019+. But the oircumference of the ciivle is greater than the pe- 
rimeter of the inscribed polygon ; therefore the bircumference is greater 
than 6282.019, of diose paru df which the radius contains 1000 ; or than 
3141.009 of the parts of which the radius contains 500, or the diameter 

contains 1000. Halw, 3141.009 has to 1000 a greater ratio than 3+ — 

to 1 ; therefore tlie circumference of the circle has a greater ratio to the 

diameter than 3+ i^has to 1 ; that is, the excess of the circumference 

above ^ee times the diameter is greater than tent)f those parts of which 
the diameter contains 71 ; and it has already been shewn to be less than 
ten of those of which the diameter contains 7.0. 

Cor. 1. Hence the diameter of a circle being given, the circumference 
may be found nearly, by making as 7 to 22, ao the given diameter to a . 
fourth praportionali which will be greater than the circumference. And 

if as 1 to 3 + =r-t^^ ^"^^ or 223, so the given diameter to a fourth pro- 
portional, this will be nearly equal to the circumference^, but will be less 
than it. 

CoA. 2. Because the difference between - and =rr is -rrr-, therefore the 

7 71 497 

1 
lines found by these proportionals differ by -^ of the diameter. There- 

fore the difference of either of them from the circumference must be less 
than the 497th part of the diameter. 

GoR. 3. As 7 to 22, so the square of the radius to the area of the circle 
nearly. 

For it bus been shewn, that (1. Cor. 5. I. Sup.) the diameter of a cir- 
cle is to its circumference as the square of the radius to the area of the 
circle ; but the diameter is to the circumference nearly as 7 to 22, there- 
fore the square of the radius is to the area of the circle nearly in that same 
ratio. 
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SCHOLIUM- 

It is evident that the method empkiyti Id dus. proposkadn, for iUKaf 
(ke UflBts of the latio of the diicumfereBce of the diameter, ma^p b« oanied 
to a greaHor degree of eanctneny by finding thff peiimeter of an iBvcited 
and ^ a circiunacribed polygon of a greater aumber of sides thatt 96,^The 
Banner in wMch the perimeten of mch. polygons approach nearer to ono 
another, as the number of their sides increases, may be seen from the M* 
lowing Table, which is constructed on the principles explained in the fore* 
going Pn^sition, and in which the radius is supposed ssl. 



NO. of Sides 


Perimeter of the 


Perimeter of the 


of the Poly- 


inscribed Poly- 


circumsoribed 


gon. 


gon. 


Polygon. 


6 


6.000000 


6.822033— 


12 


6.211657+ 


6.430781— 


24 


6.265257+ 


6.319320- 


48 


6.278700+ 


6.292173— 


96 


6.282063+ 


6.285430- 


192 


6.282904+ 


6.283747- 


384 


6.283115+ 


6.283327^ 


768 


6.283167+ 


6.283221 — 


1536 


6.283180+ 


6.283195— 


3072 


6.283184+ 


6.283188- 


6144 


6.283185+ 


6.283186- 



The part that is wanting in the numbers of the second column, to make 
, op thd entire perimeter of any of the inscribed polygons, is less than unit 
in the sixth decimal place ; and in like manner, the part by which ^e 
numbers in the last column exceed the perimeter of any of the circumscrib- 
ed polygons is less than a unit in the sixth decimal place, that is, than 

. vj^^AA^ of the radius. Also, as the numbers in the second column are 
1000000 

less than the perimeters of the inscribed polygons, they are each of them 

less than the circumference of the circle. ; and for the same reason, each of 

those in the third column is greater than the circumference. But when 

the arc of - of the circumference is bisected ten times, the number of sides 
6 

in the polygon is 6144, and the numbers in the Table differ from one an- 
other only by ^^^/srw> P&rt of the radius, and therefore the perimeters of 

the polygons differ by less than that quantity ; and consequently the cir- 
cumference of the circle, which is greater than the least, and less than the 
greatest of these numbers^ is determined within less than the millionth 
part of the radius. 

Hence also, if R be the radius of any circle, the circumference is greater 
than Rx 6.283185, or than 2Rx 3.141592, but less than 2Rx 3.141593 ; 
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and these numbers differ from one another only by a roillionih part of the 
radiua. So also R'-t-3.141592 is leto, and R^ x 3.141593 greater than the 
area of the circle ; and these numbers differ from one another only by a 
miHioiith part of the square of the radius. 

In this way, also, the circumSerence and the area of the ciiole may be 
lirand still nearer io the truth ; but neither by thm, nor by any othw me- 
thod yet kni6wn to geometers, can ^ey be exactly determined, though the 
errors of both maybe reduced to a less quantity than any that canbe as- 
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BOOK 11. 

OP THE INTERSECTION OF PLANES. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. A sTtiAiOHT line is perpendicular or at right angles to a plane, when 
it makes right angles vdih every straight line which it meets in thai 
plane. 

2. ^A plane is perpendicular to a plane, when the straight lines drawn in 
one of the planes perpendicular to the common section of the two planes, 

' are perpendicular to the other plane. 

3. The inclination of a straight line to a plane is the acute angle contained 
^ by that straight line, and another drawn from the point in whieh the 

first line meetsf the plane, to the point in which a perpendicular to the 
plane, drawn from any point of the first line, meets the same plane. 

4. The angle made by two planes which cut one another, is the angle con- 
tained by two straight lines drawn from any, the same point in the line 
of their common section, at right angles to that line, the one, in the one 
plane, and the other, in the other. Of the two adjacent angles made by 
two lines drawn in Uiis manner, that which is acute is also called the in- 
clination of the planes to one another. 

5. Two planes are said to hare the same, or a like inclination to one an- 
other, which two other planes have, when the angles of inclination above 
defined are equal to one another. 

6. A straight line is said to be parallel to a plane, when it does not meet 
the planoi thou^ produced ever so far. 
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7. Planes are said to be parallel to one another, which do not nieet, though 
produced ever so far. 

8. A solid angle is an angle made by the meeting of more than two plane 
angles, which are not in the same plane in one point. 

PROP. L THEOR. . 
Onepart of a stredght line cannot be in a plane and another pari above it. 

If it be possible let AB, part of the^ straight line ABC, be in the plane, 
and the part BC above it : and since the 

straight line AB is in the plane, it can be C, 

produced in that plane (2. Post. 1.) ; lei v^ 

it be produced to D : Then ABC and ' ^^ ^ 

ABD are two straight lines, and they 
' have the commoa segment AB, which is 
impossible (Cor. def. 3. 1.). Therefore 
ABC is not a straight line. 



\^a 



PROP. IL THEOR 

Any three straight Uneswhiih meet one another, not in the same pointy are m 
\ oneplaam^. 

Let the three straight lines AB, CD, CB meet one another in tb9 peints 
B, C and E ; AB, CD, CB are in one plane. 

Let any plane pass ^iroug^ the strai^ lino 
EB, and let the plane be turned abmit EB, pio^ 
duced, if necessary, until it pass throuji^ the 
point C : Then, becaukc the points E, C are in 
this plane,thestr»ght line EC i8init(def. 5. 1.);, 
Um the same reason, ^e straight line BC is ki 
the same; aad* by the hypothesis, EB is in it ; 
therefore the three straight lines EC^ CB, B£ 
are in one plane : but the whole of the lines DC, 
AB, and BC produced, are in the same fdaiie 
with the pavts of thera EC, EB, BC (I. 9« 
Sup.). Therofim AB, CD, CB, are all in one 
piau^e. 

Cor. It is manifest, that any two straight lines which cut one anothei 
are in one plane : Also, that any three points whatever are in one plane 
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PROP. III. THEOR. 
j(f two planes ^ut one (mother^ their common section tsa straight line. 

Let two planes AB, BC cut one another, 
and let B and D be two points in the line of 
their common section. From B to D draw the 
straight line BD ; and because the points B 
and I) are in the plane AB, the straight line 
BO is in that plane (def. 5. 1.) : for the same ^^ 

reason it is in the plane CB ; the straight Jine ^^*N. 

BD is therefore common to the planes AB ^k. ^ I 

tmd BC, or it is the common sectioa of these '^ ^S ■ 

planes. 



PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a straight line stand at right angles to each of two straight lines in the 
point ^ their intersection, it will aha be at right angles to the plane in 
which these lines are. 

Let the strai^t line AB stand at right angles to each of the straight 
lines £F, CD in A, the point of their intersection : AB is also at right an- 
gles to the i^ane passing through £F, CD. 

Through A draw any line AG in the 
plane in which are EF and CD ; let G be 
any point in that lino ; draw GH parallel 
to AD ; and make HF=HA, join FG ; and 
when produced let it meet CA in D ; join 
BD, BG, BF. Because GH is parallel to 
AD, and FH=?=HA : therefore FGssGD, 
so that the line DF is bisected in G. And . 
because BAD is a right angle, BD^sAB* 
+AD^ (47. 1.); and for the same reason, 
BF2 = AB2+AF2, thereforo BD2+BF2= 
2AB2 + AD2 + AF« ; and because DF is 
bisected in G (A. 2.), AD»+AF2=2AG3+ 
2GF», therefore BD2+BF2=2AB2+2AG2 
+2GF3. But BD2 + BF2= (A. 2.) 2BG^+20FS therefore 2BG24- 
2GF2r=2AB3+2AG2+2GF2 ; and taking 2GF2 from both, 2BG?=2AB2 
+2AG2, or BG2=AB2+AG2^ whence BAG (48. l.)is a right angle. 
Now AG is any straight line drawn in the plane of the lines AD, AF ; and 
when a straight line is at right angles to any sti^ight line which it meets 
with in a plane, it is at right angles to the plane itse&(def. 1. S. Sup.). AB 
is therefore at right angles to 2ie plane of the lines AF, AD. 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

If three straight Unes meet aU in one painty and a straight line stand at right 
angles to each of them in that paint ; these three straight Unes are in one 
and the same piane. 

Let tbe straight line AB stand at right angles to each of the straight 
lines BC, BD, BE, in B, the point where they meet ; BC, l^D, BE are in 
one and ihe same plane. 

If not, let BD and BE, if possible, be in one plane, and BC be above it ; 
and let a plane pass through AB, BC, the common sectioti of which with 
the pkne, in which BD and BE are, shall be a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line ; 
let this be BF : therefore the three straight Imes AB, BC, BF are all in 
one plane, viz. that which passes through JO), BC ; and because AB 
stands at right angles to each of the straight lines BD| BE, it is also at 
right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to the plane passing Al 
through Siem ; and therefore maJLes right an* 
gles witji every straight line meeting it in that 
^ane ; but BF which is in that plane meets it ; 
dierefore the angle ABF is a right angle ; but 
the angle ABC, by the hypothesis is also a right 
angle ; therefore the angle ABF is equal to ue 
ungle ABC, and they are both in the same 
plane, whidiis impossible : therefore the straight 
line BC is not above the plaAe in which ajfe BD 
and BE: Wherefore the thtee straight lines 
BC, BD, BE are in one and the same plane. 




PROP. VI. THEOR. 

Two straight lines which are at right angles to the sameplane^ are parallel to 

one another. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD be at right angles to tlie same plane BDE : 
AB is parallel to CD. -^ e r 

Let them meet the plane in the points B, D. 
Draw DE at right angles to DB, in the plane BDE, 
and let E be any point in it : Join AE, AD, EB. 
Because ABE is a right angle, AB^+BE^ss (47. 1.) 
AE^, and because BDE is a right angle, BE^ssBD^ 
+DE3; therefore AB^+BD^+DE^^AEa ; now, 
AB3+BD«=AD2, because ABD is a right angle, 
therefore AD^+DE^srAE^, and ADE is thereforo 
a (48. 1.) rig^t angle. Therefore ED is peipendi- 
cular to the three lines BD, DA, DC, whence these 
lines are in one plane (5. 2. Sup.). But AB is in the 
plane in which are BD, DA, because any three 
straight lines, which meet one another, are in one 
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plBiie (2. 2. Snp.) : lUierefor^ AB^ BD, DC are in on« plane ; and each of 
the angles ABD, BDCis a right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (Qor. 28. 
l.)toCD. 

PROP. YII. THEOR. 

If two straight tines he parallel^ and one ofihtm at tight angles to a plane ; 
the other is also at right anghs to the same plane^ 

Let AB, CD be two parallel straight 
lines, and let one of them AB be at 
r^ht angles to a plane ; the other CD 
is at right angles to the same plane. 

For, if CD be not perpendicular to 
the plane to which AB is perpendicular, 
let DG be perpendicular to it. Then 
(6. 2. Sup.) DG is parallel to AB : DG 
and DC therefore are both parallel to 
AB, and are drawn through the same 
point D, which is imposcoble (11. Ax. 

10. 

PROP. VIIL THEOR. 

Two straight lines which are each of them parallel to the same straight linOf 
though not both m the same plane with it^ are parallel to one another. 

Let AB, CD be each of them parallel'to EF» and not in the same plane 
with it ; AB shall be parallel to CD. 

In £F take any point G, from which draw, in the plane passing through 
EF, AB, the straight line GH at right angles to EF ; and in the plane 
passing through EF, CD, draw GK at right angles to the same EF. 
And because EF is perpendicular both to GH and GK, it is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane HGK passing through them : and EF is parallel 
to AB ; therefore AB is at right 
angles (7. 2. Sup.) to the pla^e 
HGK. For the same reason, CD 
is likewise at right angles to the 
plane HGK. Therefore AB, CD 
are each of them at right angles 
to the plane HGK. But if two 
straight lines are at right angles 
to the same plane, they are paral- 
lel (6. 2. Sup.) to one another. Therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

JPROP. IX. THEOR. 

Ifttco straight lines meeting one another he parallel to two others that meet one 
another^ though not in the same plane with the first two ; the first two and the 
other two shall contain equal angles. 

Let the two straight lines AB, BC which meet one another, be parallel 

24 
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to the two straight lines D£, EF that meet one another, and are not in the 
same plane with AB, BC. The angle ABC is equal td the angle DEF. 

Take BA, BC, ED, EF all equal to one an- 
other ; and join AD, CF, BE, AC, DF : Because 
BA is equal and parallel to ED, therefore AD is 
(33. 1.) both equal and parallel to BE. For the 
same reason, CF is equal and parallel to BE. 
Therefore AD and CF are each of them equal and 
parallel to BE. But straight lines that are paral- 
lel to the same straight Une, though not in the 
same plane with it, are parallel (8. 2. Sup.) to one 
another. Therefone. AD is parallel to CF ; and it 
is equal to it, and AC, DF join them towards the 
same parts ; and therefore (33. 1.) AC is equal 
and parallel to DF. And because ABy BC are 
equal to DE, EF, and the base AC to the base ' 
DF ; the angle ABC is equal (8. 1.) to the angle 
DEF. 




PROP. X. PROB. 



To draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane y from a given point above it. 

Let A be the given point above the plane BH, it is required to draw from 
the point A a straight line perpendicular to the plane BH. 

In the plane draw any straight line BC, and from the point A draw (Prop. 
12. 1.) AD perpendicular to BC. If then AD be also perpendicular to the 
plane BH, ihe thing required is already done ; but if it be not, from the 
point D draw (Prop. 11. 1.), in the 
plane BH, the straight line DE at 
right angles to BC ; and from the 
point A draw AF perpendicular to 
DE ; and through F draw (Prop. 31 
1.) GH parallel to BC : and because 
BC is at right angles to ED, aiid DA, 
BC is at right angles (4. 2. Sup.) to 
the plane passing through ED, DA. 
And GH is parallel to BC ; but if two 
straight lines be parallel, one of which is at right angles to a plane, the 
other shall be at right (7. 2. Sup.) angles to the same plane ; wherefore 
GH IS at right angles to the plane through ED, DA, and is perpendicular 
(def. 1 . 2. Sup.) to every straight line meeting it in that plane. But AF, 
which is m the plane through ED, DA, meets it : Therefore GH is per- 
pendicular to AF, and consequently AF is perpendicular to GH ; and AF 
IS also perpendicular to DE : Therefore AF is perpendicular to #*<5h of the 
straight hues GH DE. But if a straight line stands at right angles to 
each of two straight Imes in the point of their intersection, it is also at Hght 
angles to the plane passing through them (4. 2. Sup.). And the plane 
passing through ED, GH is the plane BH ; therefore AF is perpendicular 
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to the plane BH; so that, from the given point A, above the plane BH, 
the straight line AF is drawn perpendicular to that plane. ' 

Cor. If it be required from a point C in a plane to erect a.peipen- 
dicnlar to that plane, take a point A above the plane, and draw AF per- 
pendicular to the plane ; then, if from C a line be drawn parallel to AF, 
it will be the perpendicular required ; for being parallel to AF it -will be 
perpendicular to the same plane to which A^ is perpendicular (7. 2. Sup.). 

PROP. XL THEOR. 

Drom the same point in aplam^ there cannot he tnoo straight hnlBs at right 
angles to the plane^ upon the same side of it; And there eon he hut one 
perpendicular to a plane from a point {i^)ove iU 

. For if it be possible, let the two straight lines AC, AB be at jight angles 
to a given plane from the same point A in the plane, and upon the same 
side of it ; and let a plane pass through BA, AC ; the t;ommon section of 
thi^s plane with the given plane is a straight (3. 2. Sup.) line passing through 
A : Let DAE be their common section : Therefore the straight lines AB, 
AC, DAE are in one plane : And because CA is at right angles to the 
given plane, it makes right angles with every 
straight line meeting it in that plane. But 
DAE, which is in that plane, meets CA : th^e- 
fore C AE is a right angle* For the same iea- 
son BAE is a right angle. Wherefore the an- 
gle CAE is equal to the angle BAE ; and 
Siey are in one plane, which is impossible. 
Also, from a point above a plane, there can be 
but one perpendicular to that plane ; for if there 
could be two, they would be parallel (6. 2. Sup.) to one another, which is 
absurd. 

PROP- XII. THEOR. 

Planes to which the same straight line is perpendicular^ are parattel toons 

another. 

Let the straight line AB be perpendicular to 
each of the planes CD, EF : these planes are pa- 
raUel to one another. 

If not, they must meet one another when pro- 
duced, and their common section must be a straight 
line GH, in which take any point K, and join AK, 
BK : Then, because AB is perpendicular to the 
plane EF, it is perpendicular (def. 1 . 2. Sup.) to 
the straight line BK which is in that plane, and 
therefore A6K is a right angle. For the same 
reason, BAK is a right angle ; wherefore the two 
angles ABK, BAK of the triangle ABK are 
equal to two right angles, which is impossible. 
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(17. 1.): Therefore the plane* CD, EF, though produced, do not 
ODe another ; that is, they are paraljel (def. 7. 2, Sup,}. 



PROP. XIIL THEOB. 

If two straight lines meeting one another ^ he parattet to tvjq sttaigtt tines 
which also meet one another^ hut are not in the same plane with the fir H 
two : the plane which passes through the first two is paraUd to the plane 
passing through the others^ 

Lei AB, BC, two straight lines meeting one another, be paralkl to DE, 
ilP that meet one atuHher, but are not m the same plane ^th AB, BC : 
The planes through AB, BC» and DE, EF iduA not meet* though pro- 

duced. • « « 

Fwiii the point B ixwr BG peipendicda* (la % Snp.) to the plane 
wych pasoee thfoiigh pE, EF, and kt it meet that plane^in G ; and 
through G draw GH paraUel to ED (Prop. 31. 1.), and GK wraUd to EF : 
And becaiisd BG ia pefpendicnla* to the phaa through DE, EF, it muBt 
teake tight anglee irith evecy 
•traigfat fine' meeting it in Ant 
plane (1. def. 2. Sup.). B«t 
the straight lines GH, GK fc 
that plane meet it: Therefore 
each of the angles BOH, BG£ 
is a right angle : And because 
BA is parallel (8. 2. Sup*) to 
GH (for each of them is paral- 
lel to DE), the angles GBA, 
BGH are together equal (29, 
1.) to two right ingles : And 

BGH is a right angle ; therefore also GBA is a right angle, and GB per- 
pendicular to BA : For the same reason, GB is perpendicular to BC : 
Since, therefore, the straight line GB stands at right angles to the two 
straight lines BA, BC, that cut one another in B ; GB is perpendicular 
(4. 2. Sup.) to the plane through BA, BC : And it is perpendiculaf to the 
plane through DE, EF ; therefore BG is perpendicular to each of the 
planes through AB, BC, and DE, EF ; But planes to~ which the same 
straight line is perpendicular, are parallel (12. 2. Sup.) to one another : 
Therefore (he plan^ through AB, BC, is parallel to ths plane through 
DE,EF. 

Cpa. It follows from this demonstration, Aat if a straight line meet 
two parallel planes, and.be perpendicular to one of them» it must be per* 
pendUnlar to thd other also. 
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PROP. XIV. THEOB.. 

ffttDo pairaUel planes he euthy another plane^ their common sections inih tf 

are paraOels, 

Let the parallel planes AB, 
CD, be cut bjtiie plane EFHG, 
and let their commoia eeettons With 
it be EF, GH ; EF is parallel to 
GH. 

For the straight lines EF and 
GH m in the same plane,, viau 
£;FHG which cuts the planes 
AB and CD ; and they ao not 
meet though produced; for die 
(daaes. in which they are do not 
meet; therefore EF and GH aiepaorallel (dif. 30; 1.). 




A>>s 



PROP. XV. THEOB, 

I/iwoparaUei planes beeuthy a thirinlane^ thejf have the samo imlinatum 

to thai piano. 

Let A6 and CD be two parallel planes, and EH a tfa^d plane cutdng 
them ; The ^nes AB and CD are equally inclined to EH. 

Let the straight lines EF and GH be the common section of the plane 
EH with the two planes AB and CD ; and from K, any point in EF, chaw 
in the plane EH the straight line KM at right angles to EF, and let it 
meet GH in L ; draw also KN at right angles to EF in the plane AB : 
and through the straight lines KM, KN, let a plane be made to pass, cut* 
ting the plane CD in the line LO. And f>ecause EF and GH are die 
common sections of the plane EH with the two jparallel planes AB and 
CD, EF is parallel to GH (14. 2. Sup.). But Er is at right angles to 
the plane that passes through KN and KM (4. 2. Sup.), because it is at 
ri^t angles to the lines KM and KN : therefore GH is also at right itn- 
gles to the same plane (7. 2. Sup.), atid it is therefore at right angles to 
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the lines LM, LO which it meets in that plane. Therefore, since LM and 
LO are at right angles to LG, the comtnon section of the two planes CD 
and EH, the angle OLM is the inclination of the plane CD to the plane 
EH (4. def. 2. Sup.). For. the same reason the angle MKN is the inclina- 
tion of the plane AB to the plane EH.. But because KN and LO are pa- 
rallel, being the common sections of the parallel planes AB and CD with 
a third plane, the interior angle NKM is equal to the exterior bmU OLM 
(29. 1.) ; thatis, the inclination of the plane AB to the plan^ EH, is equal 
to.lhe inclination of the plane CD to the same plane EH. 

PROP. XVL THEOR. 
I/two straight lines U cut by parallel planes, they must he cut in tU same rah^ 

Let the straight lines AB, €D be cut by the parallel planes GH, KL, 
MN, iu the pomts A, E, B ; C, F, D : 
As AE is to EB, so is CF to PD. 

Join AC, BD, AD, and let AD meet 
the plane KL in the point X ; and join 
EX, XF': Because the two parallel 
planes KL, MN are cut by the plane 
EBDX, the common sections EX, BD, 
are parallel (14. 2, Sup.). For the same 
reason, because the two parallel planes 
GH, KL are cut by the plane AXFC, 
the common sections AC> XF are paral- 
lel : And because EX is parallel to BD, 
a side of the triangle ABD, as AE to 
EB, so is ( 2. 6.) AX to XD. Again, be- 
cause XF is parallel to AC, aside of the 
triangle ADC, AX to XD, so is CF to 
FD : and it was proved that AX is to XD, 
as AE to EB : Therefore (11. 5.), as AE 
to EB, so is CF to FD. 

PROP. XVn. THEOR. 

If a straight line he at right angles to a plane, every plane which passes through 
that line is at right angles to the first mentioned plane. 

Let the straight line AB be at right angles to the plane CK ; every plane 
which passes through AB is at right angles to the plana CK. 

Let any plane DE pass through AB, and let CE be the common section 
of the planes DE, CK ; take any point F in CE, from which draw FG in 
the plane DE at right angles to CE : And because AB is perpendicular 
to the plane CK, therefore it is also perpendicular to every straight line 
meeting it in that plane (1. def. 2. Sup.) ; and consequently it is perpen- 
dicular to CE : Wherefore ABF is a ri^t angle ; But GFB is likewise a 
right angle ; therefore AB is parallel (28. 1.) to FG. And AB is at right 
angles to the plane CK : therefore FG is also at right angles to the same 
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plane (7. 2. Sup.). But one plane is 

at right angles to another plane when 

the straight lines drawn in one of the 

planes, at right angles to their com* 

mon section, are also at right angles 

to the other plane (def. 2. 2. Sup.); and 

any straight line FG in the plane DE, 

which is at right an^es to C£, the 

common section of the planes, has been 

proved to be perpendicular to the other 

plane CK; therefore the plane DE 

is at right angles to the plane CK. In like manner, it may be proved 

that all the planes which pass through AB are iX right angles to the plane 

ClL. 



PROP. XVIII. THEQR. 

J^ two planes cutting one another he each of them perpendicular to a third plane ^ 
their eommon section is perpemUeuIar to th^ same plane. 

Let the two plaiiies AB, BC be each of them perpendicular to a third, 
plane, and BD be the common section of the first two ; BD is perpendicular 
•o the plane ADC. 

From D in the plane ADC, draw DE perpen- 
Ocular to AD, and DF to Da Because DE is 
perpendicular to AD, the common section of the 
planes AB and ADC; and because the plane 
AB is at right angles to ADC, DE is at right 
angles to the plane AB (def. 2. 2. Sup.), and there- 
fore also to the straight line BD in that plane 
(def. 1. 2. Sup.). For the same reason, DF is at 
right angles to DB. Since BD is therefore at 
right angles to both the lines DE and DF, it is 
at right angles to the plane in which DE and 
DF are, th^ft is, to the plane ADC (4. 2. Sup.). 



B 




PROP. XIX. PROB. 

TiDO straight lines not in the same pkme being given in position^ to draw 4 
straight line perpendicular to them both, 

.Let AB and CD be the given lines^ which are not in the same plane ; it 
is required to draw a straight line which shall be perpendicular both to AB 
and CD. 

In AB take any point E, and through E draw EF parallel to CD, and 
let EG be drawn perpen<iicular to the plane which passes through EB, 
BF (10. 2. Sup.). Through AB ai>d EG let a plane pass, viz. GK, and let 
this plane meet CD in H; from H draw HK perpendicular to AB ; and 
HK is the line required. Through H, draw HG parallel to AB. 
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Then, since HK and G£, which are in the same plane, are both at right 
angles to the straight line AB, they are parallel to one another. And be- 
cause the lines HG, HD are parallel to the lines &B, EF, each to each, 
the plane GHD is parallel to the plane (18. 2. Si;^.) BEF ; and thexefoi* 
EG, ivhich is perpendicular to the plane BEF, is perpendicular also to the 
plane (Cor. 13. 2. Sup.) GHD. Therefore HK, which is parallel to GE, 
18 also perpendicular to the plane GHD (7. 2. Sup.), anditis therefore per- 
pendicular to HD (def. 1. 2. Sup.), which is in that plane, and it is ako 
perpendicular to AB ; therefore HK is drawn perpendknlar to the two 
given lines, AB and CD* 

PROP. XX, THEOR. 

If a solid angle he contained iy three phne anghSf any two oftkeee angke nre 
greaier tLtn the third. 

Let the solid an^e at A be contained by 0ie three plane angles BAG, 
CAD, DAB. Any two of them are greater than the third. 

If the angles. BAC, CAD, DAB be all equal, it is evident that any two 
of them are greater than the third. But if they axe not, let BAC be that 
angle which is not less than either of the other two., and is greater than 
one of them, DAB ; and at the point A in the 
straight line AB, make in the plaice which 
passes through BA, AC, the angle BAE equs4 
(Prop. 23. 1.) to the angle DAB; and make 
AE equal to AD, and through E draw BEC 
cutting AB, AC in the points B, C, and join 
DB, DC. And because DA is equal to AE, 
and AB is common to the two triangles ABD, 
ABE, and also the angle DAB equal to the 
angle EAB ; therefore the base DB is equal (4. 1.) to the base BE. And 
because BD, DC are greater (20. 1.) than CB, and one of them BD has 
been proved equal to BE, a part of CB, therefore the other DC is greater 
than the remaming part EC. And because DA is equal to AE, and AC 
common, but the base DC greater than the base EC ; therefore the angle 
DAC is greater (25. 1.) than the angle EAC ; and, by the construction, 
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the angle DAB id equal to the angle BAE ; wherefore the angles DAB, 
DAC are together greater than BAE, EAC, that is, than the angle BAG. 
But BAG is not less than either of the angles DAB, DAG ; therefore 
BAG, with either of them, is greater than the other. 

PROP. XXL THEOR. 

7%« plane angles which contain any solid angle are together less than four 
y right angles. 

Let A he a solid ang e contained hy any number of plane angles BAG, 
GAD, DAE, EAF, FAB { these together are less than four right angles. 

Let the planes which contain the solid angle at A be cut by another 
plane^ and let the section of them by that pl^ne be the rectilineal figure 
BGDEF. And because the solid angle at B is contained by three plane 
angles GBA, ABF, FBG, of which any two 
are greater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third, the 
angles GBA, ABF are greater than the an- 
gle FBG : For the same reason, the two 
plane angles at each of the points G, D, E, 
F^ viz. the angles which are at the bases of 
the triangles having the common vertex A, 
are greater than the third angle at the same 
point, which is one of the angles of the figure 
BGDEF : therefore all the angles at the 
bases of the triangles are together greater 
than all the angles of the figure: and be- 
cause all the angles of the triangles are to- 
gether equal to twice as many right angles as there are triangles (32. 1.) ; 
that is, as there are sides in the figure BGDEF ; and because all the an- 
gles of the figure, together with four right angles, are likewise equal to 
twice as many right angles as there are sides in the figure(l cr. 32. 1.); there- 
fore all tW angles of the triangles are equal to all the angles of the rectili- 
neal figure, together with four right angles. But all the angles at the bases 
of the triangles are greater than all die angles of the rectilineal, as has 
been proved. Wherefore, the remaihing angles of the triangles, viz. those 
at the vertex, which contain the solid angle at A, are less than four right 
angles. 

Otherwise. 

Let the sum of all the angles at the bases of the triangles =:S ; the 
sum of all the angles of the rectilineal figure BGDEFs-T ; ^e sum of the 
plane angles at Ass X, and let Rss a right angle. 

Then, because S-|-X=s twice (32. 1.) as many right angles as there are 
triangles, or as there are sides of the rectilines^l figure BGDEF, and as 
^+4R is also equal to twice as many right angles as there are sides of the 
same figure ; therefore S4-X=:?-f-4R. But because of the three plane 
angles which contain a solid angl^ any two are greater than the third, 
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S^*^ I ^^i tberefore XZ^^l that is, the sum of the plane angtes which 
contain die solid angle at A is less than four right angles. 

SCHOLIUM, 

It is evident, that when any of the angles of the figure BCDEF is ex- 
terior, like the angle at D, in the an- 
nexed figure, the reasoning in the ^^ 
above proposition does not hold, be« 
cause the solid angles at the base 
are not all contained by plane an- 
gles, of which two belong to the tri- 
angular planes, having their com- 
mon vertex in A, and the third is an 
interior angle of ^e rectilineal figure, 

or base. Therefore, it cannot be ^ ^ 

concluded that S is necessarily great- B v 

er than 2*. This proposition, therefore, is subject to a limitation, which is 
farther explained in the notes on this BooL 
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BOOK in. 

OP THE COMPARISON OF SOLIDS. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. A Solid is that which has length, breadth, and thickness. 

2. Similar solid figuree are such as are contained by the same nimiber of 
similar planes similarly situated, and having like inclinations to one an- 
other. 

3. A pyramid is a solid figure contained by planes that are constituted be- 
twixt one plane and a point above it in which they meet. 

4. A prism is a solid figure contained by plane figures, of which two that 
are opposite are equal, similar, and parallel to one another ; and the 
others are parallelograms. 

5. A parallelopiped is a solid figure contained by six quadrilateral figures, 
whereof every opposite two are parallel. 

6. A cube is a solid figure contained by six equal squares. 

7. A sphere is a solid figure described by the revolution of a semicircle 
about a diameter, which remains unmoved. 

8. The axis of a sphere is the fixed straight line about which the semi- 
circle revolves. 

9. The centre of a sphere is the same with that of the semicircle. 

10. The diameter of a sphere is any straight line which passes through 
the centre, and is terminated both ways by the superficies of the sphere. 
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11. A cone is a solid figure described by the revolution of a right angled 
triangle about one of the sides containing the right angle, which side 
remains fixed. 

12. The axis of a cone is the fixed straight line about which the triangle 
revolves. 

13. The base of a cone is the circle described by that side, containing the 
right angle, which revolves. 

14. A cylinder is a solid figure described by the revolution of a right an- 
gled parallelogram about one of its sides, which remains fixed. 

15. The axis of a cylinder is the fixed straight line about which the paral- 
lelogram revolyes. 

16. The bases of a cylinder are the circles described by the two revolving 
opposite sides of the parallelogram. 

17. Similar cones and cylinders are those which have their axes, and the 
diameters of their bases proportionals. 

PROP. I. THEOR. 

If two solids ba eantained by the same number of equal and similar planes 
sitrMarly situated, and if the inclination of any two contiguous planes in the 
one solid be the same with the indination of the two equal, and similarly 
situated planes t(i the other, the solids themselves are equal and similar. 

Let AG and KQ be two solids contained by the same number of equal 
and similar planes, similarly situated so that the plane AC is similar and 
equal to the plane KM, the plane AF to the plane KP ; BG to LQ, GD 
to QN, DE to NO, and FH to PR. Let also the inclination of the plane 
AF to the plane AC be the same with that of the plane KP to the plane 
KM, and so of the rest ; the solid KQ is equal and similar to the solid AG. 

Let the solid KQ be applied to the solid AG, so that the bases KM and 
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AC, which are equal and similar, may coincide (8. Ax. 1.), the point N 
coinciding with the point D, K with A, L with B, and so on. And be- 
cause the plane KM coincides with the plane AC, and, by hypothesis, the 
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inclination of KR to KM is the same with the inclination of AH to AC, 
ihe plane KR will be upon the plane AH, andTwill coincide with it, because 
they are similar and equal (8. Ax. 1 .), and because their equal sides KN 
and AD coincide. And in the same manner it is shewn that the other 
planes of the solid KQ coincide with the other- planes of the solid AG, 
each with each : wherefore the solids KQ and AG do wholly coincide, 
and are equal and similar to one another. 

PROP. 11. THEOR. 

If a solid he contained hy six planes, two and two of which areparallelf the op* 
posite planes are similar and equal paraUelogratns. 

Let the solid CDGH be contained by the parallel planes AC, GF ; BG, 
C£ ; FB, A£ : its opposite planes are similar and equal parallelograms. 

Because the two parallel planes BG, C£, are cut by the plane AC, their 
common sections AB, CO are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). Again, because the 
two parallel planes BF, AE are cut by the plane AC, their common sec- 
tions AD, BC are parallel (14. 2. Sup.) : and AB is parallel to CD ; there- 
fore AC is a parallelogram. In like manner, it may be proved that each 
of the figures C£, FG, GB, BE, AE is a pa- 
rallelogram ; join AH, DF ; and because AB 
is parallel to DC, and BH to CF ; the two 
straight lines AB, BH, which meet one an- 
other, are parallel to DC and CF, which meet 
one another ; wherefore, though the first two 
are not in the same plane with the other two, 
they contain equal angles (9. 2. Sup.) ; the 
angle ABH is therefore equal to the angle 
DCF. And because AB, BH, are equal to DC, CF, and the angle ABH 
equal to the angle DCF ; therefore the base AH is equal (4. I.) to the base 
DF, and ^he triangle ABH to the triangle DCF : For the same reason, 
the triangle AGH is equal to the triangle DEF : and therefore the paral- 
lelogram BG is equal and similar to the parallelogram C£. In the same 
manner, it may be proved, that the parallelogram AC is equal and similar 
id the parallelogram GF, and the parallelogram AE to BF. 

PROP. III. THEOR. 

If a solid parallelopiped be cut by a plane parallel to two of its opposite planes^ 
it will be divided into two solids, which will be to one another as the bases. 

Let the solid parallelopiped ABCD be cut by the plane £V, which is 
parallel to the opposite planes AR, HD, and divides the whole into the 
solids ABFV, EGCD : as the base AEFY to the base EHCF, so is the 
solid ABFV to the soUd EGCD. 

Produce AH both ways, and take any number of straight lines HM, 
MN, each equal to EH, and any number AK, KL each equal to £ A, and 
complete the parallelograms LO, KY, HQ, MS, and the solids LP. KR, 
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HU, MT ; then, because the straight lines LK, K A, AE are all eqaal, and 
also the straight lines KO, AY, EF which make equal angles with LK, 
-KA, AE, the parallelograms LO, KY, AF are equal and similar (36. 1. 
i& det 1.6.): and likewise the parallelograms KX, KB, AG ; as also 
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(2. 3. Sup.) tho parallelograms LZ, KP, AR, because they are opposite 
planes. For the same reason, the parallelograms EC, HQ, MS are equal 
(36. 1. Sc def. 1. 6.); and the parallelograms H6, HI, IN, as also (2. 3. 
Sap.) HD, MU, NT ; therefore three planes of the solid LP, are equal and 
similar to three planes of the soUd KR, as also to three planes of the solid 
AY : but the three planes opposite to these three are equal and similar to 
them (2. 3. Sup.) in the several solids ; therefore the solids LP, KR, AY 
are contained by equal and similar planes. And because the planes LZ, 
KP, AR are parallel, and are cut by the plane XY, the inclination of LZ 
to XP is equal to that of KP to PB ; or of AR to BY (15. 2. Sup.) and 
the same is true of the other contiguous planes, therefore the solids LP, 
KR, and AY, are equal to one another (1. 3. Sup.). For the same rea- 
son, the three solids, ED, HU, MT are equal to one another; therefore 
what multiple soever the base LF is of the base AF, the same multiple is 
the solid LV of the solid AY; for the same reason, whatever multiple the 
base NF is of the base HF, the same multiple is the solid NY of the solid 
ED : And if the base LF be equal to the base NF, the solid LY is equal 
(1. 3. Sup.) to the solid NY ; and if the base LF be greater than the base 
NF, the solid LY is greater than the solid NY : and if less, less. Since 
then there are four magnitudes, viz. the two bases AF, FH, and the two 
solids AY, ED, and of the base AF and solid AY, the base LF and solid 
LY are any equimultiples whatever ; and of the base FH and solid ED, 
the base FN and solid NY are any equimultiples whatever ; and it has 
been proved, that if the base LF is greater than the base FN, the solid LY 
is greater than the solid NY ; and if equal, equal ; and if less, less : There- 
fore (def. 5. 5.) as the base AF is to the base FH, so is the solid AY to 
the solid ED. 

CoR. Because the parallelogram AF is to the parallelogram FH as YF 
to FC (1. 6.), therefore the solid AY is to the solid ED as YF to FC 
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PROP. IV. THEOR. 

If a solid pardllelopiped be cut by a plane passing through the diagomtisof 
two of the opposite planes, it will be cut into two equal prisms. 

Let AB be a solid parallelopiped, and DE, OF the diagonals of the op- 
posite parallelograms AH, GB, viz. those which are drawn betwixt the 
equal angles in each ; and because CD, FE are each of them parallel to 
G A, though not in the same plane with it, CD, FE are parallel (8. 2. Sup.) ; 
wherefore the diagonals CF, DE are in the plane in which the parallels 
are, and are themselves parallels (14. 2. Sup.) ; 
the plane CDEF cuts the solid AB into two 
equal parts. 

Because the triangle CGF is eqtjal (34. 1.) 
to the triangle CBF, and the triangle DAE to 
DHE ; and since the parallelogram CA is equal 
(2. 3. Sup.) and similar to the opposite one BE ; 
and the parallelogram GE to CH : therefore the 
planes which contain the prisms CAE, CBE, 
are equal and similar, each to each ; and they 
are also equally inclined to one another, because 
the planes AC, EB are parallel, as also AF and 
BD, and they are cut by the plane CE (15. 2. Sup.). Therefore the pxism 
CAE is equal to the prism CBE (1.3. Sup.), and the solid AB is cut into 
two equal prisms by the plane CDEF. 

N. B. The insisting straight lines of a parallelepiped, mentioned In 
the following propositions, are the sides of the parallelograms betwixt the 
base and the plane parallel to it. 




PROP. V. THEOR. 

Solid parallelopipeds upon the same base, and of the same akitude^ the tn- 
sisting straight lines of which are terminated in the same straight hnes in 
the plane opposite to the base are equal to one another. 

Let the solid parallelopipeds AH, AK be upon the same base AB, and 
of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN 
be terminated in the same straight line FN, and let the insisting lines CD, 
CE, BH, BK be terminated in the same straight line DK ; the solid AH 
is equal to the solid AK. 

Because CH, CK are parallelograms, CB is equal (34. l.)to each of 
the opposite sides DH, EK : wherefore DH is equal to EK : add, or take 
away the common part HE ; then DE is equal to HK : Wherefore also 
the triangle CDE is equal (38. 1.) to the triangle BHK : and the parallel* 
ogram DG is equal (36. 1.) to the parallelogram HN. For the same rea- 
son, the triangle AFG is equal to the triangle LMN, and the parallelogram 
CF is equal (2. 3. Sup.) to the parallelogram BM, and CG to BN ; for 
they are opposite. Therefore the planes which contain the prism DAG 
are similar and equal to those which contain the prism HLN, each to each * • 
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and the contiguous planes are dso equally inclined to one another (15. 2. 
Sup.), because that the parallel planes AD and LH, as also AE and LK 




are cut by the same piane DN : therefore the prisms DAG, HLN are 
equal (1. 3. Sup.). If therefore the prism LNH be taken from the solid, 
of which the base is the parallelogram AR, and FDKN the plane opposite 
to the base ; and if from this same solid there be taken the prism AGD, 
the remaining soUd, viz. the parallelopiped AH is equal to the remaining 
parallelopiped AK. 

PROP. VL THEOR. 

Solid parallelopipeds upon the same base, and of tne same altitude, the tn- 
sisting straight lines of which are not terminated in the same straight lines 
in the plane opposite to the base, are equal to one another. 

Let the parallelopipeds CM, CN, be upon the same base AB, and of the 
same altitude, but their insisting straight lines AF, AG, LM, LN, CD, 
CE, BH, BK, not terminated in the same straight lines ; the solids CM, 
CN are equal to one another. 

Produce FD, MH, and NO, KE, and let them meet one another in the 
poin's O, P, Q, R ; and join AO, LP, BQ, CR. Because the planes (def. 
5. 3. Sup.), LBHM and ACDF are parallel, and because the plane LBHM 
is that in which are the parallels LB, MHPQ (def. 5. 3. Sup.), and in which 
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also is the figure BLPQ ; and because the plane ACDF ie that in which 
are the parallels AC, FDOR, and in which also is the figure CAOR ; 
therefore the figures BLPQ, CAOR, are in parallel planes. In like man- 
ner, because the planes ADNG and CBKE are parallel, and the {dane 
ALNG i^ that in which are the parallels AL, OPGN, and in which also 
is the figure ALPO ; and the plane CBKE is &at in which are tilie paral- 
lels CB, RQEK, and in which also is the figure CBQR ; therefore the 
figures ALPO, CBQR» are in parallel planes. But the planes ACBL, 
ORQP are also parallel ; therefore the solid CP is a parallelepiped. Now 
the solid parallelopipedCM is equal (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid paralldopiped 
CP, because they are upon the same base, and their insisting straight lines 
AF, AO, CD, OR ; LM, LP, BH, BQ are terminated in the same straight 
lines FR, MP ; and the solid CP is equal' (5. 2. Sup.) to the solid CN ; 
for they are upon the same base ACBL, and their insisting straight lines 
AO, AG, LP, LN ; CR, OE, BQ, BK are terminated in the same straight 
lines ON, RK ; Therefore the solid CM is equal to the solid CN. 

PROP. VII. THEOR. 



Solid paraUelopipeiSf which are upon equal hoses ^ and of the same altitude , 
are equal to one another. 

Let the solid paraHelopipeds, AE, CF, be upon equal bases AB, CD| 
and be of the same altitude ; the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 1. Let the insisting straight lines be at right angles to the bases 
AB, CD, and let the bases be placed in the same plane, and so as that the 
sides CL, LB, be in a straight line ; therefore the straight line LM, which 
is at right angles to the plane in which the bases are, in the point L, is 
common (f I. 2. Sup.) to the two solids AE, CF ; let the other insisting 
lines of the solids be AG, HK, BE ; DF, OP, CN : and first, let the angle 
ALB be equal to the angle CLD ; then AL, LD are in a straight line (14. 
1 .). Produce OD, HB, and let them meet in Q and complete the solid 
parallelopiped LR, the base of, which is the parallelogram LQ, and of 
which LM is one of its insbting straight lines : therefore^ because the pa- 
rallelogram AB is equal to CD, as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is 
(7. 5.) the base CD to the same LQ : and because the solid parallelopiped 
AR is cut by the plane LMEB, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
AK. DR ; as the base AB is to the base LQ, so is (3. 3. Sup.) the solid 
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AE to Ihe solid LR : for the same reason because the solid parallelopiped 
CR is cut by the plane LMFD, which is parallel to the opposite planes 
CP, BR ; as the base CD to the base LQ ; so is the solid CF to the solid 
LR ; but as the base AB to the base LQ, so the base CD to the base LQ, 
as has been proved : therefore as the solid AE to the solid LR, so is the 
solid CF to the solid LR ; and therefore the solid AE is equal (9. 5.) to 
the solid CF. 

But let the solid paraUelopipeds, SE, CF be upon equal bases SB, CD, 
and be of the same altitude, and let their insisting straight lines be at right 
angles to the bases ; and place the bases SB, CD in the same plane, so 
that CL, LB be in a straight line ; and let the angles SLB, CLD, be un-* 
equal ; the solid SE is also in this case equal to the solid CF. Produce 
DL, TS until they meet in A, and from B draw BH parallel to DA ; and 
let HB, OD produced meet in Q, and complete the solids AE, LR : there- 
fore the solid AE, of which the base is the parallelogram LE, and AK the 
plane opposite to it, is equal (5. 3. Sup.) to the solid SE, of which Uie base 
is LE, and SX the plane opposite ; for they are upon the same base LE, 
and of the same altitude, and their insisting straight lines, riz. LA, LS, 
BH, BT ; MG, MU, EK, EX, are in the same straight lines AT, GX : 
and because the parallelogram AB is equal (35. 1.) to SB, for they are 
upon the same base LB, and between the same parallels LB, AT ; and 
because the base SB is equal to the base CD ; therefore the base AB is 
equal to the base CD : but the angle ALB is equal to the angle CLD : 
therefore, by the first case, the solid AE is equal to the solid CF ; but the 
solid AE is equal to the solid SE, as was demonstrated : therefore the 
solid SE is equal to the solid CF. 

Case 2. If the insisting straight lines AG, HK, BE,LM ; CN, RS, 




DF, OP, be not at right angles to the bases AB, CD ; in this case likewise 
the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. Because solid parallelopipeds on 
the same base, and of the same altitude, are equal (6. 3. Sup.), if two solid 
parallelopipeds be constituted on the bases AB and CD of the same alti- 
tude with the solids AE and CF, and with their insisting lines perpendicu- 
lar to their bases, they will be equal to the solids AE and CF ; and, by the 
first case of this proposition, ihey will be equal to one another ; wherefore, 
the solids AE and CF are also equal. 
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PROP. VIII. THEOR, 

Solid paraUelopipeds which have the same akitude^ are to one another as thevr 

basesk 

Let AB, CD be solid paiallelopipeds of the same altitude ; they are to 
one another as their bases ; that is, as the base AE to the base OF, so is 
the solid AB to the solid CD. 

To the straight line FG ap{^y the parallelograiD FH equal (Cor. Prop. 
45. 1.) to AE, so that the angle FGH be equal to the angl^ LCG ; and 




complete the solid parallelopiped GK npon the base FH, one of whose in- 
sisting lines is FD, whereby the solids CD, GK must be of the same alti- 
tude. Therefore the solid AB is equal (7. 3. Sup.) to the solid GK, be- 
cause they are upon equal bases AE, FH, and are of the same altitude : 
and because the solid parallelopiped CK is cut by the plane DG which is 
parallel to its opposite planes, the base HF is (3. 3. Sup.) to the base FC, 
as the solid HD to the solid DC : But the base HF is equal to the base 
AE, and the solid GK to the solid AB : therefore, as the base AE to the 
base CF, so is the solid AB to the solid CD. 

Cor. 1 . From this it is manifest/ that prisms upon triangular bases,^ and 
of the same altitude, are to one another as their bases. Let the prisms 
BNM, DPG, the bases of which arq the triangles AEM, CFG, hare the 
same altitude : complete the parallelograms AE, CF, and the solid paral 
lelopipeds AB, CD, in the first of which let AN, and in the other let CP 
be one of the insisting lines. And because the solid parallelopipeds AB, 
CD have the same altitude, they are to one anotiier as' the base AE is to 
the base CF ; wherefore the prisms, which are their halves (4. 3. Sup.) 
are to one another, as the base AEto the base CF ; that is, as the trian- 
gle AEM to the triangle CFG. 

CoR. 2. Also a prism and a parallelopiped, which have the same alti* 
tude, are to one another as their bases ; that is, ^e prism BNM is to the 
parallelopiped CD as the triangle AEM to the parallelogram LG. For 
*by the last Cor. the prism BNM is to the prism DPG as the triangle AME 
to the triangle CGF, and therefore the prism BNM is to twice the prism 
DPG as the triangle AME to twice the triangle CGF (4. 5.); that is, the 
prism BNM is to Sie parallelopiped CD as the triangle AME to the paral- 
lelogram LG. 
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PROP. IX. THEOR. 

Solid paraUelopipeds are to one another in the ratio that is compounded of the 
ratios of the areas of their bases ^ and of their altitudes. 

Let AF and GO be two sdid parallelopipeds, of which the bases are the 
parallelograms AC and GK, and the altitudes, the perpendiculars let fall 
on the planes of these bases from any point in the opposite planes EF ^nd 
MO ; the solid ,AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the ratios 
of the base .AC to the base GK, and of the perpendicular on AC, to the 
perpendici^ar on GK. 

Case 1. When the insisting lines are perpendicular to the bases AC 
and GK, or^hen the solids are upright. 

In GM, one of the insisting lines of the solid GO, take GQ equal to AE, 
one of the insisting lines of the solid AF, and through Q let a plane pass 
parallel to the plane GK, meeting the other insisting lines of the solid GO 
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in the points R, S and T. It is evident that GS is a solid parallelepiped 
(def. 5. 3. Sup.) and that it has the same altitude with AF, viz. GQ or 
AE. Now the solid AF is to the solid GO in a ratio compounded of the 
ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS (def. 10. 5.), and of the solid GS to 
the solid GO ; but the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GS, is the same 
with that of the base AC to the base GK (8. 3. Sup.), because their alti- 
tudes AE and GQ are equal ; and the ratio of the solid GS to the solid 
GO, is the same with that of GQ to GM (3. 2. Sup.) ; therefore, the ratio 
which is compounded of the ratios of the solid AF to the solid GS, and of 
the solid GSto the solid GO, is the same with the ratio which is compound* 
ed of the ratios of the base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to 
the altitude GM (F. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO, is 
that whicli is compounded of the ratios of AF to GS, and of GS to GO ; 
therefore, the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is compounded of the 
ratios of the base AC to the base GK, and of the altitude AE to the alti- 
tude GM. 

Case 2. Wh^n the insisting lines are not perpendicular to the base& 
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Let the paraUelograios AC and GK be the bases as before, and let AE 
and GM be the altitudes of two parallelopipeds Y and Z on these bases. 
Then, if the upright parallelopipeds AF and GO be constituted on the 
bases AC and GK, with the altitudes AE and GM, they will be equal to 
the parallelopipeds Y and Z (7. 3. Sup.). Now, the solids AF and GO, 
by the first case, are in the ratio compounded of the ratios of the bases AG 
and GK, and of the altitudes AE and GM ; therefore also the solids Y 
and Z have to one another a ratio that is compounded of the same ratios. 

Cor. 1. Hence, two straight lines may be found having the same ratio 
with the two parallelopipeds AF and GO. To AB, one of the sides of the 
parallelogram AC, apply the parallelogram BV equal to GK, having an 
angle equal to the angle BAD (Prop. 44. I.) ; and as AE to GM, so let 
A V be to AX (12. 6.), then AD is to AX as the solid A;F to the solid GO. 
For the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios (def. 10. 5.) of AD 
to AV, and of AV to AX ; but the ratio of AD to AV is the same with 
that of the parallelogram AC to the parallelogram BV (1. 6.) or GK ; 
and the ratio of AY to AX is the same with that of AE to GM ; therefore 
the ratio of AD to AX is compounded of the ratios of AC to GK, and of 
AE to GM (E. 5.). But the ratio of the solid AF to the solid GO is com- 
pounded of the same ratios ; therefore, as AD. to AX, so is the solid AF to 
the solid GO. 

Cor. 2. If AF and GO are two parallelepipeds, and if to AB, to the 
perpendicular from A upon DC, and to the altitude of the purallelopiped 
Af\ the numbers L, M, N, be proportional : and if to AB, to GH, to the 
perpendicular from G on LK, and to the altitude of the parallelopiped GO, 
the numbers L, I, m, n, be proportional ; the solid AF is to the solid GO 
as LxMxN to Ixmxn. 

For it may be proved, as in the 7th of the 1st of the Sup. that LxMx 
N is to i X m X n in the ratio compounded of the ratio of L X M to / X m, and 
of the ratio of N to n. Now the ratio of L X M to / x m is that of Uie area 
of the parallelogram AC to that of the parallelogram GK ; and the ratio 
of N to n is the ratio of the altitudes of the parallelopipeds, by hypothesis, 
therefore, the ratio ofLxMxNtoZxmXnis compounded of the ratio of 
the areas of the bases, and of the ratio of the altitudes of the parallelopipeds 
AF and GO ; and the ratio of the parallelopipeds themselves is shewn, in 
this proposition, to be compounded of the same ratios ; therefore it is the 
same with that of the product L X M X N to the product IXmXn, 

Cor. 3. Hence all prisms are to one another in the ratio compounded 
of the ratios of their bases, and- of their altitudes. For every prism is 
equal to a parallelopiped of the same altitude with it, and of an equal base 
(2. Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). 

PROP. X. THEOR. 

Solid parallelopipeds, which have their hoses and altitudes reciprocally propor* 
tioncd, are equal ; and parallelopipeds which are equal^ have their bases and 
altitudes reciprocally proportional. 

Let AG and KQ be two solid parallelopipeds, of which the bases are 
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AC and KM, and the aKitudes AE and KO, and let AC be to KM as KO 
to AE ; the solids AG and KQ are eqnal. 

As the base AC to the base KM, so let the straight line KO be to the 
straight line S. Then, since AC is to KM as KO to S, and also by hypo- 
thesis, AC to KM as KO to AE, KO has the same ratio to S that it has 
to AE (11. 5.) ; wherefore AF is equal to S (9. 5.). But the solid AG is 
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to the solid KQ, in the ratio compounded of the ration of AE to KO, and 
of AC to KM (9. 3. Sup.), that is, in the ratio compounded of the ratios of 
AE to KO, and of KO to S. And the ratio of AE to S is also compound- 
ed of the same ratios (def. 10. 5.) ; therefore, the solid AG has to the solid 
KQ the same ratio that AE has to S. But AE was proved to be equal to 
S, therefore AG is equal to KQ. 

Again, if the solids AG and KQ be equal, the base AC is to the base 
KM as the altitude KO to the altitude AE. Take S, so that AC may be 
to KM as KO to S, and it will be shewn, as was done above, that the solid 
AG is to the solid KQ as AE to S ; now, the solid AG is, by hypothesis, 
equal to the solid KQ : therefore, AE ia equal to S ; but, by construction, 
AC is to KM, as KO is to S ; therefore, AC is to KM as KO to AE. 

Cor. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated, that equal prisms 
have their bases and altitudes reciprocally proportional, and conversely. 

PROP. XI. THEOR. 

Similar solid parallelopipeds are to one another in the triplicate ratio of their 

homologous sides. 

Let AG, KQ be two similar parallelopipeds, of which A6 and KL are 
two homologous sides ; the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is tripli- 
cate of the ratio of AB to KL. 

Because the solids are similar, the parallelograms AF, KP are similar 
(def. 2. 3. Sup.), as also the parallelograms AH, KR ; therefore, the ratios 
of AB to KL, of AE to KO, and of AD to KN are all equal (def. L 6.); 
But the ratio of the solid AG to the solid KQ is compounded of the ratios 
of AC to KM, and of AE to KO. Now, the ratio of AC to KM, because 
they are equiangular parallelograms, is compounded (23. 6.) of Uie ratios 
of AB to KL, and of AD to KN. Wherefore, the ratio of AG to KQ is 
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compounded of the three ratios of AB to KL, AD to KN, and AE to KO ; 
and the three ratios hare already been proved to be equal ; therefore, the 
ratio that is compounded of them, viz. the ratio of the solid AG to the solid 
KQ, is triplicate of any of tliem (def. 12. 5.) : it is therefore triplicate of 
the ratio of AB to KL. 

Cor. 1. If as AB to KL, so KL to m, and as KL to ^ so is m to n, then 
AB is to n as the solid AG to the solid KQ. For'the ratio of AB to it is 
triplicate of the ratio of AB to KL (def. 12. 5.). and is therefore equal to 
that of the solid AG to the solid KQ. 

Cor. 2. As cubes are similar solids, therefore the cube on A.B is to the 
cube on KL in the triplicate ratio of AB to KL, that is in the same ratio 
with the solid AG, to the solid KQ. Similar solid parallelepipeds are there- 
fore to one another as the cubes on their homologous sides. 

Cor. 3. In the same manner it is proved, that similar prisms are to one 
another in the triplicate ratio, or in the ratio of the cubes of their homolo* 
gous sides. 

PROP. XII. THEOR. 

I/two triangular pyramids f which have equal bases and altitudes, he cut hy planes 
that are parallel to the bases, and at eqvud distances from them, the sections 
are equal to one another. 

Let ABCD and EFGH be two pyramids, having equal bases BDC and 
FGH, and equal altitudes, viz. the perpendiculars AQ, and ES drawn from 
A and E upon the planes BDC and FGH : and let them be cut by planes 
parallel to BDC and FGH, and at equal altitudes QR and ST above those 
planes, and let the sections be the triangles KLM, NOP ; KLM and NOP 
are equal to one another. 

Because the plane ABD cuts the parallel planes BDC, KLM, the com- 
mon sections BD and KM are parallel (14. 2. Sup.). For the same rea- 
son, DC and ML are parallel. Since therefore KM and ML are parallel 
to BD and DC, each to each, though not in the same plane with them, the 
angle KLM is equal to the angle BDC (9. 2. Sup.). In like manner the 
other angles of these triangles are proved to be equal ; therefore, the trian- 
gles are equiangular, and consequently similar ; and the same is true of the 
triangles NOP, FGH. 

Now, since the straight lines ARQ, AKB meet the parallel planes BDC 
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and KML, they are cut by them proportionally (16. 2. Sup.), or QR : RA 
: : BK : KA ; and AQ : AR : : AB : AK (18. 5.), for the same reason, 
ES : ET : : EF : EN ; therefore AB : AK : : EP : EN, because AQ is 
equal to ES, and AR to ET. Again, because the triangles ABC, AKL 
are similar, 

AB : AK : : BC : KL $ and for the same reason 

EF : EN : : FG : NO; therefore, 

BC : KL : : FG : NO. And, when four straight lines are, propor- 
tionals, the similar figures described on them are proportionals (22. 6.) ; 
therefore the triangle BCD is to the triangle KLM as the triangle FGH 
to the triangle NOP ; but the triangle BDC, FGH are equal ; Sierefore, 
the triangle KLM is also equal to the triangle NOP (1. 5.). 

CoR. L Because it has been shewn that the triangle KLM is similar 
to the base BCD ; therefore, any section of a triangular pyramid parallel 
to the base, is a triangle similar to the base. And in the same manner it is 
shewn, that the sections parallel to the base of a polygonal pyramid are 
similar to the base. 

CoR. 2. Hence also, in polygonal pyramids of equal bases and altitudes, 
the sections parallel to the bases, and at equal distances from them, are 
equal to one another. 

PROP. XUL THEOR. 

A series of prisms of the same altitude may he circumscribed about any pyramid^ 
such that the sum of the prisms shall exceed the pyramid by a solid hsss than 
any given solid. 

Let ABCD be a pyramid, and Z* a given solid ; a series of prisms hav* 
ing all the same altitude, may be circumscribed about the pyramid ABCD, 
so that their sum shall exceed ABCD, by a solid less ^an Z. 

* The solid Z it not represMited in the figure of this, or the following Pn^KwilioD. 
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Let Z be^qual to aprisra standing on the same base with the pyramid, 
viz. the triangle BCD, and having for its altitude the perpendicular drawn 
from a certain point E in the line AC 
upon the plane BCD. It is evident, that 
CE multiplied by a* certain number m 
will be greater than AC ; divide CA into 
as many equal parts as there are units in 
m, and let these be CF, FG, GH, HA, 
each of which will be less than CE. 
Through each of the points F, G, H, let 
planes be made to. pass parallel to the 
plane BCD, making with the sides of the 
pyramid the sections FPQ, GRS, HTU, 
which will bo all similar to one another,' 
and to the base BCD (1. cor. 12. 3. SCip.). 
From the point IB draw in the plane of 
the triangle ABC, the straight line BK 
parallel to CF meeting FP produced in 
K. In like manner, from D (hraw DL pa- 
rallel to CF, meeting FQ in L : Join KL, 
and it is plain, that the sdid KBCDLF 
is a prism (def. 4. 3. Sup.). By the sait^e 
construction, let the prisms PM, RO, TV 
be described. Also> let the straight line IP^ which Sb in the plane of the 
triangle ABC, be produced till it meet BC in k; and let die Ime MQ be 
produced till it meet DC in g : Join hg ; then hC gQFP is a prism, and is 
equal to the prism PM (1 . Cor. 8. 3. Sup.). In the same manner is describ- 
ed the prism mS equsLl to the prism RO, and the prism qU equal to the 
prism TV. The sum, therefore, of all the inscribed prisms hQ, mS, and 
qlJ is equal to the sum of the prisma P^f, RO and TV, that is, to the sum 
of all the circumscribed prisms except the prism BL ; wherefore, BL is the 
excess of the prism circumscribed about the pyramid ABCD above the 
prisms inscribed within it. But the prism BL is less than the prism which 
nas the triangle BCD for its base, and for its altitude the perpendicular 
from E upon me plane BCD ; and the prism which has BCD for its base, 
and the perpendicular from E for its altitude, is by hypothesis equal to the 
given solid Z ; therefore the excess of the circumscribed, above the inscrib- 
ed prisms, is less than the given solid Z. But the excess of the circum- 
scribed prisms aboi^ the inscribed is greater than their excess above the 
P3rramid ABCD, because ABCD is greater than the sum of the inscribed 
prisms. Much more, therefore, is the excess of the circumscribed prisms 
above the pyramid, less than the solid Z. A series of prisms of the same 
altitude has therefore been circumscribed about the pyrai]ud ABCD, ex- 
ceeding it by a solid less than the given solid Z. 

PROP. XIV. THEOR 

Pyramids that have equal hoses and altitudes are equal to one another. 

Let ABCDy EF6H, be two pyramids that have equal bases BCD, FGH 

27 
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and also e<^al altitudes, yiz. the perpendic^ilars drawn from the vertices A 
and E upon the planes BCP, FGH : the pyramid ABCD is equal to th« 
pyramid EFGH. 

If they are not equal, let the pyramid EFGH exceed the pyramid ABCD 
by the solid Z. Then, a series oi prisms of the4Bame altitude may be de 
scribed about ihe pyramid ABCD that shall exceed it, by a solid U^s than 
Z (13. 3. Sup.) ; let these be the prisms that have for their bases the toian- 
gles BCD, NQL, ORI, PSM. Divide EH into the same number of equal 
parts into which AD is divic^ed, viz. HT, TU, UV, YE, and through the 




pointy T,U and T,let the sections TZW, U5'X, V*Ybe made parallel 
to the ba^e FGH. The. section NQL is equal to the section WZT( 12. 
3. Sup.) ; as also ORI to X^TJ, and PSM to Y(PV ; and th^irefore also the 
prisms that stand upon the equal sections are equal (1. Cor. 8. 3.*Sup^)» 
that is, the prism which stands on the base BCD, and which is between 
the planes BCD and NQL, is equal to the prism which stands on the base 
FGH, and which is between the planes FGH andWZT; and so of ^e 
rest, begau^e they have the same altitude : wherefore, the sum of all the 
prisms described about the pyramid ABCD is equal to the sum of all those 
described about the pyramid EFGH. But the exceils of the prisms de- 
scribed about the pyramid ABCD above the pyramid ABCD is less than 
Z (13. 3. Sup.) ; and therefore, the excess of the prism described about 
the pyramid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is also less than Z. But 
the excess of the ujnratoid EFGH above the pyramid ABCD is equal to 
Z, by hypothesis, therefore, the pyrarhid EFGH exceeds the pyramid 
ABCD, more than the prispis described about EFGH exceeds the same 
pyramid ABCD. The pyramid EFGH is therefore greater than the sum 
of the prisms described about it, which is impossible. The pyramids 
ABCD, EFGHi therefore, are not unequal, that is, they are equal to one 
Ofnether. 
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PROP. XV. THEOR. 

Eaerg prism having a triangular hose may be divided into tnree pyramids that 
have triangular bases, and that are efu^ to another. 

Let there be a prisfti of which the base is the triangle ABC, and let 
D£F be the triangle opposite the base : The prism ABCDEF may be 
divided into three equal pyramids having iSriangular bases. 

Join AE, EC, CD ; and because ABED is a parallelogram, of which 
AE is die diametet, the triangle ADE is equal 
(34. 1.) to the triangle ABE : therefore the py- 
ramid of which the base is the tiiangle ADE, 
and vertex the point C, is equal (14. 3. Sup.) to 
die pyramid, of which the base is the triangle 
ABE, and vertex the point C. But the pyra* 
mid of which the base is the triangle ABE^ and 
vertex the point C, that is,i the pyramid ABCE 
is equal to the pyramid D£)FC (14. 3. Sup.), 
for they have equal bases, viz. the triangles 
ABC, DEF, and the same altitude, viz. the al- 
titude of the prism ABCDEF. Therefore the 
three pyramids ADEC, ABEC, DFEC are 
equal to one another. But the pyramids ADEC, 
ABEC, DFEC make up the whde pirism 
ABCDEF ; therefore, the prism ABCDEF is 
divided into three equal pyramids. 

CoR. 1. From this it is manifest, that every pyramid is the third part 
of a prism which has the same base, and the same altitude with it ; for if 
the base of the prism be any other figure than a triangle, it may be divided 
into prisms having triangular bases. 

Cor. 2. Pyramids of equal altitudes are to one another as their bases ; 
because the prisms upon the same bases, and of the same altitude, are (1. 
Cor. 8. 3. Sup.) to. one another as their bases. 

PROP. XVI. THEOR. 

If from any point in the circumference of the base of a cylinder , a straight 
line be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the base, it will be wholly in the 
cyUndric superficies. 

Let ABCD be a cylinder of which the base is the. circle AEB, DFC 
the circle opposite to the base, and GH the axis ; from E, any point in the 
circumference AEB, let EF be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle AEB : the straight line EF is in the superficies of thQ cylinder. 

Let F be the point in which EF meets the plane DFC opposite to the 
base ; join EG aad FH ; and let AGHD be the rectangle (14. def. 3. 
Sup.) by the revolution of wl^ich the cylinder ABCD is described. 
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Now, because GH is at right angles to GA, 
the straight line, which by its revolution des- 
cribes the circle AEB, it is at light angles to 
all the straight lines in the plane of that circle 
which meet it in G,.and it is therefore at right 
angles, to the ]^ane of the circle AEB. But 
EF is at right angles to the same plane ; there- 
fore, EF and GH are parallel (6. 2. Sup.) and 
in the same plane. And since ihe plane through 
GH and EF cuts the parallel planes AEB, 
DFC, in the straight lines EG and FH, EG is 
parallel to FH (14. 2. Slip.). The figure 
EGHF is therefore a parallelogram, and it has 
the angle EGH a right angle, therefore it is a 
rectangle, and is equal to the rectangle AH, 
because EG is eqaa:lto AG. Therefore, when 
in the revolution of the rectangle AH, the straight line AG coincides with 
EG, Uie two rectangles AH ttnd EH will coincide, and the straight line 
AD will coincide with the straight line EF. But AD is always in the 
superficies of the cylinder, for it describes that superficies ; therefore, EF 
is also in the supehlcies of the cylinder. 




PROP, XVH. THEOR. 

A cylinder and a parallelopiped hamng equal hoses and attitudes, are equal to 

one another. 

Let ABCDbe a cylinder, and EF a parallelopiped having equal bases, 
viz. the circle AGB and the parallelogram EH, and having also equal al- 
titudes ; the cylinder ABCD is equal to the parallelopiped EF. 




"If not, let them be unequal ; and first, let the cylinder be less than the 
parallelopiped EF ; and from the parallelopiped EF let there be cut off a 
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part EQ by a plane PQ pajrallel to NF, equal to the cylinder ABCP. In 
the circle AG^ inscribe the polygon AGKBLM that shall difier from the 
circle by a space less than the parallelogram PH (Cor. 1. 4. 1. Sup.), and 
cut off from the parallelogram £H, a part OR equal to the polygon 
AGKBLM. The point R will fall between P and N. On the polygon 
AGKBLM let an upright prism AGBCD be cona^tuted of the same alti- 
Uide with the cylinder, which will therefore be less than the cylinder, be? 
cause it is witmn it (1&« 3. Sup.) ; and if through the point R a plane RS 
parallel to NF be made to pass, it will cut offihe parallelopiped £S equal 
(2. Ger. S, 3. Sup.) to the prism AG6C, because its base is equal to that 
of the prism, and its altitude is the same. But the prism AGBC is less 
than the cylinder ABCD, and the cylinder ABGD is equal to the parallel- 
opiped EQ, by hypothesis ; therefore, £S is less than EQ, and it is also 
greater, which is impossible. The cylinder ABCD, therefore, is not less 
than the parallelopiped EF ; and in the same manner, it may be shewn 
not to 'be greater than EF. 

PROP. XVIIL THEOR. 

If a cone and cylinder have the same base and the same (dtUude^ the com is ths 
third part of the cylinder. 

Let the cone ABCD, and the cylinder BFKG have the same base, vi$, 
theckcle BCD, and the same altitude, viz. the perpendicular from the 
point A upon the plane BCD, the cone 'ABCD is the third part of the cylin- 
der BFKG. 

If not, let the cone ABCD be the third part of another cylinder LMNO, 
having the same altitude with the cylinder BFKG, but let die bases BCD 
and LIM be unequal ; and first, let BCD be greater than LIM. 






Then, because the circle BCD i^ greater than the circle LIM, a polygon 
may be inscribed in BCD, that shall difier from it less than LIM does (4^ 
1. Sup.), and which, therefore, will be greater than LIM. Let this be the 
polygon BECFD ; and upon BECFD, let there be constituted the pyra- 
mid ABECFD, and the prism BCFRHG. 
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Beciuise the polygon BECFD is greater ihan the circle LIM, the pnsni 
BCFKHG is greater than the cylinder. LMNO, for tbey have the •ame 
altitude, hut the prism has the greater base. But the pyramid ABECFt) 
is the third part of the prism (15. 3. Sup.) BCFKHG, therefore it is great* 
er than the third part of the cylinder LMNO. Now» the cone ABECPD 
is, by hypothesis^ the third part of the cytinder LMNO, therefore the pyra- 
nid ABECFD is greater than the cone ABGD, and k is also less, because 
it is inscribed in the cone, which is impossible. Therefore, the cone ABCD 
is not lesa than the third part of the cylinder BFKG : And in the same 
manner, by circumscribing a polygon about the circle BCD, it may be 
•hewn that the cone ABCD. is not greater than the third part of the cylin- 
der BFKG ; therefore, it is equal to the third part of that cylinder. 

PROP. XIX. THEOR. 

If a hemisphere and a cone have equal bases and altiiudes, a series efeylinders 
may he inscribed in the hemisphere^ and another series may he described about 
the eoncy having aU the samie^ihitudes with one another, and such that their 
sum shaU differ from the sum of the hemisphere, and the cone, hy a solid 
less than any given sidid. 

Let ADB be a semicircle of which the centre is C, and let CD be at right 
angles to AB ; let DB and DA be squares described on DC, draw CE, 
and let the figure thus constructed revolve about DC : then, the sector^ 
BCD, which is the half of the semicircle ADB, will describe a hemisphere 
having C for its centre (7 def. 3. Sup.), and the triangle CDE will describe 
a cone, having its vertex to C, and having for its base the circle (11. def. 
3. Sup.) described by DE, equal to that described by BC, which is the base 
of the hemisphere. Let W be any given solid. A series of cylindei^ may 
be inscribed in the hemisphere ADB, and another described about the cone 
ECI, so that their sum shall differ from the sum of the hemisphere and 
the cone, by a solid less than the solid W. 

Upon the base of the hemisphere let a cyliader be constituted equal to 
W, and let its altitude be CX. Divide CD into such a number of equal 
parts, that each of them shall be less than CX ; let these be CH, HG, GF, 
and FD. Through the points F, G, H, draw FN, GO, HP parallel to 
CB, meeting the circle in the points K, L and M ; and the straight line 
CE in the points Q, R and S. From ihe points K> L^ M draw Kf, Lg, 
Mh, perpendicular to GO, HP and CB ; ana from Q, R, and S, draw Qq, 
Rr, Ss, perpendicular to the same lines. It is evident, that the figure being 
thus constructed, if the whole revolve about CD, the rectangles Ff, Gg, Hh 
will describe cylinders (14. def. 3. Sup.) that will be circumscribed by the 
hemispheres BDA ; and the rectangles DN, Fq, Gr, Hs, will also describe 
cylinders that will circumscribe the cone ICE. Now, it may be demon- 
strated, as was done of the prisms inscribed in a pyramid (13. 3. Sup.), 
that the sum of all the cylinders described within the hemisphere, is ex- 
ceeded by the hemisphere by a solid less than the cylinder generated by 
the rectangle HB, that is, by a solid less than W, for the cylinder generated 
by HB is less than W. In the same manner, it may be demonstrated, 
that the sum of the cylinders circumscriUng the cone ICE is greater than 
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A© cone by a solid less than die cylinder generated by the rectangle DN, 
that is, by a solid less than W. Therefore, since the snm of the cylinders 
inscribed In the hemisphere, together with a solid less than W,is equal to 
the hemisphere ; and, since the sum of the cylb^ders described about the 
cone is equal to the cone together with a solid less than W ; adding equals 
to equals, the sum of all these ^sylinders, together with a solid less than W, 
is equal to the sum of the hemisphere and the cone together with a solid 
less than W. Therefore, the dilferenee between the whdie of the cylin- 
ders and the Bum of the hemisphere and the cone, is equal to the difierence 
of two solids, which are each of them less than W ; but this difTtSrence 
must also be less than W, therefore the difference between the two series 
of cylinders and the sum of the hemisphere and done is less than the given 
solid W. 

PROP. XX. THEOR. 

The same things being supposed c^ in the last proposition, the sum of aU the 
cylinders inscribed in the hemisphere, and described about th^ cone, is equal 
to a cylinder, having the same base (jind altitude^ with the hemisphere. 

Let the figure BCD be constructed as before, and supposed to revolve 
about CD ; &e cylinders inscribed in th^ hemisphere, that is, the cylinders 
described by the revolution of the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, together with 
those described about the cone^ that is, the cylinders described by the revo- 
lution of the rectangles Hs, Gr, Fq, and DN are equal to the cylinder de- 
scribed by the revolution of the rectangle BD. 

Let L be the point in which GO meets the circle ADD, then, because 
CGIi is a right angle if CL be joined, the circles described with thjB dis- 
tances CG and GL are equal to the circle described with the distance CL 
(2. Cor. 6. 1 Sup.) or GO ; now, CG is equal to GR, because CD is equal 
to DE, and therefore also, the circles described with the distance GR and 
GL are together equal to the circle described with the distance GO, that 
is, the circles described by the revolution of GR and GL about the point 
G, are together equal to the circle described by the revolution of GO about 
the same point G ; therefore also, the cylinders that stand upon the two 
first of these circles, having the common altitudes GH, are equal to the 
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cylinder wlncli stands on the remaining circle, ind wMcli has tlie same 
altitude Git, The cylinders described by the revolution of the rectangles 
Gg, and Gr are therefore equal to the cylinder described by the rectangle 
GP. And as the same may be shewn of all the rest, therefore the cylin- 
ders described by the rectangles Hh, Gg, Ff, and by the rectangles Hs, Gr, 
Fq, DN, are together equal to the cylinder described by BD, that is, to the 
cylinder having the same base and altitude with the hemisphere. 

PROP. XXL THEOR. 
Every sphere is twhtUris of the circumscribing cylinder. 

Let the figure be constructed as in the two last propositions, and if the 
hemisphere described by BDC be not equal to two^thirds of the cylinder 
described by BD, let it be greater by the solid W. Then, as the cone de- 
scribed by ODE is one-ihijd of the cylinder (18. 3. Sup.) described by BD, 
the cone and the hemisphere together will exceed the cyfindcr by W. But 




that cylinder is equal to the sum of all the cylinders describe^ by the rect- 
angles Hh, Gg, Ff, Hs, Gr, Fq, DN (20. 3. Sup.) ; therefore the hemisphere 
and the cone added together exceed the sum of all these cylinders by the 
given solid W, which is absurd ; for it has been shewn (19. 3. Sup.), that 
the hemisphere and the cone together differ from the sum of the cylinders 
by a solid less than W. The hemisphere is therefore equal to two-thirds 
of the cylinder described by the rectangle BD ; and therefore the whole 
sphere is equal to two-thirds of the cylinder described by twice the rectan- 
gle BD, that is, to two-thirds of the circumscribing cylinder. 
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Trioonohbi^ RT is the application of Aiiihmetlc to Geometry : or, ifiore 
precisely, it is the application of number to express the relations of the sides 
and angles of triangles to one another. It therefore necessanly supposes 
the elementary operations of arithmetic to be understood, and it borrows 
from that science several of the signs or characters which peculiarly be- 
long to it 

The elements of Plane Trigonometry, as laid down hei8,are divided into 
three sections : the finst expjlains the principles ; the seqond delivers the 
rules of calculation ; the third contains the constmction of trigonometrical 
tables, together with the investigation of some theorems, useful finr exleod* 
lag trigonometry to the solution ef the more difficult problems. 



SECTION I. 



LEMMA I. 

An angle at the centre of a circle is to four right angles as the arc on which 
it stands is to the whole circumference. 

Let ABC be an angle at the centre pf the circle ACF, standing on the 
circumference AC : die angle ABC is to. four right angles as .the urc AC 
to the whole circumference ACF. 

Produce AJB till it meet the cirde 
in E, and draw DBF perpendicular^ to 
AE. 

Then, because ABC, ABD are two 
angles at the centre of the circle ACF» 
the angle ABC is to the angle ABD ms 
the arc AC to the arc AD, (33. 6.) ; 
and thei^efere also, the anrie ABC is la 
four times the uigle ABD as the azc 
AC to four times the arc AD (4. 5.). 

But ABD is a right angle, and there- 
loco four times the arc AD is equal to 
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the whole circumference ACF ; therefore the angle ABC is to four right 
angles as the arc AC to the -whole circumference ACF. 

Cor. Equal angles at the centres of diiferent oircles stand on arcs which 
have the same ratio to their circumferences. For, if the angle ABC, at 
the centre of the circles ACE, GHK, stand on the arcs AC, OH, AC is 
to the whole circumference of the circle ACE, as the angle ABC to four 
right angles ; and the arc HG is to the whole circumference of the circle 
GHK in the same ratio. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1 . If. two straight lines intersect one another in the centre of a circle, the 
arc of the circumference intercepted between them is called the Measure 
of the angle which they contain. Thus the arc AC is the measure oi 
the angle ABC. 

2. If the circumference of a circle be divided into 360 equal parts, each of 
these parts is called a Degree ; and if a degree be divided into 60 equal 
parts, each of these is called a Minute ; and if a minute be divided into 
60 equal parts, each of them is called a Second^ and so on. And as many 

' degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. as are in any arc, so many degrees, mi- 
nutes, seconds, ^c. are said to be in the angle measured by that arc. 

CoR. 1. Any arc is to the whole circumference of which it is a part, as 
the number of degrees, and parts of a degree contained in it is to the 
number 360. And any angle is to four right angles as the number of 
degrees and parts of a degree in the arc, which is the measure of that 
angle, is to 360. 

CoR. 2. Hence also, the arcs which measure the same angle, whatever 
be the radii with which they are described, contain the same number of 
degrees, and parts of a degree. For the number of degrees and parts of 
a degree contained in each of these arcs has the same ratio to the num- 
ber 360, that the angle which they measure has to four right angles 
(Cor. Lem. 1.). 

The degrees, minutes, seconds, <S£c. contained in any arc or angle, are 
usually written as in this example, 49^. 36'. 24". 42'" ; that is, 49 de- 
grees, 36 minutes, 24 seconds, and 42 thirds. 

3. Two angles, which are together equal to two right angles, or two arcs 
which are together equal to a semicircle, arc called the Supplements of 
one another. 

4. A straight line CD drawn through C, one of the extremities of the arc 
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AC, perpendicidar to the diameter 
passing through the other extremity 
A, is called the Sine of the arc AC, 
or of the angle ABC, of which AC 
is the measure. 

Cor. 1. The sine of a quadrant, or of 
a right angle, is equal to the radius. 

CoA. 2. The sine of an arc is half the 
chord of twice that arc : this is evi- 
dent by producing the sine of any 
arc till it cut the circumference. 




5. The segment DA of the diameter passing through A, one extremity of 
the arc AC, between the sine CD and the point A, is called the Versed 
sine of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC. 

6. A straight line AE touching the circle at A, one extremity of the arc 
AC, and meeting the diameter BC, which passes through C the other 
extremity, is called the Tangent of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC 

Cor. The tangent of half a right angle is equal to the radius. 

7. The straight line BE, between the centre and the extremity of the tan- 
gent AE is called the Secant of the arc AC, or of the angle ABC. 

CoR. to Def. 4, 6, 7, the sine, tangent and secant of any angle ABC, are 
likewise the sine, tangent, and secant of its supplement CBF. 

It is manifest, from Def. 4. that CD is the sine of the angle CBF. Let 
CB be produoed till it meet the circle again in I ; and it is also mani- 
fest, that AE is the tangent, and BE the secant, of the angle ABI, or 
CBF, from Def. 6. 7. 

Cor. to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7. The sine, versed sine, tangent, and secant of an 
arc, which is the measure of any gi- 
ven angle ABC, is to the sine, versed 
sine, tangent and secant, of any other 
arc which is the measure of the same 
angle, as the radius of the first arc is 
to the radius of the second. 

Let AC, MNbe measures of the angle 

ABC, according to Def. 1. ; CD the a> nlvrTr 

sine, DA the versed sine. AE the U Jil,iJ 

tangent, and BE the secant of the arc AC, according to Def. 4, 5, 6, 7 , 
NO the sine, OM the versed sine, MP the tangent, and BP the secant 
of the arc MN. according to the same definitions. Since CD, NO, AE, 
MP are parallel, CD : NO : : rad. CB : rad. NB, and AE : MP : : rad. 
AB ; rad. BM, also BE : BP : : AB : BM ; likewise because BC : BD 
: : BN ; BO, that is, BA : BD : : BM : BO, by conversion and alterna- 
tion, AD : MO : : AB : MB. Hence the corollary is manifest. And 
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^ therefore^ if tables be constnicted, exhibiting in namben tbe sines, tan- 
gent«, secfcnta, and yersed sines of certain angles to a given radins, they 
will exhibit the ratios of the sines, tangents, S&c. of the same angles to 
any radius whatsoever. 

In such tables, which are called Trigonometrical Tables, the radius is 
either supposed 1, or some in the series 10, 100, 1000, <kc. The use 
aand construction of these tables are about to be explained. 

8. The difference between any angle 
and A right ingle, or between any 
arc and a quadrant, 19 called the 
Can^lehuttt of that angle, or of that 
ate. Thus, if BH be perpendicular 
to AB, the angle CBH is the com- 
plement of the angle ABC, and the 
arc HO the complement of AC ; 
also, the complement of the obtuse 
ang^e FBC is the angle HBC, its 
excess above a right an^^e; and 
the complement of the arc FC is 
HC. 

9. The sine, tangent, or secant of the complement of any angle is called 
the Cosine, Cotangent, or Cosecant of that angle. Thus, let CL or DB» 
which is equal tp CL, be the sine of the angle CBH ; HK the tangent, 
and BK the secant of the same angle : CL or BD is the cosine, HK the 
cotangent, a^id BK the cosedan^ of the angle ABC. 

Cor. I. The radius is a mean proportional between liie tangent and tho 
cotangent of any angle ABC ; that is, tan. ABC X cot ABC=sRa. . 

For, since HK, BA are parallel, the angles HKB> ABC are equal, and 
KHB, BAE are right angles ; therefore the triangles BAE, KHB are 
similar, and therefore AE is to AB, as BH or BA to HK. 

CpR. 2. The radius is a mean proportional between ike cosine and se- 
cant of any angle ABC ; or 
COS. ABC X 9ec. ABC=R2. 

Since CD, AE are parallel, BD ia to BC or 6A, as BA to BE. 

PROP. L 

In a right anghd plane triangle, as the hypotenuse to either of the sides, so 
the radius to the sine of the angle opposite to that side ; and as either of the 
sides is to the other side, so is the radius to the tangent of the angle oppo' 
site t9 that side. 

Let ABC be a right angled plane triangle, of which BC is the hypote- 
nuse. From the centre C, with any radius CD, describe the arc D£ ; 
draw DF at right angles to CE, and from E draw EG touching the circle 
in E, and meeting CB iA G ; DF is the sine, and EG the tangent of the 
zxc D£, or ef the angle C. 
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The two triangles DFC, BAG, are equiangular^ because the angles 
DFGy BAG are. right angles, and the 
angle at G is common. Therefore, 
GB : BA : : CI> : DF ; but GD is 
the radius, and DF the sine of the 
angle G, (Def. 4.) ; therefore GB : 
BA : : R : sin. C. 

Also, because EG touches the cir- 
cle in E, GEO is a right angle, and 
therefore equal to the angle BAG; 
and since the angle at G is common 
to the triangles GBA, GGE, these triangles are equiangular, wherefWe 
GA : AB : : GE : EG ; but GE is the radius, and EG the tangent of the 
angle G ; therefore, GA : AB : : R : tan. C. 

GoR. 1. As th« radius to the secant of the angle G, so is the side adja- 
cent to that angle to the hypotenuse. For GG is the secant of the angle 
G (def. 7.), and the triangles GGE, GBA being equiangular, GA : GB : : 
GE : CG, thatis, GA : GB : : R : sec. G. 

GoR. 2. If the analogies in this proposition, and in the abov^ coroUary 

be arithmeticaliy expressed, making the radius xs 1, they giy^ sin. Q =: 

AB AB BC ' 

.577 ; tan. G = -r^, sec. G ss -j-r^. Also, since sin. C=sces, B,1>ecaii8e B 

JjO ao ao 

• ■ ' • A "R 
is thecomrdement of G, cos. B=s^^, and for the .same ve^on, e0s» Csk 

AC 

BC* 

GoR. 3« In every triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn froo^k any of the 
angles on the opposite side, the segments of 
thait side are to one another as the tangents of 
the parts into which the opposite angle is di- 
vided by the perpendicular. For, if in the tri- 
angle ABG, AD be drawn perpendicular to 
the base BG, each of the triangles GAD, ABD 
being right angled, AD : DG t : R : tan. GAD, 
and AD : DB : ; R : tan. DAB ; therefore, ex 
asquo, DG : DB : : tan. GAD : tvi. BAD^ 

SGHOUUM, 

The proposition, just demonstrated, is most easily reniiea^bered, by stating 
it thus : If in a right angled triangle the hypotenuse be made the radius/ 
the sides become the sines of the opposite angles ; and if pne of the sides be 
made the radius, the other side becomes the tangent of the pj^^ite angle^ 
and the h3rpotenu8e the secant of it. 
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PROP. 11. THEpR. 

ne sides of a plane triangle are to one another as the sines of the opposiU 

angles. . 

Pram A any angle in the triangle ABC, 
let AD be drawn perpendicular to BO. 
And because the triangle ABD is right 
ai^lcdat P, AB : AD : : R : sin, B ; and 
fey the same reason, AC : AD : : ^ : 
sin. C|' and inversely, AD «: AC : : sin. 
C : R; therefore, ex equo inversely, AB 
: AC' : : sin. C : sin. B. In the same 
manner it may be demoiistrated, that AB 
: BC : : sin. C : sin. A. 




PROP. III. THEOR. 

The sum of the sines of any two drcs of a circle, is to the difference of their 
sines J as the tangent of half the sum of the arcs to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let AB, AC be two arcs of a circle ABCD ; let E be the centre, and 
AEG the diameter which passes through A ; sin. AC+sin. AB : sin. AC 
—sin. AB : : tan. 1 (AC+AB) : tan. } (AC— AB). 

Draw BF parallel to AG, meeting the circle again in F. Draw BH 
and CL perpendicular to AE, and they will be the sines of the arcs AB 
and AC ; produce CL till it meet the circle again in D ; join DF, FC, DE, 
EB,EC, DB. 

Now, since EL from the centre is perpendicular to CD, it bisects the 
line CD in L and the arc CAD in A : 
DL is therefore equal to LC, or to the 
sine cf the arc AC ; and BH or LK 
being the sine of AB, DK is the sum 
of the sines, of the arcs AC and AB, 
and CK is thedifference of their sines; 
DAB also is the sum of the arcs AC 
and AB, because AD is equal to AC, 
and BC is their difierence. Now, in 
the triangle DFC, because FK is per- 
pendicular to DC, (3. cor. i.), DK : 
KC : : tan. DFK : tan. CFK ; but 
tan. DFK=tan. ^ arc. BD, because 
the angle DFK (20. 3.) is the half of PEB, and therefore measured by 
half the arc DB. For the Sfune reason, tan. CFK=tan. ^arc. BC ; and 
consequently, DK : KC : : tan. 4 arc. BD : tan. J arc. BC. But DK is 
the sum of die sines of the arcs AB and AC ; and KC is the difference of 
the sines ; also BD is the sum of the arcs AB and AC, and BC the difle« 
rence of those arcs 
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Cor. 1. Because EL is^the cosine of AC, and EH of AB, FK is the 
sum of these cosines, and KB their difference ; for FK=4FB+EL3=EH 
+EL, and KB=LH = EH -EL. Now, FK : KB : i tan. FDK : tan. 
BDK ; and tan. DFK=cotan. FDK, because DFK is the complement 
of FDK ; therefore, FK : KB : : cotan. DFK : tan. BDK, that is, FK : 
KB : : cotan. ^ arc. DB : tan. ^ arc. BC. The sum of the cosines of two 
arcs is therefore to the difference of the isame cosines as the cotangent of 
half the sum of the arcs to the tangent of half their difference. 

Cor. 2. In the right angled triangle FKD, FK : KD : : R : tan. DFK; 
Now FK=cos. AB+cos. AC, Kp= sin. AB+sin. AC, and tan. DFK= 
tan. i (AB+ AC), therefore. cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AB+sin. AC : : R : 
tan.|(AB+AC). 

In the same manner, by help of the triangle FKC, it may be shewn that 
cos. AB+cos. AC : sin. AC— sin. AB : : R : tan. ^(AC— AB). 

CoR. 3. If the two arcs AB and AC be together equal to 90^, the tan« 
gent of half their sum, that is, of 45^, is equal to the radius. And the arc 
BC being the excess of DC above DB, or above 90°, the half of the arc 
BC will be equal to the excess of the half of DC above the half of DB,that 
is, to the excess of AC above 45° ; therefore, when the sum of two arcs is 
90^, the sum of the sines of those arcs is to their difference as the radius to 
the tangent of the difference between either of them and 45^. 

PROP. IV. THEOR. 

The sum of any two sides of a triangle is to their difference, as the tangent of 
half the sum of ther angles opposite to those sides, to the tangent of haif their 
difference. 

Let ABC be any plane triangle ; 
CA+AB : CA— AB : : tan.^(B+C) : tan. \ (B— C). 
For <2,) CA : AB : : sin. B : sin. C ; 
and therefore (E. 5.) 

CA+AB : CA— AB : : sin. ti+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C. 
But, by the last, sin. B+sin. C : sin. B— sin. C : : 
tan. I (B+C) : tan. i (B— C) ; therefore also, (1 1. 5.) 
CA+AB : CA-AB : : tan. i (B+C) : tan. 4 (B-C). 
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Otherwiae^ wHhbut 4ih» 2A,\ 

Let ABC be a ti^iangle ; the sum of AB and A^'al^ two 8ide8> is to tke 
difference of AB and AC as the tangent of half the Hum of the angles ACB 
and ABC, to the tangent of half Uieir difference. 

. About the centre A wich the radius AB, the greater of the two sides, de- 
scribe a circle meeting BC produced in D, and AC produced in E ^nd F. 
Joiii DA, £B,FB ; and draw FG parallel to CB, meeting £B in G. 




Because the eztenor angle EAB is equal to ihe two imeri^ ABC, ACB 
(32. 1.) : and the angle EFB,at the circumference is equal to hsdf the an* 
gle EAB at the centre (20. 3.) ; therefore EFB is half the sum of the an- 
gles opposite to the sides AB and AC. 

Again, the exterior angle ACB is equal to the two interior CAD, ADC, 
and therefore CAD is the difference of the angles ACB, ADC, that is, of 
ACB, ABC, for ABC is equal to ADC. Wherefore also DBF, which is 
the half of CAD, or BFG, whi<ih is equal to DBF, is half the differenee of 
the angles opposite to the sides AB, AC. 

Now because the angle FBE, in a semicircle is a right angle, BE is the 
tangent of the angle EFB, and BG the tangent of the angle BFG to the 
radius FB 4 and BE is therefore to BO as the tangent of half the sum of 
the angles ACB, ABC to the tangent of half their difference. Also CE is 
the sum of the sides of the triangle ABC, aifd CF their difference ; and be- 
cause BC is paraUel to FG, CE : CF : : BE ; BG, (2. 6.) that is, the sum 
of the two sides of the triangle ABC is to their difference as the tangent of 
half the sum of the angles opposite to those sides to the tangent of half 
their difference. 
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PROP. V. THEOR. 

J^ a perpendicular he draiimfiom any angle of a triangle to the opposite siie^ 



r a perpenmeulaf oe arawnjrom any angle oj a tnangia to the opposite «m, 
or hose; the Sum of the segments of the base is to the sum of the other ^two 
sides of the triangle as the difference of those sides to the difference of the 
segments of the base. 

For (K. 6.), tlie rectangle under the sum and difference of the segments 
of the base is equal to the rectangle under the sum and difference of the 
sides, and therefore (16. 6.) the sum of the segments of the base is to the 
sum of the sides as the difference of the sides to the difference of the se|^ 
ments of the base. 




PROP. VI. THEOR. 

In any triangle^ twice the rectangle contained by any two sides is to the dif 
ference between the sum of the squares of those sides, and the square of tAe 
base 9 as the radius to the codne of the angle included by the two sides. 

Let* ABC be. any triangle, 2AB.BC is 
to the difference between AB*+BC^and 
AC^ as radius to cos. B. 

From A draw AD perpendicular to BC, 
and (12. and 13. 2.) the difference be- 
tween the sum of the squares of AB and 
BC, and the square on AC is equal to 
2BC.BD. 

But BC.BA : BC.BD : : BA : BD : : 
R : cos. B, therefore also 2BC.BA : 2BC. 
FD : : R : cos. B. Now 2BC.BD is the difference between AB^+BC^ 
and AC*, therefore twice the rectangle 

AB.BC is to the difference between a 

AB3+BCS and AC^ as radius to the 
cosine of. B. 

CoR. If the radius =1, BD=aBA 
Xcos. B, (1.), and 2BC.BAxcos. B 
=2BC.BD, and therefore ^hen B is 
acute, 2BC,BAXcos. B =: BC^+BA^ 
— AC3, and adding AC^ to both ; AC* 
+ 2 cos. B X BC.BA = BC^ + BA« ; 
and taking 2 cos. B X BC.BA from both, AC3=BC2-2 cos. B X BC.BA 
+BA3. Wherefore AC= V(BC«-.2 cos. B X BC.BA+BA»). 

If B is an ob tuse an gle, it is s hewn in the same way that ACsa 
^(BC3+2 cos. BXBC.BA+BA3). 

29 
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PROP. yil. THEOR. 

Fmtr ttmes the rectangle attained by any two sides ef a triangle^ is to the 
rectangle tontained by two straight lines, pf which one is the base or third 
side of the triangle increased by the difference af the two sides, and the 
other the base diminished by the aifference of the same sides, a^ the squftre 
of the radius to the square of the sine of half the angle included between the 
Uoo ^des of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle of whicli BC is the base, and AB the greater of 
tlie two sides; 4AB.AC : (BC+(AB-AC)) X (BC-(AB-AC)) ;:R». 
:{sm.JBAC)». • ' 

Produce the side AC to D, so that ADsrAB ; join BD, and draw AE» 




CF at right angles to it ; from the centre C with the'radius CD describe * 
the semicircle GDH, cutting BD in K, BC in G, and meeting BC^pro- 
dncedln H. . • 

It is plain that CD is the difference Of the sides, and therefore that BH is 
the base increased* and BG the base diminished by the difference of the 
sides ; it is also evident, because the triangle BAD is isosceles, that DE is 
the half of BD, and DF is the half of DK, wherefoi«e DE-.DF=athe half 
of BD— DK (6. 5.), that is, EF=i:J BK. And because AE is drawn pi^. 
rallel to CF, a side of the triangle CFD, AC : AD : : EF : ED, (2,6.); 
and rectangles of the same altitude being as their bases AC. AD : AP^ : : 
EF.ED : ED2 (1. 6.), and therefoje 4AC.AD : AD^ : : 4EF.ED ; ED* «r 
alternately, 4AC.AD : 4EF.ED :: AD2 : ED*. 

But since 4EF=2BK, 4EF.ED=.2BK.ED=2ED.BK=DB.BKc» 
HB,BG ; therefore 4AC.AD : DB.BK : : AD* : ED*. Now AD : ED : : 
R : sin. EACi=sin. i BAC (1. Trig.) and AD^ : ED* : : R* : (sin. $ BAC)2 : 
therefore, (11. 5.) 4AC.AD : HB.BO : : R* : (sin, I BAC)*, or since AB 
;=AD, 4AC.AB : HB.BG : : R* : (sin. J BAC)*. Now 4AC.AB is four 
timea the rectangle contained by the side:^ of the triangle ; HB.BQ is that 
contained by BC+<AB— AC) and BC—{AB— AC). 

CoR. Hence 2 ^ACAD : ^HB.BG : : R : sin JBAC. 
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KROP. YIII. THEOR. 

FifW times the rectangle ewtained by any two sides of a trtangk, ts to the 
rectangU contained by two straight lines, of which one is the sum of those 
sides increased by the base of the triangle, and ifie other the ■ sum of the same 
sid^ diminished by the haee, as the square of the radius to the Square of 
the cosine cf half tie angle included between the two sides of the triangle^ 

Let ABC be a triangle, of which BC is the base, and AB the greater of 
the other two sides, 4AB.AC : (AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : : R»: 
(co8.JRAC)«. 

From the centre C, with the radius CB, describe the circle BLM, meet* 
ing AC, produced, in L and M. Produce ALto N, so that AN=:AB ; let 
ADzzAB ; draw AE. perpendicular to BD ; join BN, and let it meet the 
circle again in P ; let CO be perpendicular to BN ; and let it meet AE in R. 

It IS evident that MN=AB+AC+BC; and that LN=AB+AC— 
BC. Now, because BD is bisected in E, and DN in A, BN is parallel to 
AE, and is therefore perpendicular to BD, and the triangles DAE, DNB 
are equiangular ; wherefore, since DN=2AD.BNsc2AE, and BP&b2B0 
s:i25E ; also PN=2AR. 

But because the triangles ARC and AED are equiangular, AC : AD : : 
AR : AE, and because rectangles of the same altitude are as their bases 

IT 



p 


0/ 


A. 


\ 




B ^ 


\ ] 





(1- 6.), ACAD : AD« : : AR.AE : AEa,and alternately ACAD ; AR.AE 
: : AD2 : AE^, and 4ACAD : 4AR.AE : : AD^ : AE^. But 4AR.AE= 
2ARx2AE=NP.NB=:MN.NL ; therefore 4AC AD : MN.NL : : AD^ : 
AE3. But AD : AE : : R : cos. DAE (1) ^cos. I (BAC) : Wherefore 
4ACAD : MN.NL : : R^ : (cos. J BAC)2 ^ v ' 
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Now 4AC.AD is four times the rectangle under the sides AC and AB, 
(for ADr^sAB), and MN.NL is the rectapgle under the sum of the sides 
increased bjr the base, and the suni of the sides diminished by the base. 

Ck>iu 1. Hence 2 yACAB : VMN.NL : : R : cos. I BAG. 

CoE. a. Since by Prop. 7. 4AC.AB : (BC+(AB-AC)) (BC-.(AB 
-<-BC)) { : R^ : (ain. 1 BAC)^; «Bd at has been bow proved 4AC.AB : 
(AB+AC+5C) (AB+AC— BC) : : R* : (cos. I BAC)2; therefore, ex 
wiuo,(AB + AC + BC) (AB+AC^BC) : (BC + (AB-AC)) (BC- 
(AB— AC)) : : (cos. J BAC)* : (sin. J BAC)^. But the cosine of any arc 
is to the sine, as the radius to the tangent of the same arc ; therefore, (AB 
+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC) : (BC+(AB-AC)) BC-.(AB-AC1) : : 
R g:(tan.^BAC)^ and 
V(AB+AC+BC) (AB+AC-BC : 
V(BC+AB^AC) (BC-(AB--AC)) :: B : tan, J BAC 



USMMA n. 



If there he two unequai magnituies, halfiheir difference added to half their 
sum is equcd to the greater; and haif their difference taken from half Mr 
sum is eqwid to theless. 

Let AB and BC be two unequal magnitudes, of which AB is the great« 

er ; suppose AC bisected in D, and AE 

equal to BC. It is manifest jthat AC is A E D B C 

the sum, and EB the difference of the 

magnitudes. And because AC is bisected in D, AD is equal to DC : but 
AE is also equal to BC, therefore DE is equal to DB, and DE or DB is 
half the difference of the magnitudes. But AB is equal to BD and DA, 
that is, to half the difference added to half the sum ; and BC is equal to 
the excess of DC, half the sum above DB, half the difference. 

Cor. Hence, if the sum and the difference of two magnitudes be given, 
the magnitudes themselves may be found ; for to half the sum add hidf the 
difference, and it will give.^e greater: from half the sum subtract half 
the difference, s(nd |t will give the less. 

SCHOLIUM. 

This property is evident from the algebraical sum and difference of the 
two quantities a and &, of which a is the greater ; let their sum be denoted 
by s, and their difference by d : then, 
a+b=:s ) 
a — h:ssd y 
.*. by addition, 2a=:s+d; 
, s , d ^ 

By subtraelioi^ ^s^s-^; 
J 1 ' ^ 
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SECTION n. 



OP THE RULES OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 
CALCULATION. 

The General Problei^ which Trigonometry proposes io resolve is : 
In any plane triangle^ of the three sides and the three angles, any three being 
given, and one of these three being a side, to find any of the other three. 

The things here said to be given are understood to be expressed by their 
numerical values : the angles i in degrees, minutes^ Slc, ; and the sides in 
feet, or any other known measure. 

^ The reason of the restriction in this problem to those cases in which at 
least one side is given, is evident from this, that by the angles alone being 
given, the magnitudes of the sides are not determined. Innumerable tri- 
angles, equiangular to one another, may exist, without the sides of any 
one of them being equal to those of any other ; though the ratios of theur 
sides to one another will be the same in them all (4. 6.). If therefore, only 
the three angles are given, nothing can be determined of the triangle bat 
the ratios of the sides, which may be found by trigonometry, as being the 
same with the ratibs of the sines of the opposite angles. 

For the conveniency of calculation, it is usual to divide the general pro- 
blem into two ; according as the triangle has, or has not, one of the angles 
a right angle. 

PROBLEM L 

In a right angled triangle, of the three si^s, and three angles, any two bmng 
given, besides the right angle, and on^of those two being a side, ii is required 
to find the other three. 

It is evident, that when one of the acute angles of aright angled triangle 
is given, the other is given, being the complement of the former to a right 
angle ; it is also evident that the sine of any of the acute angles is the 
cosine of the other. 

This problem admits of several cases, and the solutions, or rules for cal- 
culation, which all depend on the first Proposition, may be conveniently 
exhibited in the form of a table ; where the first column contains the things 
given ; the second, the things required ; and the third, the rules cur propo- 
sitions by which they are found. 
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GIVEN. 


■OfHlVF* 


SOLIITKMf* 




CB and B, the 
hypotenuse and 
angle. 


AC. 
AB. 


B : sin B : : CB : AC. 
R : cos B ; : CB : AB. 


1 
2 


AC and C, a 

side and one of 
the acute angles. 


BC. 
AB. 


CosCrR:: AC : BC. 
R : tan : : AC : AB. 


3 
4 


CB and BA, 
the hypotenuse 
and a side. 


' AC. 


CB : 5A : : R : sin C. 
R rcosC:: CB : AC. 


5 
6 


AC and ABj 
the two sides. 


C. 
CB. 


AC : AB :: R: tan C. 
CosC:R:: AC : CB. 


7 
8 




Remarks on the Sotutians in the table. 

In the second case, when AC and C are given to find the h3rpotenii8e 
BC, a solution may also he o'btained hy help of the secant, for CA : CB : ; 
R : sec. C. ; if, therefore, this proportion be made R : sec. C : : AC : CB| 
CB will be found. ♦ y 

In the third case, when the h3rpotenuse BC and the side AB are giten 
to find AC, this may be done either as directed in the Tab le, or by the 
47th df the first ; for since AC^ = BC^ ^ BA», AC = ^BC^ - BA*, 
This value of AC will be easy to calculate by logarithms, if the quantity 
BC^-«-BA^ be separated into two multipliers, which may be done ; because 
( Cor. 5, 2.), BC^-BAg =(BC + BA) . (BC-BA). Therefore AC = 
V?BC+BA) (BC-BA). . 

When AC and AB are given, BC may be found frpmthe 47th, as in the 
preceding instance, for BC== VBA^+AC*. But BA«+AC» cannot be 
separated into two multipliers ; and therefore, when B A and AC are lar^ 
numbers, this rule is inconvenient for computation by logarithms. It is 
best in such cases to seek first for the tangent of C, by the analogy in the 
Table, AC : AB : : R : tan. C ; but if C itself is notrequired,iiis sufficient, 
having found tan. C by this proportion, to take from the Trigonometric 
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Tables the cosine that corresponds to tan. C, and then to compute CB from 
the proportion cos. C : R : : AC :,CB. 

PROBLEM IL 

fy an ohlique angled triansle, of the three sides and three angles^ any three 
biing given, and one ofthe&e three being a side, it is required to find the 
other three. 

This problem has four cases, in each of which the solution depends oa 
some of the foregoing propositions. 

CASE L 

Two angles A and B, and one side AB, of a triangle ABC, being glTen, 
to find the other sides. 

SOLUTION. 

Because the angles A and B are given, C is also given, being the sup* 
plement of A+B ; and, (2.) 

Sin. C : sin. A : : AB : BC ; ajso, 
Sin. C : sin. B : : AB : AC. 




CASE 



Two sides AB and AC, and the angle B opposite to one of them, being 
given, to find the other angles A and C, and abo the other side BC. 

SOLUTION.' 

The angle C is found from this proportion, AC : AB : : sin. B : Ain. C. 
Also, A=:180O— B— C ; and then, sin. B : sin. A : : AC : CB, by Case 1. 

In this case, the angle C may have two values ; for its sine being found 
by the proportion above, the angle belonging to that^ sine may either be that 
which is found in the tables, or it may be the isiipplement of it (Cor. def, 4.). 
This ambiguity^ however, does not arise from any defect in the solution, 
but from a circumstance essential to the. problem, viz. that whenever AC 
isle^ than AB, there are two triangles wmch have the sides AB, AC, and 
the ^ngle at B of the same magnitude in each, but which are neve:fthele8s 
unequal, the angle opposite tO AB in the one, being the supplement of thai 
which is opposite to it in the other. The truth of this appears by describ* 
ing from the centre A widi the radius AC, an arc intersecting BC in G 
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B C'^- ^C 

and C ; then, if AC and AC be drawn, it is evident that the triangles 
ABC, ABC have the side AB and the angle at B common, and the sides 
AC and AC equal, but have not the remaining side of the one equal to the 
remaining side of the other, that is, BC to BC, nor dieir other anglea equal, 
vis. BC'A to BCA, nor BAC to BAC. But in these triangles the an^es 
ACB, ACB are the supplements of one another. 'For the triangle CAC 
is isosceles, and the angle ACC'saACC, and therefore, ACB, which is 
the supplement of ACC, is al^o the supplement of ACC or ACB ; and 
these two angles, ACB, ACB are the angles found by th^ computation 
above. 

From these two angles, the two angles BAC, SAC wiU be founl : the 
angle BAC is the supplement of the two angles ACB, ABC (32. 1.), and 
therefore its sine is the same with the sine of the sum of ABC and ACB. 
But BAC is the difference of the angles ACB, ABC : for it is the diffe- 
rence of the angles ACC and ABC, because ACC, that is, ACC is equal 
to the sum of the angles ABC, BAC (33. 1.). Therefore, to find BC, 
having found C, make sin. C : sin. (C-f B) : : AB : BC ; and again, sin. 
C : sin. (C— B) : : AB : BC. 

Thus, when AB is greater than AC, and C consequently greater than 
B, there are two triangles which satisfy the conditions of the question. 
But when AC is greater'than AB, the intersections C and C fall on oppo- 
site sides of B, so that the two triangles have itot the same angle at B com- 
mon to them, and the solution ceases to be ambiguous, the angle required 
being necessarily less than B, and therefore an acute angle. 

CASE III. 

Two sides AB and AC, and the angle A, between them, being given to 
find the other angles B and C, and also th€( side BC. 

SOLITTIONb 

.First, make AB+AC : AB—AC :.: tan. I (C+B) : tan. J (C— B). 
Then, since 4 (C+B) and \ (C— 'B) are both given, B and C may be found. 
Fer B=J (Cf+B)+i (C-B), and C=i (C+B)-^ ,(C-B), (Lem. 2.) 

To find BC. • 

Having fpund B, make sin. B : siff. A r: AC : BC. 
But BC ma y also be found wi&oHt se eing for ihe angle B and C ; fbr 
BC»VAB2— 3co«. AXAB.AC+AC2, Piop. 9. 
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This method of finding BC is eitremely useful in mray geometrical in- 
vestigations, but it is not very well adapted for computation by logarithms, 
because the quantity under Uie radical 'sign cannot be separated into sim- 
ple multipliers. Therefore, when AB and AC are expressed by large 
numbers, the other solution^ by finding the angles, and then computing BC, 
is preferable. 

CASE IV. 

The three sides AB, BC, AC, beiog given, to find the angles A, B, C. 

SOLUTION I. 

Take F such that BC : BA+ AC : : BA— AC : F, then F is either the 
sum or the difference of BD, DC, the segments of the base (5.). If F be 
greater than BC, F is the sum, and BC the difference of BD, DC ; but, if 
F be less than BC, BC is the sum, and F thcs difference of BD and DC. 
In either case, the sum of BD and DC, and their difference being given, 
BD and DC are found. (Lem. 2.) 

Then, (1.) CA : CD : : R : cos. C ; and BA : BD : : R : cos. B ; where- 
fore C and B are given, and consequently A. 




Let D be the differen ce of the sides AB, AC. Then (Cor. 7.) 2 'v/AB.AC 
V(BC+D) (BC-D) : : R : sin. I BAC. 



SOLUTION III. 



Let She the sum of t he sides B A and AC. Then (1. Cor. 8.) 2 VAB.AC 
-/(S+BC) (S-BC) : : R : cos. J BAC. 



SOLUTION IV. 



S and D retaining the s ignifications above, (2.Cor.8.) V(S+BC)(S— BC) 
: V(BC+D) (BG-P) :: R : tan. J BAC. 

It may be observed of these four solutions, that the first has the advan- 
tage of being easily remembered, but that the others are rather more expe- 
ditious in calculation. The second solution is preferable to the third, when 
the angle sought is less than a right angle ; on the other hand, the third 
is preferable ^o the second, when the angle sought is greater than a right 
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angle ; and in extreme eases, that is, when the angle souglit is reiy acute 
or very obtuse, this distinction is very material to be considered. The 
reason is, that the sines of angles, which are nearly as W>, or the cosines 
of angles, which are nearly == 0, raiy Tery little for a considerable varia- 
tion in the corresponding angles, as may be seen from looking into the ta- 
bles of sines and cosines. The consequence of this is, that when the sine 
or cosine of such an angle is given (that is, a sine or cosine nearly equal to 
the radius,) the angle itself cannot be very accurately found. If, for in- 
stance, the natural sine .9998500 is given, it will be immediately per- 
ceived from the tables, that the arc corresponding is between 89^, and 89^ 
1/ ; but it cannot be found true to seconds, because tlie sines of 89"^ and of 
89^ 1', differ only by 50 {in ihe two last places,} whereas the arcs ihem- 
selves differ by 60 seconds. Two arcs, tt ere fore, that differ by V\ or even 
by more than 1", have the same sine in the table Sp if they fall In the last 
degree of the quadrant. 

The fonrth solution, which finds the angle from its tangent j is not liable 
to this objection ; nevenhelesSj when an arc approaches very near to 90*^, 
the vaiiaiions of the tangents become excessivCj and are too irregular to 
allow the pioportional parts to be found with exactness, ao that when the 
angle sought is extremely obtuse, and its half of consequence very near to 
90, the third solution is the best. 

It may always be known, whether the angle sought is greater or less 
than a right angle by the square of the side opposite to it being greater oi 
less than the squares of the other two sides. 



SECTION in. 

CONSTRUCTION OF TRIGONOMETRICAL TABLES. ' 

In all the calculations performed by the preceding rules, tables of sines 
and tangents are necessarily employed, the construction of which remains 
to be explained. 

The tables usually contain the sines, <&c. to every minute of the quad- 
rant from 1' to 90°, and the first thing required to be done, is to compute^ 
the sine of 1', or of the least arc in the tables. 

1. If ADB be a circle, of which the centre is C, DB, any arc of that cir- 
cle, and the arc DBE double of DB ; and if the chords DE, DB be drawn, 
also the perpendiculars to them from C, viz. CF, CO, it has been demon- 
strated (8. 1. Sup.), that CG is a mean proportional between AH, half the 
radhis, and AF, the line made up of the radius and the perpendicular CF. ' 
Now CF is the cosine of the arc BD, and CG the cosine of the half of BD ; 
whence the cosine of the half of any arc BD, of a circle of which the ra- 
dius = 1, is a mean proportional between ^ and 1+cos. BD. Or, for th^ 
greater generality, supposing A a any arc, cos. } A is a lAean proporticmal 
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between ^ and 1 +cos. A, and iLerefore (eov. } A)'3b^ (1+cos« A) or ooi» 
J A:=ViU+co8. A). 

2. From tkis theorem, (whicli is the same that is demonstrated f8. 1. 
Sup.), only that it is here expressed trigonoknetrically,) it is evident, tnat if 
the cosine of any arc be given, the cosine of half that arc may be found. 
Let BD, therefore, be equd to 60^, so that the chord' BD=radius, then th6 
cosine or perpendicular CF was shewn (9. 1. Sup.) to be s}, and there* 

fim COS. } BD, or cos. 30<'= y/^l+^)^ V|^^- T^^ ^^ ^tone matt* 

ner, cos. l5o« i/i(l+c08. 30°), and cos. 79, 30'« y^(i+cos.l5o),&e. 
In this way the cosine of 3^, 45', of 1^, 52', 30", and so on, will be com- 
puted, till after twelre bisections of the arc of 60fo,th« cosine of 52". 44,*\ 
9^*"\ 45^. is found. But froni the cosine of an arc its sine may bo 
found, for if from the square of the raii^us, that is, from 1, the square of 
the cosine be taken away, the temainder is the square of the sine, and ita 



square root is the due itself., 
found. 



Thus the sine of 62". 44'". 03'"'.45Ms 



3. But it is manifest, that the sines of very small arcs are to one another 
nearly as the arcs ^emselves. For it has been shevm that the nuioiber of 
the sides of an equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle may b^ so great, 
that the perimeter of the polygon and the circumference of the circle may 
differ by a line less than any given line, or, which is the same,, may be 
nearly to one another in the ratio of equality. Therefore their like parts 
will also he nearly in the ratio of equality, so that the side of the polygon 
will be to the arc which it subtends nearly in the ratio of equality ; and 
therefore, half the side of the polygon to half the arc subtended by it, that 
is to say, the sine of anyvery smaU arc will be to the arc itself, nearly in 
the ratio of equality. Therefore, if two arcs are both very small, the first 
will be to the second as the sine of the first to the sine of the second. 
Henoe,from the sine of 52". 54'". 03"". 45^ being found, the sine of 1' 
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becomes known , for, as 52". 44'". 03"". 45^ to 1, so is the sine of the 
former arc to the sine of the latter. Thus the sine of 1' is found s 
0.0002908882. 

4. The sine V being thus found, the sines of 2', of 3', or of any number 
of minutes, may be found by the following proposition. 

THEOREM. 

Let A6, AC, AD be three such arcs, that BC the difference of the first 
and second is equal to CD the difference of the second and third ; the ra- 
dius is to the cosine of the common difference BC as the sine of AC, the 
middle arc, to half the sum of the sines of AB and AD, the extreme arcs. 

Draw CE to the centre : let BF, CG, and DH perpendicular to AE, be 
the sines of the arcs AB, AC, AD. Join BD, and let it meet CE in I ; 
draw IK perpendicular to AE, also BL and 
IM perpendicular to DH. Then, because 
the arc BD is bisected in C, EC is at right 
angles to BD, and bisects it in I ; also BI is 
the sine, and EI the cosine of BC or CD. 
And, since BD ii^ bisected in I, and IM is 
parallel to BL (2. 6.), LD is also bisected in 
M. Now BF is equal to HL, therefore BF 
+DH=DH+HL = DL+2LH = 2LM+ 
2LH=2MH or 2KI ; and therefore IK is 
half the sum of BF and DH- But because 
the triangles CGE, IKE are equiangular, 
CE : EI : : CG : IK, and it has been shewn that EI=cos. BC, and IK= 
I (BF+DH) ; therefore R : cos. BC : ; sin. AC : I (sin. AB+sin. AD). 




AE 



. Cor. Hence, ifthe point B coincide with A, 

R : cos. BC : : sin. BC : J sin. BD, that is, the radius is to the cosine of 
any arc as the sine of the arc is to half the sine of twice the arc ; or if any 
arc=A, I sin. 2A=sin. Axcos. A, or sin. 2A=3=2 sin. Axcos. A. 

Therefore also, sin. 2'=:2' sin. 1' X cos. T : so that from the sine and 
cosine of one minute the sine of 2' is found. 

Again, 1', 2', 3', being three such arcs that the difference between the 
first and second is the same as between the second and third, R : cos. 1' : : 
sin. 2 : i (sin. I'+sin. 3'), or sin. I'+sin. 3' =2 cos. I'+sin. 2', and taking 
sin. 1' from both, sin. 3'=2 cos. I'xsin. 2'— sin. 1. 

In like manner, sin. 4' =2' cos. I'X'sin. 3'— sin. 2, 
sin. 5'=2' COS. I'xsin. 4'— sin. 3, 
sin. C'=2' COS. I'xsin. 5'— sin. 4, <fec. 

Thus a table containing the sines for every minute of the quadrant may 
be computed ; and as the multiplier, cos. 1' remains always the same, the 
calculation is easy. 

For computing the sines of arcs that differ by more than 1', the method 
is the same. Let A, A+B, A+2B be three such arcs, then, by this the- 
orem, R : cos.B : : sin. (A+B) : J (sin. A+sin. (A+2B)) ; and therefore 
making the radius 1« 
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sbi. A+sin, (A+2B)=2 cos. Bxisin. (A+B), 

or sin. (A+2B)=s2 oos. B x sin. (A+B)— sm. A. 
67 means of these theorems, a table of the sines, and conseqoMitly also 
of the cosines, of arcs of any number of degrees and minutes, fiN>m to 90, 

may be eonstnicted. Then, because tan. Ars — ^, the table of tangents 

is computed by dividing the sine of any arc by the cosine of the same arc. 
When the tangents have been fodnd in this manner- as far as 45^, the tan- 
gents for the other half of the quadrant may be fo^nd more easily by an- 
other rule. For the tangent of an arc above 45^ being the co-tangent of 
an arc as much under 45^ ; and the radius being a. mean proportional be- 
tween the tangent and co-tangent of any arc (1. Cor. def. 9), it follows, if 
the difference between any arc and 45^ be called D, that tan.^ (45^—0) : 

1 :: 1 : tan. <45o+D),«o that ten. (450+D)»jjjj-pL__. 

Lasdy, the secants are calculated from (Cor. 2. def. 9.) where it is 
shewn ^at the radius is a mean proportional between the cosine and the 

secant of any arc, so that if Abe any arc, sec. A=s r-. 

^ .r » COS. A 

The versed sines are found by subtracting the cosines firom the radius. 

5. The preceding Theorem is one of four^ which, when arithmetical^ 
expressed, are frequently used in the application of trigonometry to the so- 
lution of problems. 

Imo, If in the last Theorem, the arc AC=:A, the arc BC=:B, and the 
radius EG=I, then AD=A+B, and AB=A— B ; and by what has just 
been demonstrated, 

1 : COS. B : : sin. A : J sin. (A+B)+i sin. (A— B), 

and therefore, 
sin. Ax COS. B=J sin. (A+B)+J (A—B). 
2Ja, Because BF, IK, DH are parallel, the straight lines BD and FH 
are cut proportionally, and therefore FH, the difference of the straight lines 
FE and HE, is bisected in K ; and therefore, as was shewn in the last 
Theorem, KE is half the sum of FE and HE, that is, of the cosines of the 
arcs AB and AD. But because of the similar triangles EGO, EKI, EC 
: EI : : GE : EK ; now, GE is the cosine of AC, therefore, 
R : cos. BC : : cos. AC : ^ cos. AD-f ^ cos. AB^ 
or 1 : COS. B : : cos. A : J cos. (A4-B)4-Jcos. (A— B) ; 

and therefore, % 

COS. Axcos. B=eJ COS. (A+B)+J cos. (A— B) ; 
Stio, Again, the triangles IDM, CEG are equiangular, for the angles 
KIM, EID are equal, being each of them right angles, and therefore, tak- 
ing away the an^e EIM, the angle DIM is equal to the angle EIK, that 
is, to the angle ECG ; and the angles DMI, CGE are also equal, being 
both right angles, and therefore the triangles IDM, CGE have the sides 
about their equal angles proportionals, and consequently, EC : CG : : DI 
: IM ; now, IM is half the difference of the cosines FE and EH, therefore^ 
R : sin. AC : ; sin. BC : ^ cos. AB— 4 cos. AD, 
or 1 : sin. A : : sin. B : ^ cos. (A— B)— '^ cos. (A+B) ; 
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sin. A X sin- BssJ C6t. (A— B)— 4 cos. (A+B). 
4«9| Lastlj, in tbe same triangles EGG, DIM, EG : EG : : ID ; DM; 
Mir^ DM is half the difierdnoe of the sines DH and B|Sj iherefiNrei 
R : COS. AG : : sin, BG : ^ sin. AD— 4 sin. AB, ^ 
<tf 1 : COS. A : : sin. B : J sin. rA+B)— | sin. (A+B) ; 
and theref(Hre, 
COB. Axsin. B=i sin. (A+B)— i sin. (A— B)* 

6< If therefore A and B be any two arcs whatsoeyer> the radius Wing 
gnppOBed I i 

I. sin. Ax COS B=isin. (A+B)+4sin, (A— B). 

IL COS. A X C05. B= J COS. ( A-B}+l cos. (A+B). 

in, sin. Axsin. B=|co3.(A' B)— icos.(A+B). 

IV. COS. Ax sin. B^l sin, (A+B)— 1 sin. (A- B]. 

fVom these four Theorems are also deduced other jfour. 

For addingthe first and fourth together, 
sin. Axcos. B+cos. Ax sin. B==3in. (A+B). 

Also, by taking the fourth from the firat, 
sin. Ax cos, B— cos. Ax sin. B=sia. (A— B). 
A^fsin, adding the second and third, 
cos. Ax cos. B+sin. Axsin. B=co8. (A— B) ; 
And, lastly, subtracting the third from the second, 

COS. Ax cos. B— sin. Axsin. B=:cos. (A+B)« 

7. Agsdn, since by the first of the above theorems, 

shi. Ax cos.B=Jsin.(A+B)+i sin.(A— B),if A+B;=:S,and A— BsfaD, 

then (Lem. 2.) As=— - — , and B= "^ . ; wherefore sin. ^ — x cos. 
« ■ « « 

S— D 

—T — -=^sin. S+JD. But as S and D maybe any arcs whaterer, la 

ptdsonre the former notation, they may be called A and B, which also ex« 

press any arcs whatever : thus, ^ 

, A+B A— B - . A . , . T. 

sm. — - — X cos. — - — ss J sin. A+ J sm. B, or ■ > 

^ . A+B A-^B . , . . „ 

2 sm. , X cos. — - — sssm. A+sm. B. 

In the same manner, from Theor. 2 is derived, 

^ cos. ^— — X cos. — — =cos. B +COS. A. From the 3d, 

2 sin. -^|— X sin. "T* =scos. B— cos. A ; and from the 4th, 

A+B^ . A-B . , . ^ 
2 COS. . . Xsin. — -_=sm. A— sm. B. 

In all these Theorems, the arc B is supposed less than A. 

8. Theorems of the same kind with respect to the tangents of arcs may 
be deduced from the preceding. • Because the tangent of any arc is equal 
to the sine of the arc divided by its cosine, 
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tan. (A+B)= — ' \,T^( » But it has jq»t been shewn, that 

^ * ' COS. (A+B) - . 

sin, (A-|^B)ts=8in. Axcos. b+cos* Axsin. fi, and that . 
COS. (A+B)=cos. Ax COS. B— sin. Axsin. B ; thielfefore, tan. (A+B) = 

sin. Axcos. B+cos. AXsin. B j -,..-,. i ,v ,i ^ j j 

7 =r : — ; J — =r, ancl oividingboth the numerator and deno- 

cos. A X COS. B —sin. A X sin, B ^ 

minatorofthis fraction by cos. Ax cos. B, tan. (A+B)= AvtimB ' 

. ,.. -. ,. -,. tan. A tan. B 

In hke manner, tan. (A-^B)=r-;— 7- — ^, 

' 1+tan. Axtan. B 

9. If the Theorem demonstrated in Prbp.-3, be expressed in the same 
manner with those above, it gives 

sin. A+sin. B ^ tan. \ (A+B) 

sin. A — sin. B ~" tan.^ (A—B)" 
Also by Cor. i, to the 3d, 

cos. A+cos. B ^ cot. ^ (A+B) 

COS. A— cos."B "^ tan. \ (A— B)* 
And by Cor. 2, to the same propositioni 

sin. A+sin. B fan. 4 (A+B) . ^ t x. j ■ ' 

cos. A+cos. H = ^1 ^\^' '.^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ "^ ^^ 

sin. A+sin. B ^ , . . , •,. 

-4 — T-^ =.sstan. i(A+B). 

cos; A+cos. B ' ^ ' 

10. In an th<s preceding Theorems, R, the radius, is supposed =1. be- 
cause in this way the propositions are most concisely expressed, and are 
also most readily applied to trigonometrical circulation. But if it be re- 
quired to enunciate any of them geometrically, the multiplier R, which 
has disappeared, by being made = 1, must be restored, and it will always 
be evident from inspection in what terms this multiplier is wanting. Thus, 
Theor. l,2 8in.Axcos.B=sin.{A+B)+sin. (A— B), is a true proposition, 
taken arithmetically ; but takeii geometrically, is absurd, unless we sup- 
ply the radius as a multiplier of the terms on the right hand of the sine of 
equality. It then becomes 2 sin. A x cos.B=R (sin. (A+B)+sin. (A— B)) j 
or twice the rectangle under the sine of A, and the cosine of B equal to die 
rectangle under the radius, and the sum of the sines of A+B and A— 'B. ' 

In general, the number of linear multipliers^ that is, of lines whose nume- 
rical values are multiplied together, must be the same in every term, other- 
wise we will compare unlike magnitudes with one another. 

The propositions in this section are useful in many of the higher branches 
of the Mathematics, and are the foundation of what is called the Arithmtic 
^ Sines, 
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SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY. 



PROP. I. 

If a sphere he cut by a plane through the centre^ the section is a cirde, having the 
same centre with the sphere, aiSt equal to the circle by the revolution of which 
the sphere was described- 

For all the straigbt lines drawn from the centre to the superficies of (he 
sphere are equal to the radius of the generating semicircle, (Def. 7. 3. 
Sup.). ^ Therefore the common section of the sphericad superficies, and of 
a plane passing through its centre, is a line, lying in one plane, and hav- 
ing all its points equally distant from the centre of the sphere ; therefore it 
is the circumference of a circle (Def. 11.1.), having for its centre the cen- 
tre of the sphere, and for its radius the radius of the sphere, that is, of the 
semicircle by which the sphere has been described. It is equal, therefore, 
to the circle of which that semicircle was a part. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. Ant circle, which is a section of a sphere by a plane through its centre, 
is called a great circle of the sphere. 

Cor. All great circles of a sphere are equal ; and any two of them bisect 
one another. 

They are all equal, having all the same radii, as has just been shewn ; and 
any two of them bisect one unother, for as they have the same centre, 
their common section is a diameter of both, and therefore bisects both. 

2. The pole of a great circle of a sphere is a point in the superficies of the 
sphere^ from which all strai ^ht lines drawn to the circuinference of the 
circle are equal. 

3. A spherical angle is an angle on the superficies of a sphere, contained 
by the arcs of two great circles which intersect one another ; and is the 
same with the inclination of the planes of these great circles. 
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4. A spherical triui^e is a figure, upon the superficies of a spheres coni* 
prehendedby three arcs of -^ee great circles, each of which is less thaA 
a semicircle. 

PROP. II. 

The art of a great circle ^ hettoeen thepele and the eircumference of another 
great circle^ ts a quadrant. 

Let ABC be a great circle, and D its pole ; if DC, an 'arc of a great 
circle, pass through D, and meet ABC in C, the ire DC is a quadrant. 

Let the circle, of which CD is an arc, meet ABC again in A, and let 
AC be the common section of the planes 
of these great circles, which wDl pass 
through E, the centre of the sphere : Join 
DA, DC. Because ADssDC, (Dcf. 2.), 
and equal straight lines, in the same cir-^ 
cle, cut off equal arcs (28. 3.), the arc AD 
ss the arc DC ; but ADC is a semicircle, 
therefore the arcs AD, DC are each of 
them quadrants. 

CoR. 1. If D£ be drawn, tho angle AED is a right angle ; and DE 
being therefore at right angles to eveiy line it meets with in the plane of 
the circle ABC, is at riglrt angles to that plane (4. 2; Sap.). Therefore 
the straight line drawn from the pole of any great circle to the centre of the 
sphere is at right angles to the plane of that circle ; and, conversely, a 
straight line drawn from the centre of the sphere perpendicular to the plane 
of any greater circle, meets the superficies of the sphere in the pole of that 
circle. 

CoR. 2. The circle ABC has two poles, one on each side of its plane, 
which are the extremities of a diameter of die sphere perpendicular to the 
plane ABC ; and no other points but these two can be poles of the circle 
ABC, 




PROP. III. 

If the pole of a great circle he the same with the inter section of other two great 
circles : the ore of the first mentioned circle intercepted between the other 
two, is the measure of the spherical angle which the same two circles make 
with one another. 

Let the great circles BA, CA on the superficies 
of a sphere, of which the centre is D, intersect one 
another in A, and let BC be an arc of another great 
circle, of which the pole is A ; BC is the measure 
of the spherical angle BAC. 

Join AD, DB, DC ; since A is the pole of BC, 
AB, AC are quadrants (2.), and the angles ADB, 
ADC are right angles : therefore (4. def. 2. Sup.), 
the angle CDB is the inclination of the planes of 
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tke oirdes AB, AG, and is (def. a.) etffmi to the ^iwrical mgU BAG ; 
kut the arc BG measures the angle BDC, therefore it also meckSiires fhe 
spherical angle BAG.* 

GoR. If two arcs of great circles, AB and AG, which intersect one an- 
other in A, he each of them quadrants, A will be the pole of the gr^at qir- 
cie which passes through £ and C the ej^tremities of those arcs. ' For 
since the arcs AB and AG are quadrants, the angles ADB, ADG are right 
angles, a^d AS is tl^iefore pieipeadiculai to th^ plane ]^I)G, that is, to the 
plane of the great circle which passes through B and. G, The point A is 
therefore (I. Qor. 2.) the pole of the great circle which passes through B 
end G. 

PROP, IV. 

If the pldnes of two great tircles of a sphere he at right angles to one another^ 
the drcun^erence of each of the cvreUe passes through the peks of the 
other ; and if the circumference of one great cirde pass through tke poles 
of anotkBr^ the planes of these c%r%iles are at^ right of^s. . 

Let AGBD, AEBF be two great circles, the planes of which are right 
aoagles tQone another* the poles ctf* the eii'die AEBF ^rein^ecircamference 
AGBD, and the pol^s of the eirete AGBD in the eirciimlsreiioe AEBF. 

F)K>m 6 the centre of the sphere, draw QC in the plane AGBD perpen- 
dicular io AB. Then beec^se GC in the plane AGBD, at right angles 
to the fdane AEBF» is at right angles 
to the common seclioii of the two 
planes, it is (Def. 2. 2: Sup.) also at 
right angles to the plane AEBF, and 
therefore (1. Gor. 2.) G is the pole of 
the circle AEBF ; and if GG be pro^ 
duoed in D, D is the other pole of the ' 
circle AEBF. 

In the same manner, by drawing 
GE in the plane AEBF, perpendicu- 
lar to AB, and producing it to F, it has 
shewn that E and F are the poles of 
the circle AGBD. Therefore, the 
poles of each of these circles are ia 
the circumference of the other. 

Again, If G be one of the poles of the circle AEBF, the great circle 
AGBD which passes through G, is at right anj^es to the circle AEBF. 
For, QG being drawn frOm the pole to the centre of the circle AEBF, is 
at right angles (1. Gor. 2:) to the plane of that circle ; and therefore, ereiy 
plane passing through GG (17. 2. SUp.) is at right angles to the plane 
AEBF ; now, tl^e plane AGBD passes through GG. 

GoR. 1.. If of two great circles, the first passes through the poles of the 

. ' ' ' ' -■ ' ^— " : — ^"^^ — 

* When in any refi^rence no mention is made of a Pook, or of the Plane Tngsnometiya tbs 
. Spherical Trigonometzy is meant. • 
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•econd, the aecood also passeft.thxoiif h ike poles of liie fin^ For, if ^ 
fim paases thtough the poles of the second, the plane of the first must be 
at right angles to the plaiie of the second, by the second pirt of this pnop0- 
sition ; and therefore, by the first part of it, the circumference of each 
passes through the poles of the other. 

Cor. 2. All greater, circles that have a common diameter have their 
poles in the circumference of a circle, the plane of wl^ich is perpendicular 
lo that^ameter. 



PROP. V, 
fn ieesteks spkerktd triangles the Angles at iht JMSif air ejiud? 

Let ABC., be a spherical triangle, hiaviiKg Uie side AB equal to the si& 
AC ; the spherical angles ABC and ACB are equal. 

Let C be the centime of the sphere ; join 
DB« DC, DA, and from A on the straight 
lines BB, DC, draw the perpendiculars AE, 
AF ; and irom the points E and F drcLw in 
the plane DBC the straight lines EG, F6 
perpendicular to DB and DC, ii;ieetinf one 
another in G : Join AG. 

Because DE iis at right angled to each of 
llie stoftiglit tines AE, EG, il is aft right angles 
to the plane AEG, which passes through b^ ' -X ' 
AE, EG (4. «. Sup.); and therefore, every ^ 4si 

plane that passes tnitragh DE is at right angles to the plane AEG (17. It. 
Sup.) ; wb^refore, the plane DBC is at ri^ angles to the plane AEG. 
For the same reason, the plane DBC is at right angles to the pkne AFG, 
wild therefiMre AG, thd <x>mmon section of the planes AFG^ AEG is at 
right angles (18. 2. Sup.)io the plane DBC, and the angks AGE, AGF 
are consequently right angiesi 

But since th^ arc AB is equd *to the arc ACj the angle ADB is equal 
to the angle ADC. Therefore the triangles ADE, ADF, have the angles 
^DA, FDA, equal, as alscf the angles AED, AFD, which are right an- 
gles; and they have the side AD ccfmmon, 'therefore the other sides arc 
equal, viz. AE to AF(26. 1.), and DE to DF, Again, because the angles 
AGE, AGF are right angles, the squ^es on AG and GE are equal to the 
square of AE ; and the squares of AG and GF to the square of AF. But 
the squares of AE and AF are equal, therefore the squares of AG and GE 
are equal to the squares of AG and GF, and taking away the common 
square of AG, the remaining squares of GE and GF are equal, and GE is 
therefore equal to GF. Whereft>re, in the triangles AFG, AEG, the side 
GF is equal to the side GE, and AF has been proved to be equal to AE, , 
aad the base AG i^ common ; therefore^ th^ an^ AFO is equal to the 
angle AEG {8, 1.). But the angle AFG is the angle which the plane 
ADC makes with the plane DBC (4. def, 2. Sup,), because FA andf FG, 
which are drawn in these planes, are at right angles to DF, the common 
section of the planes. The angle AFG (3. def.) is therefbre equal to the 
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spherical an^le ACB ; and, for the same reason, the angle AEG is equal 
to the spherical angle ABC. But the angles AFG, AEG are eqnaL 
Therefore the spherical angles ACB, ABC are also equal. 

PROiP. VI. 

If the (mgles at the hiise of a spherical triangle he equals the triamgleis isasceUs, 

Let ABC he a spherical triangle having the angles ABC, ACB equal 
to one another ; the sides AC and AB are also equal. 

Let D he &e centre of the sphere ; join DB, DC, DA, and from A on 
the straight lines DB, DC, dr^w the perpendiculars A£, AF ;. and fion 
the points E and F, draw4n the plane DBC a 

the str»ight lines EG, FG perpendicular to ^ 

DB and DC, naeeting one another in G ; 
join AG. 

Then, it may be proved, as was done in 
the last proposition, that AG is at right an- 
gles to the plane BCD, and that therefore 
the angles AG^, AGE are right angles, aixd 
also that the angles AFG^ AEG are equal 
to the angles which the pknes DAC, DAB 
make wiUi the plane DBC. But beoauso 
the spherical angles ACF, ABC are equal, the aai^es which the planes 
DAC, DAB make with the plane DBC are equal {3. def.), and therefore 
the angleu AF6, AEG are also equal The^triangles AGE, AGF have 
therefore two angles of the one equsd to two angles of the other, and.th^ 
have alsD the sidfi AG common, wherefore they are equal,4md the side AF 
is equal to the side AE. 

Again, because the trmagles. ADF, ADE are right angled at F a»d E, 
the squares of DF and FA ar^ equal to the square of DA, d^at is, to the 
squares of DE and DA ; now, the square of AF is equal to the square of 
AE, therefore the square of DF is equal to the square of DE, and Uie side 
DF to the eide DE. Therefore, in the triangles DAF, DAE, because DF 
is equal to DE aad DA common, and also AF equal to AE,the angle 
ADF is equal to the angle ADE j therefore also the arcs. AC and AB, 
which are the measures of the angles ADF, and AD|), are equal to one 
another ; and the triangle ABC is isosceles. 



. PROP. VIL * 

Any two Mes of a sjphericdl triangle are greater than the third, 

liOt ABC be a i^herical triangle, any two sidea AB, BC are greater than 
the third side AC. 
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liet D be the centre of th^ sphere ; 
jam DA, DB, DC, 

The solid angle ai D ia contaiaed bjr 
three plane aniles ADB, ADC> BDG ; 
any two of which, ADB, BDC are 
ipreater (20. 2. Sup.) than the third 
ADC ; a9d therefore any two of the 
afcs AB, AC, BC, which meainre 
these angles, as AB and BC imist also 
be greater than the third AC. 

PROP. VIII. 

Th$< three sides of a sjheric^ triangle ore Uss than the ehrcumference ef a 

great eirpU. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle as before, the three sides AB, BC, AC 
$ie less than the circumference of a great circle. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere : -The solid angle at D is contained 
by threp plane angles BDA, BI>C| ADC, which together are less than 
four right angles (21. 2. Sup.) therefor^ the sides AB, BC, AC, which are 
the measures of these angles, are together less than four quadrants describ- 
ed with the radius AD, that is, than the circumference of a great circle. 

PROP. IX. 
in a ^herieal triangle ihegreaUr angle is opposite to thse greater side; and 



Let ABC be a spherical triangle, the greater angle A is opposed to the 
greater side BC. 

Let the letngle BAD be made equal ' a 

to the angle B, and then BD, DA wiH 
be equal (6.), and therefore AD, DC 
are equal to BC ;, but AD, DC are 
greater than AC (7.), therefore BC is ' 
greater ihxi AC, that is, the greater 
angle A is opjyusite to the greater side 
BC. The converse is demonstrated as 
Prop. 19. 1. Elem. 

PHOP. X. 

According as the sum of two of the sides of a sphericdi triangle^ is' greater than 
a semteirdet equal toit^or less, each of the interior angles at the hose is greater 
than the exterior and opposite angle at the base, equcd to it, or less ; and also 
the sum of the two interior angles at the base greater than two right angles^ 
equal to two right angles^ or less than two right angles. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, of which the sides are AB and BC ; 
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produce aay of the two sides as AB, aitd tlie faaae AC, tUliliey n^eet again 
in D ; then, the aic AED is a semicircle, and the spherical anglea at A. 
and D are equal, because each of tbctatis. die ioclinilioii of the cirde ABD 
to the circle ACD. 

1. If AB, BC be equal to a 
semicircle, that is, to AD, BC will 
be eqtral to BD, and therefeire (6.) 
the angle D, or the angle A, will 
be equal tks angle BCD, that 
is, the inte.rior an^e at the base 
equal to the exterior and oppo- 

2. If AB, BC together be greater than a semicircle, that is, greater Aaa 
ABD, BC will be greater than BD ;. andtherefpre (9.), the atigle^D, that 
is, the angle A, is greater than the an^e BCD. ' _ , - 

3. In the same manner it is sh^wn, if AB, BC together be less than a 
Bomicirde, fliat die angle A is, less than the angle BCD. • . - ,, 

Now, since the angles BCD, BCA are equal to twanght angles, if th© 
angle A be greater than BCD, A and ACB together will be ^eater tliMi 
two ririu anglea. If A be equal to BCD, A Mid ACB together, wiU be 
eqi^ to two right wgles ; ajid if A be le^s than BOD, A and ACB wiU 
be leas than two right anglea* 

PROP. XL 

If the angular points of a spherical triangle he made the poles of three great 
cirdes^ the^ ate^^welesk^4keir fiUprseeti»ns wiUform a triangle, wku^ 
is said to be supplemental to the former and the two triangles are such, 
that the sides of the one are the supplements of the ares which measure the 
angles ef ^ other. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle j and from the poinis A, B, and C ai 
poles, let the great circles FE, ED, DF he descpbed, iatersectmg one to- 
other in F. D and E ; the sides of the triangle FEDare the s^prfwent of 
the measures of the angles A, B, C, via. FE of the wigle BAG, DE of the 
angle ABC, and DF of the angle ACB : And again^ AC is ^ supplement 
of the angle DFE, AB of the angle PER, and BC ptihe angle ^DF. 

Let AB {Hroduced meet DE, EF in G, M ; 
let AC meet FD, FE iii K, L ; and let BC 
meet FD, DE in N, H. 

' Since A is the pole of FE, and the circle 
AC passes through A, EF will pfis dizo|i|[h 
the pole of AC (1. Cor. 4.) and since AC 
passes through C, the pole of FD, FD wiU 
piss through the pole of AC ; therefore the 
pole of AC is in the poii^t F, in which the 
arcs DF, EF intersect each other. In the 
Aame manner, D is the pole of BC, and £ 
the pole of AB. 

And since F,E are the poles of AL, AM, the area FL and EM (2.) are 
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quadrants, an4 FL, EM togeHber, lihat is, FE and ML togetlier,are eqnal 
to a semicircle. But since A is the p<^ of ML, ML is the measure of the 
angle B AjO (3.), conseqaentlj F£ is the supplement of the measure of ^ 
angle BAG. In the same manner, ED, DF are the supplem«its of the 
m^aures of the angfos AEG, BOA. 

Since likewise CN, BH are quadrants, GN and BH together, that is, 
NH and BO together, are equal to a semicircle ; and since D is the pole of 
NH, NH is the measure of the angle FDE, therefore the measure of the 
angle FDE is the supplement of the side BC. In the same manner, it is 
shewn that the measures of the angles DEF, EFD.are the supplemernts 
of the sides Afi, AG in the triangle ABG. 

PROP. XIL * 

The three angles of a spherical triangle are greater than two, and less than six, 

ri^ angles* 

The ^[leasure of the angles A, B, G, in the triangle ABG, together with 
the three sides of the supplemental triangle D£F, are (11.) equal to th^ee 
semicircles ; but the three sides of the triangle FDE, are (8.) less than two 
semicircles ; therefore the measures of the angles A, 6, G^ are greater than 
a semicircle ; and hence the angles A, B, G are greater than two right 
angles. 

And because the interior angles of any triangle, together with the exte- 
rior^ are equal to six right angles, the interior alone are less than six rjight 
angles. 

PROP. XIH. 

If to the circtiwferenee ef a great circle, from a point in the surface of the sphere, 
which is not the pole of that circle , arcs of great circles be drawn ; the greatest 
of these arcs is that which passes throughthe pole of the first-mentioned dr^ 
ck, and the supplement of tt is the least ; and of the othir arcs, that which is 
nearer to the greatest is greater than that which is more remote. 

Let ADB be the circumference of a great circle, qf which the pole is H, 
and let G be any other point ; through C and H let the semicircle AGB be 
drawn meeting the circle ADB in A and B ; and let the arcs GD, GE, CF 
also be described. From G draw GG perpendicular to AB, and then, be- 
cause the circle AHGB which passes 
through H, the pole of the circle ADB, 
is at right angles to ADB, CG is per- 
pendicular to the plane ADB. Join 
GD, GE, OF, GA, GD, GE, GF, GB. 

Because AB is the diameter of the 
circle ADB, and G a point in it, which 
is not the centre, (for the centre is in 
the point where the perpendicular from 
H meets AB), therefore AG, the part 
of the diameter in which the centre is, 
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la the greatest (7. 3.), and GB ihe least of all the straight lines dial can be 
drawn from G to the circumference ; and GD, which is nearer to AB, is 
greater than GE, which is more remote. But the triangles CGA, CGD 
are right angled at G, and therefore AQ^asAG^+GC^ and DC^a^DG^-^ 
GC«; but AG2+GCVDG»+GG«; because AG/DG; therefore AC> 
7DC^, and AC /DC. And because the chord AC is greater than the 
chord DC, the arc AC is greiiter j&an the arc DC. In the same manner, 
since GD is greater than GE^ and GE than GF, it is shewn that CD }S 
greater than C£, and CE than CF. Wherefore also the arc CD is greatet 
Sian the arc CE, and the arc GE greater than the arc CF, and CF than 
CB, that is, of all the arcs of ^ectter circles drawn from C to the circum* 
ference of the circle ADB, AC which passes through the pole H, is the 
greatest, and CB its supplement is the least ; and of Uie others, that which 
is nearer to AC the greatest, is greater than that which is more remote. 



PROP. XiV. 

In a right rnigkd spherical frianghy ihe sides containing the right angle are oj 
the same affectum with the angles opposite to them^ that is, if the sides he 
greater or less than quadrants, the opposite angles toiU he greater or less than 
right angles^ and eonoersdy* 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, right angled at A, any side AB will 
be of the same affection with the opposite angle ACB. 

Produce the arcs AC, AB, till they meet ftgjun in D, and bisiect AD in 
E. Then ACD, ABD are semicircles, and AE an arc of 90<^. Also, be- 
cause CAB is by hypothesis a right angle, the plane of the circle ABD is 
perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle ACD, so that the pole of 
ACD is in ABD, (1. Cor. 4.), 
and is therefore the point E. Let 
EC be an arc of a great circle 
passing through E and C. 

Then because E is the pole of 
the circle ACD, EC is a (2.) 
quadrant, and the plane of the 
circle EC (4.) is at right angles 
to the plane of the circle ACD, 
that is, the spherical angle ACE 
is a right angle ; and therefore, 
when AB is less than AE, the 
angle ACB, being less than 
ACE, is less than a right angle. 
But when AB is greater than 
AE, the angle ACB is greater 
than ACE, or than a right an- 
gle. In the same way may the 
converse be demonstrated. 
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PROP. XV. 

If the two sides of a tight angUd^ spherical triangle about ike right angle he of 
the same ajfeeUo$i, tkekvpotenuse wil he less than a quadttmt ; and tfthey he 
of different affection^ the hypotenuse will he greater than a quadrant. 

Let ABC b9 a right angfed spherical triangle ; according as the two 
sides AB, AC are of the same or of different affection, the hypotenuse BC 
will be less, or greater than a qiiadrant. 

Thie construction of the last proposition remaining, bisect the semicircle 
ACD in 6, then AG will be an arc of 90^, and G will be the pole of the 
drcleABD. 

1. Let AB, AC be each less tha& 90^. Then, because C i? a point on 
the surface of the sphere, wluch is not the pole of the circle ABD, the arc 
CGTD, which passes througb G the pole of ABD is ^eater than C£ (13.),. 
send CE greater than CB. But CE is a quadrant, as was before shewn^: 
therefore CB is less than a quadrant. Thus also it is proved of the right 
angled triangle CDB, (right angled at D), in which each of the sides CD, 
DB is greater than ^ quadrant, that the hypotenuse BC is less than a 
quadrant. , 

2. Let AC be less, and AB greater than 90<^. Then because CB falls 
between CGD aad CE^ it ia greater (^2.) than CE, thai is, than a quad- 
rant. 

CoR. 1. Hence conversely, if the h3rpot6nuso of a right angled triangle 
be greater or less than a quadrant, the sides will be of different or the same 
affection. 

CoR. 2. Since. (14.) the obHque angles of a right angled spherical trian- 
gle have the same affection with the opposite sides, therefore, according as 
the hypotenuse is greater or less than a quadrant, the oldique angles will 
be different, or of the same affection. 

CoR. 3. Because the sides are of the same affection with the opposite^ 
angles, therefore when an angle and the side adjacest are of the same affec- 
tion, the hypotenuse is less than a quadrant : and conveftely. 

PROP. XVL 

In any spherical triangle, ifthe'perpendieular upon the base from ^opposite 
ahglefall within the triangle ythe angles at the hose are of the same affection ; 
and if the perpendicular fall without the triangle, the angles at the hase are of 
different affection* i 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from C 
perpendicular to the base AB. 

1. Let CD fall within the triangle ; then, since ADC, BDC are right 
angled spherical triangles, the angles A, B must eachbe of the same affec- 
tion with CD (14.). 

32 
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2. .Let CD fall without the triangle ; then (14.) the angle B is of the 
same affection with CD ; and the angle CAD is of the same affection with 
CD ; therefore the angle CAD and B are of the same affection, and the 
angle CAB and B are Sierefbre of different affections. 

Cor. Hence, if the angles A and B be of the samo affection, the per- 
pendicular will fall within the base ; for if it did not, A and B would be of 
different affection. And if the angles A and B be of different affection » 
the perpendicular will fall without the triangle ; for, if it did not, the angles 
A and B would be of the same affection , contrary to the suppositioii. 

PROP. xvn. 

If to the hose of a spherical triangle a perpendicular he drawn from the opposite 
angle y which either falls within the triangle, or is the nearest of the two that 
fall without; the least of the segments of the base is adjacent to the least of 
the sides of the triangle, or to the greatest, according as the sum of the sides 
is less or greater than a semicircle. 

Let ABEF be a great circle of a sphere, H its pole, and GHD any cir- 
cle passing through H, which therefore is perpendicular to the circle 
ABEF. Let A and B be two points in the circle ABEF, on opposite 
sides of the point D, and let D be nearer 
to A than to B, and let C be any point 
in the circle GHD between H and D. 
Through the points A and C, B and C, 
let the arcs AC and BC be drawn, and 
let them be produced till they meet the 
circle ABEF in the points E and F, 
then the arcs ACE, BCF are semicir- 
cles. Also ACB, ACF, CFE, ECB, 
are four spherical triangles continued 
by arcs of the same circles, and having 
the same perpendiculars CD and CG. 

L Now because CE is nearer to the arc CHG than CB is, CE is greater 
than CA, and therefore CE and CA are greater than CB and CA, where- 
fore CB and CA are less than a semicircle ; but because AD is by sup- 
position less than DB, AC is also less than CB (13.), and therefore in this 
case, viz. when the perpendicular falls within the triangle, and when the 
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sum of the sides is less than a semidrcle, the last segment is adjacent to the 
least side. 

2. Again, in the triangle FCA the two sides FO and CA are less than 
a semicircle ; for since AC is less than CB, AC and CF are less than 30 
and CF. Also, AC is less than CF, because it is more remote from CH6 
than CF is ; therefore in this case also, yiz. when the perpendicular falls 
without the triangle, and when the sum of the sides is less than a semicir- 
cle, the least segment of the base. AD ia adjacent to the least side. 

3. But in the triangle FCE the two sides FC and CE are greater than 
a semicircle ; for, since FC is greater t)iui CA, FC and CE are greater 
than AC and CE. And because AC is less than CB, EC is greater than 
CF, and EC is therefore nearer to the perpendiciilar CH& than CF is, 
wherefore EG is the least segment of the base, and is adjacent to the 
greater side. 

4. In the triangle ECB the two sides EC, CB are greater than a semi- 
circle ; for, since by supposition CB is greater than CA, EC and 03 aie 
greater than EC and CA. Also, EC is greater than OB, wherefore in 
this case, also, the least segment of the base EG is adjacent to the greatest 
side of the triangle. Therefore, when the sum of the sides is greater than 
a semicircle, the least segment of the base is adjax^ent to the greatest side, 
whether the perpendicular fall within or without the triangle : and it has 
been shewn, that when the sum of the sides is less than a semicircle, the 
least segment of the base is adjacent to the least of the sides, whether the 
perpendicular fall within or without the triangle. 



PROP. XVIII. 

In right angled spherical triangles^ the sine of either of the sides about the right 
angle,is to the radius of the sphere^ as the tangent of the remaining side is 
to the tangent of the angle opposite to that side* 

Let ABO be a triangle, having the right angle at A ; and let AB be 
either of the sides, the sine of the side AB will be to the radius, as the tan- 
gent of the other side AC to the tangent of the angle ABO, opposite to AC. 
Let D be the centre of the sphere ; join AD, BD, CD, and let AF be drawn 
perpendicular to BD, which therefore will be the sine of the arc AB, and 
from the point F, let there be drawn in the plane BDO the straight line 
FE at right angles to BD, meeting DO in 
E, and let AE be joined. Since therefore 
the straight line DE is at right angles to 
both FA and FE, it will also be at right 
angles to the plane AEF (4. 2. Sup.) ; 
wherefore the plane A6D, which passes 
through DF, is perpendicular to the plane 
AEF (17. 2. Sup.), and the plane AEF 
perpendicular to ABD : But the plane 
ACD or AED, is also perpendicular to 
the same ABD, because the spherical mi- 
gle BAO is a right angle ; Therefore AE, 
the common section of the planes AED, 
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A£F, is at right angles to the plane ABD (18. 2. Sup.)i«Bd EAF, EAD 
are right angles. Therefore A£ is the tangent of the arc AC ; aiid in the 
jrectiliAeal triangle A£F, having a right angle at A, AF is to ike radios a^ 
AE 10 the jt«agent of the angle AF£ (I. H. Tr.) ; but AF is the sine of 
Ike arc AB, and A£ the tanfent of the arc AC ; and ihe angle AF£ is 
ibe inQlinatioa of ii» planes CBD, ABD (4. d«f. 2. Sim.),er is eqtial to the 
ftpherieal aa^ ABC : Therefore the sine of the are AB is^ ^bo radius as 
the tangent of the arc AC to the tangent o( the opposite angle ABC. 

Con. Since' hj this proposiUon, sin. AB : R : : tan. AC : tani ABC ; 
tand because R : cot. ABC : : tan. ABC : R (1 Cor. def. 9. PL Tr.) by 
ciqvalitDr, sin. AB : coL ABC : : tan. AC : R. 

PROP. XIX. 

f A i^hi angled spheriedl triangles the sine vf the hypotenuse %s toihe radiiss as 
the sine (^either side is jto the sine of the angle opposite to that side. 

Iiet the trian^e ABC be right angled at A, and let AC be either of the 
sides ; the sine of the hypotenuse BC will be to the radius as the sine of 
the arc AC is to the sine of the angle ABC. 

Let D be the centre of the sphere, and let CE be drawn perpendicular 
to DB, which will therefore be the sine of the hypotenuse BC ; and from 
the point E let there be drawn in the 
plane ABD the straight line EF per- 
pendicular to DB, and le.t CF be joined ; 
then CF will be at right angles to th^ 
plane ABD, because as was shewn of 
£A in the preceding proposition, it is 
the common section of two planes DCF, 
ECF, each perpendicular to the plane 
ADB. Wherefore CFD, CFE are right 
angles, and CF is the sine of the arc -p. 

AC ; and in the triangle CFE having B 

the right angle CFE« CE is to the radius, as CF to the sine of the angle 
CEF (1. PI. Tr.). But, since CE, FE are at right angles to DEB, which 
is the common section of the planes CBD, ABD, the angle CEF is equal 
to the inclination of these planes (4. def. 2. Sup.), that is, to the spherical 
angle ABC. Therefore the sine af the hypotenuse CB, is to the radius, as 
the siae of the side AC to the sine of the (^posite angle ABC. 

PROP. XX. 

In right angled spherical triangles , the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the radius 
as the cotangent of either of the angles is to the tangent of the remaining 
angle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, haying a right angle at A, the cosine 
of the hypotenuse BC is to the radius as the cotangent of the angle ABC 
to the tangent of the angle ACB. 
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Describe the circle DS, of whiok B is the pole, and let it meet AC in 
F. and the circle BC in £ ; and aince the circle BD pases through the 




pole B, of the circle D¥*,t)F must pass through the pole of BD (4.). And 
since AC is perpendicular to BD, the plane of the circle AC is perpendir 
cular to the plane of the circle BAD, and therefore AC must also (4.) pass 
through the pole of BAD ; wherefore, the pole of the circle BAD is in the 
point F, where the circles AC» DE, intersect. The arcs FA, FD are 
therefore quadrants, and likewise the arcs BD, BE. Therefore, in the tri- 
angle CEF, right angled at the point E, C£ is the complenient of BC, the 
hypotenuse of the triangle ABC ; EF is the complement of the arc ED, 
the measure of the angle ABC, and FC, the hypotenuse of the triangle 
CEF, is the complement of AC, and the arc AD, which is the measure of 
the angle CFE, is the con^lement of AB, 

But (18.) in the triangle CEF, sin. CE,: R : : tan. BF : tan. ECF, that 
is, in the triangle ACB, cos. BC : R : : cot. ABC : tan. ACB. 

Cor. Because cos. BC : R : : cOt. ABC : tan. ACB, and (Cor. 1 . def. 9. 
PL Tr.) cot. ABC : R : : R : tan. ABC, ex aequo, cot. ACB : cos. BC : : R 
: cot. ABC. 

PROP. XXI. 

In right tingled spherkd triangles^ the eoMMpfcn etngk it to the radius dtsthe 
tangent oftke side a^japent to that angle is to the tangent uftke hypotenuse. 

The same construction remaining ; In the triangle CEF, sin. FE : R : : 
tan. CE : tan. CFE (18.) : but sin. EFr=rcos. ABC ; tan. CE=cot. BC, and 
tan. CFE=cot. AB, therefore cos. ABC : R : : cot. BC : cot. AB. Now, 
because (Cor. 1. def. 9. PI. Tr.) cot. BC : R : : R : twi. BC, and cot. AB : 
R : : R : tan. AB, by equality inversely, cot BC ^ cot. AB : : tiLn. AB : 
BC ; theiefore (11. ^) oos. ABC ; R : : Un. AB : taa. BC. 

Cor. I. From ith demonstration it is manifest, tliat tho tangents o^ any 
two arcs AB, BC are reciprocally proportional to th«ir cotaiDgents. 
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Cor. 2. Because cos. ABC : R : : tan. AB : tan. BC, and R : cos. BC : : 
tan.BC : R,by equality, cos. ABC : cot. BC : : tan, AB : R. That is, the 
cosine of any of the oblique angles is to the cotangent of the hypotenuse^ 
fts the tangent of the side adjacent to the angle is to the radius. 

PROP. XXII. 

In right angled spherical triangles^ the cosine of either of the sides is to the rth 
diuSf as the cosine of the hypotenuse is to the cosine of the other side. 

The same construction remaining ; In the triangle CEF, sin.CF : R : : 
sin. CE : sin. CFE (19.) ; but sin. CF=cos. CA, sin, CE=cos. BC, and 
sin. CFE=cos. AB ; therefore cos. CA : R : : cos. BC : cos. AB. 



PROP. XXIII. 

In right angled spherical triangles, the cosine of either of the sides is to the ra- 
dius, as the cosine of the angle opposite to that side is to the sine of the other 
angle. 

The same construction remaining t In the triangle CEF, sip. CF : R : : 
sin. £F : sin. ECF (19.) ; but sin. CF^cos. CA, sin. EF=cos. ABO, and 
sin. ECF=ssin. BCA : therefore, cos. CA : R : : cos. ABC : sin. BCA. 



PROP. XXIV. 

In spherical triangles, whe^ther right angled or oblique angled, the sines of the 
sides are proportional to the sines of the angles opposite to them. 

First, let ABC be a right angled triangle, having a right angle at A ; 
therefore (19.), the sine of the hypotenuse BC is to the radius, (or the sine 
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of the right angle at A), as the fline of 
the side AC to the siae of the angle B. 
And, in like manner, the sine of BC is 
to the sine of the anf^e A, as the sine 
of AB to the sine of the angle C; 
wherefore (11. 5.) the sine of the side 
AC is to the sine of the angle B, as the 
sine of AB to the sine of the angle C. 

Secondly, Let ABC be an oblique angled triangle, the sine of any of the 
sides. BC will be to the sine of any of the other two AC, as the sine of the 
angle A opposite to BC, is to the sine of the angle B opposite to AC. 
Through the point C, let there.be dnwn a& arc of a great circle CD per* 
pendicular to AB ; and in the light angled triangle BCD, sin. BC : R : :' 





sin. CD : sin. B (19.) ; and in the triangle ADC, sin. AC : R : : sin. CD : 
sin, A ; wherefore, by equality inversely, sin. BC : sin. AC : : sin. A : sin. 
B« In the same manner, it may be proved that sin. BC : sin. AB : : sin. 
A : sin. C, &c. 

PROP. XXV. 

In oblique angled spherical triangles, a perpendicular are being dravm from 
any of the angles upon the opposite side, the cosines of the angles at the base 
are proportional to the sines of the segments of the vertical angle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and the arc CD perpendicular to the base BA ; 
the cosine of the angle B will be to the *cosine of the angle A, as the sine 
of the angle BCD to the sine of the angle ACD. 

For having drawn CD perpendicular to AB, in the right angled triangle 
BCD (23.), cos. CD : R : : cos. B : sin. DCB ; and in the right angled 
triangle ACD, cos. CD : R : : cos. A : sin. ACD ; therefore (11. 5.) cos. 
B : sin. DCB : : cos. A : sin. ACD, and alternately, cos. B : cos. A : : sin. 
BCD : sin. ACD. 

PROP. XXVI. 

The same things remaining, the cosines of the sides BC, CA, are proportianai 
to the cosines ofBD, DA, the segments of the base. 

For in the triangle BCD (22.), cos. BC : cos. BD : : cos. DC ; R, andia 
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the triangle ACD, cos. AC : cos. AD : r coe. DC ; R; tli«refare (11. 5.> 
COS. BC : COS. BD : : cos. AC : co& AD, and alteiaalefy,. oob. BC : cm. 
AC : : COS. BD : cos. AD« 

RROP-xxvrr. 

The saiM construction remaining^ th& sines ofSD^ DA, th€ segments of the 
base are redpfocdly^ j^qportional to the tangents of B ai^d % the esngles 
at the base. 

In the triaAgieBCD (l&.},.8in. BD : R : : laii. DC : ten. B ; and'int^ 
triangle ACD, am. AD : R : ; t^. DC : tan. A j ^erefbr^^ bf equality^iti- 
remelf, sui^ B0 :t am. AD :s tank A : tan. B; 




PROK xrviiT. 

The game oonstruetienr re maining , the cosines of the segments of the verticat^ 
angle are reciprocally proportional to the tangents if the sides. 

Because (21.), cos. BCD : R : : tan. CD : tan. BC, and also coa. ACD 
R : : tan. CD : tan. AC, by equality inversely^^ cos. BCD ; cos. ACD : : 
taa. AC : laa. BC. • . 

PROF. XXIX 

If from an angle of a spherical triangle there be drawn a perpendicular to the 
opposite side, or base, the rectangle contained by the tangents of half the 
sum, and of half the difference of the segments of the base is equal to the 
fectnngUs contained by the tangents of half the sum,.andof half the dm^ 
rente of the.two sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle, and let the arc CD be drawn from the 
angle C at right angles to the base AB, tan. 1 (m+») xtail. 1 (m— n)=i 
tan. (a+ft)xjtan. (a— ft). -i v » / 2v /a 

Let BC=a, AC=5 ; BD=i»^ AD=». Because (26.) cos. a : cos. i : : 
cos.m: cos.n(E.5.), cos.af ft : cos. a— cos. ft : : cos. i»+cos. n : cos.m— 
cofc. ». But (K C<wr. 3. H. Trig), cos. «+cos. ft : cos; tf-cos. ft : : cot. | 
(a+ft) : tan. J (a-* ft), ^nd also, cos. w+cos. n : cos. m— cos. n : : cot. | 
(m+nl: tan. ^ (m-»). Therefore, (11. 5.) cot. i (a+b) ; tan. 4 (a-ft) 
: : «o»; $ {m+n) : tao. J {m^n). And because rectangWof the same alv 
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titude are as their bases, tan. I (a+6)Xcot. i{a+h) : tan. I (a+h)xtsax. 
I (a—b) :: tan. J {m+n)xcoU ^ (m+n) : tan. | (mXn)+tan. J(m— »). 
Now the first and thbd terms pf thig proportion are equd, being each eq^al 
to the square of the radius (1. Cor. PL Trig.),thearef<»e the remaining two 
are equal (9. 5.), or tan. J(m+»)xian, I (»»—») =stanii(«+i)X tan. I 
(n-i) ; that is, tan; J (BD+ AD) x^tan. 4 (BD~AD)^tanv 4 (BC+ AC) 
Xtan.i(BC-AC). ,^ 7V t ; 

CoR. 1. Because the sides of equal rectangles are reciproeaHy prcmor- 
tional, tan. i (BD+AI>) : tan. J(BC+AC) : : t$n. J (BC - AC) : tto. J 

CoR. 2i Since, when the perpendicular CD Ms witfala the triangle, 
BD+AD=AB, the base ; and when CD falls without the triangle BD— 
AD=^AB, therefore, in the first case, the proportion in the last corollary 
becOTaestan.J(AB) : tan.i(BC+AC) :: tan. J(BC— AC) : tan. J(BD— 
AD) ; and in the second case, it becomes by inversion and aHemation, tan. 
i (AB) : tan. J (BC+ AC) : : twL J (BC-AC) : tan. J (BD+AD). 




The preceding proposition, which is very useful in spherical trigonome- 
try, may be easSy remembered from its analogy to the proposition in plane 
trigonometry, that the rectangle under half the sum, and half tie iifferenqe 
of the sides of a plane triangle, is equal to the rectangle under h^ftlf the 
sum, and half the difference df the segments of the base. See (K. d.), also 
4th Case PI. Tr. We are indebted to Napier for this and the two follow- 
ing theorems, which are so well adapted to calculation by Logarithms, 
that they must be considered as three of the most valuable propositions in 
Trigonometry* 

33 
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PROP. XXX. 

Ifm ptrpeniicuUir be draumfratn an angle of a spherical triangle to the oppe^" 
eiUsideor base, the sine eftke smnofthe angles at the base istb the sine 

Sf their dijferenee as thi tamnt of half the base to the tangent of half the 
^erenee of its segments,iSim the perpendieular falls within; out as the 
co-tangent of half the base to the co-tangent of half the sum oj the segments^ 
. when the perpendicular faUs without the triangle : And the sine tf the sum 
^the two m4es is to $he sine of their difference as the eo^tangent 



the angle eontahei by the sides, to the tangent of half the difference if 
the angles which the perpendicular makes with the same sides when it falls 
within, or to the tangent of half the sum of these af^ks, when it fails with" 
OMiUkeitiemgle. 

If ABti be a spheriool tnaaglOy and AD a perpeadiciilar to the base BC, 
sin. (C+B) : 8iii.(C--B) : : ten.iBC ; tan. l(BD--DC),^HMn AD falls 
withm the tmngle; but 8iii.(C+B) ; aia. (C**B> : : cot^^BC :^30t. | 
(BD+PC)»wh0iiACIal]awitho«t. Aadi^pBlm. 

A 





sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. ^BAC : tan. \ (BAD— CAD), 
when AD falls within; but when AD falls without the trianrle, 
sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. J BAC : tan. I (BAD+CAD). 
For in the triangle BAC (27.), tan. B : tan. C : : sin. CD : sin. BD, and 
therefore (E. 5.), tan. C+tan. B : tan. C— tan. B : : sin. BD+sin. CD : 
sin. BD— sin. CD. Now (by the annexed Lemma), tan. C+tan. B : tan. 
C— tan. B : : sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B), and sin. BD+sih. CD : ain. BD 
-sin. CD ; : tan. \ (BD+CD) : tan. \ (BD— CD), (3. PI. Trig.), there- 
fore« because ratios which are equal to the same ratio are eqaal to one 
another (11. 5.), sin. (C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : tan. ^ (BD+CD) : tan. \ 
(BD— CD). 
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Noir irhoa AD ia widun th^ UMfjL^ Qfi-f CD«iBC, and dmefcn am. 
(C+B) : sin. (C— B) : : taa. ^ BC : tan. ^ (BD--CD). And again, wkeik 
AD ia wicbout the tiiangW, BD-TCDa»BC» aai tberelbre fin. <C-HB) : ain. 
(C— B) : : tan. ^ (BD-f CD) : tan. ^ BC, or bacauaa tha tangenta of anj 
two aica are reciprocally aa their coHang^nta, ia (C+B) : ain. IG-^B) : : 
cot.4BC:cot.J(BD+CD). 

The aecond part of the proposition ia next to be demonstrated. Because 
(2d.) tan. AB : tan. AC : ; cos. CAD : cos. BAD, tan. Afi-I^tan. AC : tan. 
AB^taa. AC : : cos. CAD+coa. BAD : cos. CAD— cos. BAD. Bui 
(Lemma) tan. AB+tan. AC : tan. AB— tan. AC : : ain. (AB+AC) : ain. 
(AB— AC), and (1. cor. 3. PL Trig.) coa. CAD+cos. BAD : coa. CAD— 
cos. BAD : : cot 4 (BAD+CAD) : tan. J (BAD— CAD). Therefore (1 1. 
5.) sin. (AB+ AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. ^ (BAD+CAD) rtan. ^ (BAD 
—CAD). Now, when AD is wilhin the triangle, BAD-f CADsrBAC, 
and therefore sin. (AB+AC) : sin. (AB— AC) : : cot. I BAC : tan. 4 (BAD 
-CAD.) 

But if AD be ixritbout llie triangle, BAD— CADsbBAC, and therefore 
' ain. (AB+AC):Bin. (AB— AC):: 

cot. * (BAD+CAD) : tan. J BAC ; or becauae 
cot. I (BAD+CAD) : tan. ^ BAG : ; cot. * BAC r 
tan. 1 (BAD+CAD), sm. (AB+AC) : ain. (AB-AC) : : cot 4 BAC : 
tan.} (BAD+CAD). 

LBMMA. 

The SUM df the tangents of any ttoo arcs^ is to the difference of their tangentSf 
as the sine of the sum of the arcs^ ta ike »>m tf their differenee. 

Let A and B be two arca,^ tan. A+tan. B : ts^ A— >tan. B : : siiv (A+B) 
:(A-B), 
For, by ^ 6. page 232, ain. A X coa. B+coa. A X sin. B^^sin. (A+B), and 

tfanreforedividingallbr coa. Acp6.B,^+^«» '^^'^^ .^ 
^ ^ 'cos. A c6b. B coa» AXcoa.B' 

ia» becauaie — *—t vstan. A* tan. A+tsin. B^b . ^ ^ ■ ^a . In the aame 
^ cos, a ^ -a-r««. *~co8.Axco»,B 

wnmer it isf pcoTod dmt ts«. A— tap. Bar '" ^ T > ^ Thereffre ta». A 

coa« A X C08.r D 

+t^ B : taa. A->-taii. B : ; ain. (A+B]^ : ain* (A'^^^B). 

PROP. XXXI. 

Th^sin0 of haHf the swnr^fetny two em^les efet sphericd triangle is to tks 
sine of Ldf their d^erenee^ as the tangent afUMtke side adjaieent to these 
angles is to the tangent ofha^ihe S^erSHes cfthe sides opposite te themf 
and the cosine of half the sum of the same amgks ietetle cosine of half 
their difference^ as the tangent rfhalf the side e^acmit to tkemt !#< the ta$^ 
gent of half the sum rf the sides oppotke. 

Let C+Bs2S, C— Bss2D, the baae BCa:2B, ahd the difference of 
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the segments of the Vase, or BD— CDzs2X. Theli, because (30.) nn. 
(C+B) : sin. (C-B) : : tan. J BC : tan. ^ (BD-CD), sin. 2S : sin. 2D 
: r tan, B : tan. X. Now, sin. 2SnH8in. (S+S)=2 sin, S X cos. S, (Sect. 
IIL COT. PI, Tr.). In the same manner, sin. 2D=s2 sin. Dxcos. D 
Therefore sin. Sxcos. S : sin. Dxcos. D : : tan. B : tan. X. 




Again, in the spherical triangle ABC it has been proved, that sin. C+ 
sin. B : sin. C — sin. B : : sin. AB-|-^in- AG : sin. AB^-sin. AC, and since 




,-.„ _. ^ ._ _-. _ .:sm. 

AB+&IQ. AC : sin, AB— sin. AC, But (3. PI. Tr,) sin. AB+sm. AC : 
sin, AB— sin. AC ; ; taa.^ {AB+AC) ; tan, ^ (AB— AC) : : tan. 2 : tan. 
^, ^ being equal to ^ (AB+ AC) and ^ to ^ (AB— AC). Therefore sin. 

Sxcos. D : cos. Sxsin. D : : tan. 2 : tan. 4. Since then 



tan. X 
tan. B 



MIM. AJ 

sin. Dxcos. D .tan. 4 cos.Sxsin. D , ,.,. , , 

- — oT: o? and ^ ^ =- — ?; ^f by mmtiplying equals by 

sm. Sxcos. S tan. :^ sm. Sxcos. D' "^ r / e i / 

ual ^^'^ tan. ^ (sin. 0)^X008. Sx cos. D _ (sin. D)^ 
^^ ^' tan. B ^ tan. .^'^(sin. S)^ x cos. S X cos. D ""(sin. S)2* 

But ^29 ^ tan.^(BD^DC) _ tan.^(AB+AC) tan. X_ tan. £ 

^^^ (^®' tan.i(AB-AC) tan. i BC ' ^ '"' tSe^^STB' 

-, ^ tan. X tan. J?Xtan.-^ , tan. X tan. ^ tan. ^ 

and therefore, ^^^= (tan. B)« ' as also -_^_^=^__.. 

tan.X tan.^^ (sin.D)2 ^^j,,^,, (tan. ^)^ _ (sin. D)\ , tan^ 
"""^tan. B^tan. J?-^(sin. S)^' "^^^""^^ (teK:Bp--(ii5rSp ' ^^ ISTB 

= . ' i or sin. S : sin. D : : tan. B : tan. J, that is, sin. (C+B) : sin. 
sm. S > > \ I / 

(C— B) : : tan. } BC : tan. ^ (AB— AC) ; which is the first part of the 

... tan. J cos. S X sin. D . , tan. 2 

proposition. Again, since ==-:^ — ^ ?:, or mversely - = 

^ ^ ^ * . tan.>:? sm. Sxcos. D "^ tan. -^ 

sin. Sxcos. D , . tan.X sin. Dxcos. D ,, - , ,,• ,. 

5 : — ^; and since 57=-: — ?^ s; therefore by multipli- 

cos. Sxsin. D tan. B sm. DXcos. S * J tr 

tan. X ten. :? (cos. D)^ 

cation, ; :^X: z=7 of»* 

tan. B tan. 4 (cos. S)' 
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But it was already shewn thfit ■ ' p =g — ' ' — , wherefore also 

taii.X tan. ^ _ (taTi. S^ 
tan. B^tan. ^'^(iuu Bf 

^ tan.X^taiL-r (cos.D)2 . * .v v 

Now, ; 5 X : -J a= J ~5, as has just heen shewn. 

tan. B tan. ^ (cos. S)^ * 

-- , (cos D)» (tan.i)» , . cos.D tan. J? 

Therefore ) 5(5=7: s^sjandcoAsequentlv: 5=2 — "Wf- 

(cos. S)2 (tan. BF ^ ^ cos. S tan. B 

S : COS. D : : tan. B : tan. 2, that is, cos. (C+B) : cos. (C— B) : : tan. \ 

BC : tan. \ (C+B) ; which is the second part of the proposition. 

Cor. 1. By applying^ this proposition to the triangle snpplemental to 
ABC (11.) and by considering, that the> sine of half the sum or half the 
difference of the supplements of two arcs, is the same with the sine of half 
the sum or half the difference of the arcs themselves : and that the same 
is true of the cosines, and of the tangents of half the sum or half the dif- 
ference of the supplements of two arcs : but that the tangent Of half the 
supplement of an arc is the same with the cotangent of half the are itsdf ; 
it will follow, that the sine of half the sum of any two sides of a spherical 
triangle, is to the sine oif half their difference as the cotangent of half the 
angle oontaiaed between them, to the tangent of half the difference of the 
angles opposite to them : and also that the cosine of half the sura ef these 
sides, is to the cosine of half their difference, at the cotangent of half the 
angle contained between them, to the tangent of half the sum of the angles 
opposite to them. 

Cor. 2. If therefore A, B, C, be the three angles of a spherical trian- 
gle, o, hf c the sides opposite to them, 

I. sin. 1 (A+B) : sin, 1 (A— B) : : tan. 1 e : tan. 4(o— ^). 
II. COS. X (A+B) : COS. 1 (A— B) : : tan. * c : tan. X \a+h). 

III. sin. X (a+h) : sin. I (a— 5) : : tan. J C : tan. * (A— B). 

IV. COS. J (fl+^j '" COS. \ (a— 5) : : tan. I C : tan. I (A+B). 
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PROBLEM I. 

In a right angled spherical triangle, of the three sides tmd three anglesrOftf 
two being given, besides 4^ right angh^ to find the other tkreo. 

This prpblAm baa sixteen cases, the soliUiQitt of wMeh aire contained 
in the following table, where ABC is ztxj i^hexical triangle right angled 
atiA. 



eiTBM. 


■OUOHT. 


•OLDMOK. 




BCandB. 


AC. 
AB. 


R : sin BC : : sin B : tin AC, (19). 
B : cnsB : : tanBC : tan AB, (31). 
B:e«sBC:ttuB:<i(«tC, (20). 


1 
2 
3 


ACaadC. 


AB. 

BG. 

B. 


R : sin AC : : tan C : taa AB, (18). 
cosC : R:: taa AC: tanBC, (21). 
R : cos AC : : sin C : cos B, (23). 


4 
6 


AC and B. 


AB. 

BC. 

C. 


tan B : tan AC : ; R : sin AB, (18). 
sin B : sin AC : : R : sitt BC, (i»). 
cos AC : cos B : : R i sin C, (23). 


T 
8 
9 


AC and BC. 


AB. 
B. 
C. 


cos AC : cos BC : : R : cos AB, (22). 
sin BC : sin AC : : R : sin B, (19). 
taaBC:tanAC::R:co«C, (21). 


10 
11 
13 


AB and AC. 


BC. 
B. 

a 


R : COS AB : : cos AC: cos BC, (22). 
sin AB : R : : tan AC : tan B, (18). 
sinAC:R::tanAB:tan:C, (18). 


13 
. 14 
' 14 


B andC. 


' AB. 
AC. 
BC. 


sin B : cos C : : R : cos AB, (23). 
sin C : cos B : : R : cos AC, (23). 
tan B : cot C : : R : cos BC, (20). 


15 
15 
16 
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TABLE for dvtermming the affections cS tke Sides and Angles found liy 
the pieoedmg roles. 



AC and B of the same affection. 


I 


If 60^90^, AB and B of the same affection, otherwise dif- 




ferent, ' (Cor, 15.) 


2 


If BC Z 90^, C and B of the same affection, otherwise diffe- 




rent, . (15.) 


3 


AB imd C are of the same affection, (14.) 


4 


If AC and C are of the same affection, BC / 90^ ; otherwise 




BC 2^:900, (Cor. 15.) 
B and AC are of the same affecticm, (14.) 


5 


6 


Ambiguous. 


7 


Ambiguoufi. 


8 


Ambiguous. 


9 


When BC / 9(P, AB and AC of the same ; otherwise of dif- 




ft^ent affection, (15.^ 
AC and B of the same affection, (14.) 
When BC/90O, AC and C of the same ; otherwise of dif- 


10 


11 




ferent affection, (Cor. 15.) 


12 


BC2^90o, when AB and AC are of the same affection, 




(l. Cor. 15.) 


13 


B and AC of the same affection, (14.) 
C and AB of the same afiection, (14.) 


14 


14 


AB and C of the same affection, (14.) 


15 


AC and B of the same affection, (14.) 


15 


When B and C are of the same affection, BC/90O, other- 




wise, BC790O, (15.) 


16 



The cases marked ambiguous are those in which the thing sought has 
two values, and may either be equal to a certain angle, or to the supple- 
ment of that angle. Of these there are three, in all of which the things 
given are a side, and the angle opposite to it ; and accordingly, it is easy to 
riiew that two right angled spherical triangles may always be found that 
have a side and the angle opposite to it the same in both, but of which the 
remaining sides, and the remaining angle of the one, are the supplements 
of the remaining sides and the remaining angle of the other, each of each. 

Though the affection of the arc or angle found may in all the other cases 
be determined by the rules in the second of the preceding tables, it b of 
use to remark, tlutt all these rules except two, may be reduced to one, vis. 
that when the thing found hy the rules in the first table is either a tangent cf 
a cosine ; and loAen, of the tangents or cosines employed in the computation cf 
U, one only belongs to an obtuse angle, the angle required is also Muse, 
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Thus, in the 15th case, when cos AB is found, if C be an obtuse angle, 
because of cos C, AB must be obtuse ; snd in case 16| if either B or C bts 
obtuse, BC is greater than 90^, but if B and C are either bodi acute, or 
both obtuse, BC is less than 90^. 

It is evident, that this rule does not apply when that which is found is 
the sine of an arc ; and this, besides the three amMguOUs cases, happens 
also in other two, viz. the 1st and II th. The ambiguity is obviated, in 
these two cases, by this rule, that the sides of a spherical right angled tri 
angle are of the same affection with the opposite angles. 

Two rules are therefore sufficient to remove the ambiguity in all the 
I of the right angle^ triangle, in which it can possibly be removed* 
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It may be useful to express the same solutions as in the annexed table. 
Let A be at the right angle as in the figure, and let die side opposite to it 
be a ; let 6 be the side opposite to B, and e the side opposite to C. 



Grrmxt. 


SOUGHT. 


80LUTX0W. 




aandB. 


C. 


sin ( = sin X sin B. 
tan c = tan a X cos B. 
cotC — cosa X tanB. 


1 
2 
3 


ft and C. 


a. 
B. 


tanJ 
tan a =3 — 7^- 
^ cosC 

ooaBfiscosftx sinC. 


4 

5 
6 


iw$A B. 


C. 


tan& 
tanB 

BiB» 


7 
9 


a tafl i^ 


a 


COB« 

•"'^^co.y 

8inSs9-^ — . 
sm a 

^ tan ( 
tana 


10 

n 
12 


b ande. 


a. 
C. 


cos a 8^ cos i X cos c. 

«m e 

^ -- tan c 

tanCsB-r— r. 

sin 6 


13 
14 

14 


Banda 


b 


cosC 

cose saB-T— B. 

sm B 
cosB 

cos ft = ;t-T^. 

sinO 

cotC 

«• — t«iB- 


16 
15 
16 
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PROBLEM 11. 

In any oblique angled spherical triangle^ of the three sides and three angles, 
any three being given^ it is required to find the other three* 

In this Table the references (c. 4.), (c. 5.), &c. are to the cases in the 
preceding Table, {16.), (27.), di^c. to the propositions in Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. 



Two sides 
AB, AC, 

arid the in- 
2{cluded angle 
A. 



The Aird 
side 
BC. 



•OLVTXOir. 



Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
the unknown angle, not requir- 
ed, on AB. 

One of the R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 

other angles ' and sin BD : sin AD : : tan A : 
tan B, (27.) ; B and A aro of 
B^ the same or different affection, 

according as AB is greater or 
less than BD, (16.). 



Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
one of the unknown angles on 
the side AB. 

R : cos A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; therefore BD is known, 
and cos AD : cos£D : : cos AC 
: cos BC, (26.) ; according as 
the segments AD and DB are of 
the same or different affection, 
AC and CB will be of the same 
or different affection. 
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eiTKN. 


•OUOKT. 


iOLVTION. 


3 

Two angles, 
AaadACB, 

mid 

AC, 
the side be- 
tween theio. 

4 


• 

The aide 
BO. 


From C the extremity of AC near 
the side sought, let fall the perr 
pendicnlar CD on AB. 

R : cos AC :: tan A : cot ACD, 
(c. 3.) ; therefiure BCD is known, 
and cos BCD : cOs ACD : : tan 
AC:tanBC,(2a). BC is less 
or greater than 90^, according 
as the angles A and BCD are 
of the save, or different affec- 
tion. 


The third 

angle 

B. 


Let fall the perpendicular CD from 
one of the given' angles on the 
opposite side AB. 

R : cos AC : : tan A : cot ACD, 
(e. 3.) ; therefore the angle BCD 
is given, and sin ACD : sin BCD 
: : cos A : cos B, (25.^ ; B and 
A are of the same ot diffei^ 

. ent affection, according as CD 
falls within or without the tii- 
angle, that is, according as ACB 
is greater or less than BCD, 
(16.). 
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TABLE cotitintted. 



OITEN. 


BOVOHT. 


sdLtTXOir. 


5 

Two sides 

ACaadBC, 

and an angle 

A 

opposite to 
6 
one of them, 

Bq. 

7 


The angie 

B 

<q;>po6iteto 

llie othet gi- 

ren side 

AC- 


Sin BC : sin AC : : sin A : sin B, 
(34.) The affection of B is am- 
biguous, unless it can be deter- 
mined bj this rule, that accord^ 
ing as AC + BC is greater oi 
less than 180^, A+B is greatei 
or less than 1800,(10.) 


The angle 

ACB 

contained by 

the giten 

rides 

ACaRdBC. 


From ACB the angle sought draw 
CD perpendicular to AB ; then 
R : eos AC : : tan A : cot ACJD, 
(c. 3.); and tan BC : tan AC s : 
cos ACD : cos BCD, (28.) ACP 
dt BCD = ACB, and ACB is 
ambiguous, because of the am^ 
bignous sign + or -^. . 


The third 
ride 
AB. 


Let fall the perpendic^ar CD from 
the angle C, contained by the 
given sides, upon the side AB. 
R : cos A ? : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.) ; cos AC : cos BC : : cos 
AD : cos BD, (26.) 
AB=a:AD±BD, wherefore AB 
is ambiguous. 
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TABLE 0QDt«iiio(L 



aOLUtlOH. 



The flde 
BC 



iotha 



Tw0U^os 

and a tide 

AC 
ei^Milelo 
9Beei fa0i|i^ 

B. 



il«A. 



B : Bin A : : •in AC : sin^ BC, 
(24) ; the affection of BC it u 
eertain, except when it can be de- 
termiMd by tida rale, that accoid^ 
ing at A+B is gpreater or lets than 
180O, AC«f BC it abo greater or 
ktethan 1800,(10.). 



Thetidt 

AB 

adjacent 

loAe 



Fiom the unknown ang^e C, draw 
CD perpendicuiar to AB; then 
R : cot A : : tan AC : tan AD, 
(c. 2.); tan B : tan A : : ain AD 
tin BD. BD it ambignont ; and 
thecefiwe AB mi AD ^ BD mat 
haife few vakiet, tdme of whi^ 
wiU be exehided by thia condition, 
that AB nnti be lett tfan 180o. 



10 



TlMthU 

togle 
ACB. 



Frota die angle re<iaiied, C, dittw CD 
Mrpendiealar te AB. 
R : eot AO t: tan A : ect ACD, 
<c. 3.), 000 A : cot B : : tin ACD 
tin BCD^ (35.). The alieolion of 
BCD it uncertain, and dbertlbce 
ACB 8 ACD ± BCD, hat fonr 
valuta, tome of which may be ex- 
cluded by the condition, that ACB 
it lett than 180o. 



11 



The three 

tidety 
AB,AC, 

and 

BC. 



One of the 

ani^et 

A. 



From Cone of the anglet not requir- 
ed, draw CD perpendicular te AB. 
Find an arc E tuch that tan I AB 
: tan | (AC+BC) : : tan 4 (AC— 
BC) : tan I £ ; then, if AB be 
greater than E, AB is the turn, and 
£ the difference of AD and DB ; 
but if AB be lett than £, £ it the 
turn and AB the difference of AD, 
DB,(29.). In either case, AD and 
BD are known, and tan AC : 
AD :: R : cot A. 



tad 
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TABLE continiwd. 





atTBN< 


iOUOBT. 


■OLVTIOX. 








Sui^Kwe the svpplemento of the 
ti^ee giren angles, A, B, C, to 














be a» hf e^ and to be the sides of 




ThethiM 


One of the 


a spberioal triangle. Find, by 
the last case, the anrie of this 
triangle, opposite to the side a; 
und it will he the supplement of 


12 


»<lglM 


sides 










A,B,C. 


BC. 


die side of the given triaof le op- 
posite to the angle A, that is, of 
BC, (11.) ; and therefore BC is 














found. 



la ihe foregoing taUe, the rules are given. for ascertaining the affection 
of the. are or angle found, whenever it can be done : Most of these rules 
are contained in this one rule, which is of general application, viz. thai 
uhen the thing found is either a tangent &r a^coHne^ and efthe tamgents or 
cosines en^laj/ed in the tonmUationofitf either one or three belong to obtuse 
angles^ the angle found is also obtuse. This rule is particidarly la be attend- 
ed to in pases 5 and 7, where it removes part of the ambiguiQr. 

It may be necessary to remark with respect to the 11th case, that the 
segments of the base computed there are those eut off by the nearest per- 
pendicular; and also, that when the sum of the sides is less than 180^, 
the least segment is adjacent to fSke least side of the triangle ; otherwise 
to die greatesti (17.). 
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The last table may also be conreniently expressed in the foDowng 
manner, denoting the side opposite to the angle A, by a, to B by b, and to 
C by c ; and 'also ihe segments of the base, or of opposite angle, by » 
and y. 



Two sides 

i and e, and 

die angle 

between 

them A* 



"Anises 

AandC 

and 

■idbft 



fiides 
a and ft 

and 
angle A. 



B 



B 



B 



wourtiov. 



Find Xf so that 
tan tfstanftxcos A; ihen 
^ -. sin«XtanA 

tanBss — r— ; r-. 

sm (c— «) 



Find «, as aboye, 

. cos b X eos (c— «) 
then cos ass = •', 



cos X 



Find «, so that 

cotdpsoos ftxtan A; Aen 

tan5xoos» 

tanas ^ 

cos (c— «) 



Find •» as above, 

- n cosAxainfc— «) 

ihen cos Bv : — ^ ■■ % 

8m« 



sinBae 



sin&XsinA 



sma 



Find «, so that 
cot «scos 2»Xtan A ; ihen 
^ costfXtanft 
tan a 



Find ff , so that 

tan«stan.ftXcosA; andiind 

y, so that 

cos aXcos 9 
cos ys 



cos b 



eszx> 



it 
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TABLE emptied. 



OITBH. 



•OLOTlOir. 



Mm as 



sin ^X sin A 



sinB 



10 



n 



12 



TUaaglM 
AandB 
iadtha 

8106 V* 



«,J,e. 



A,B,a 



Find X, «o that 
tan «stan ^xeofe A ; and y, to 
thttt 

m. rXtan A 



iinyss- 



umB 



cot«soosiXtanAj and also y, 

•othat 

ain «Xcoa B 
amy— 



cop A 



^±7^ 



iMa+t+em^ 
^ 1^^ V^^S ^b)XBm Hs^^c) 






^uuk ^XBine 



Le t A+B-f C=sS. 

ain U^^^J^^^EE) 




^sinBxMC 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY, 

CONTAININO 

NAPIER'S RULES OF THE CIRCULAR- PARTS. 



The rule of the Circular Parts, invented by Napier, is of .great use in 
Spherical Trigonometry, by reducing all the theorems employed in the 
solution of right angled triangles to two. These two are not new proposi- 
tions, but are merely, enunciations, which^ by help of a particular araange^ 
ment and classification of the parts of a triangle, include all the six |»r(^- 
smons, with their corollaries, which have been demonstrat«d above from 
the 18th to the 23d inclusive. They are perhaps the happiest example of 
artificial memory that is known. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. If in a spherical triangle, we set aside the right angle, and consider only 
the ^\e remaining parts of the triangle, viz; the three sides and thb two 
oblique angles, then the two sides which contain the right angle, and 
the complements of the other thr^e, namely, of the^ two angles aiid the 
hypotenuse, are called the Circular Parts. 

Thus, in the triangle ABC right angled at A, tb^ circular piarts are AC, 
AB with the com|)lements of B, BC, and C. These parts are called 
circular ; because, when they are named in the natural order of tT 
succession, they go round the triangle. 

2. When of the five circular parts any one is taken, for the middle par,, 
then of the remaining four, the two which are immediately adjacent to 
it, on the right and left, are called the adjacent parts ; and the other two, 
each of which is separated from the middle by an adjacent part, are call-» 
ed opposite parts. 

Thus in the right angled triangle ABC, A, being the right angle, AC, AB, 
90^— B, 90O— BC, 90O— C, are the circular parts, by Def. 1.; and if 

35 
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anyone, as AC, be reckoned the middle part, then AB and 90«5— C, which 
are contiguous to it on different sides, are called adjacent parts ; and 90^ 
— B, 90O— BC are the opposite parts, la Mke manner if AB is taken for 




the middle part, AC and 90^—6 are the adjacent parts : 90<'— BC, and 
90O-.C ate the opposite. Or if 90^— BC be the middle part, 90--B, 
90O— G are adjacent ; AC and AB opposite, &c. 

This arrangement being made, the rule of the circular part is contained 
in the following 

PROPOSITION. 

/» Aright dkgkd gpherieal tribngUy the rectangh under the radius and the sine 
ef & muUk part, is equal to the reetakgh under the tangents of the ddjaeeni 
> parts ; or^tethe rectangle under the eosines^ of the opposite parts 

The troth of the two theorems included in ibis enunciation mej be 
easily proved, by taking each of the five circular parts in succession for 
the middle part, when the general proposition will be found to coincide 
with some one of the analogies in the table already given for the resolution 
of the cases of right angled spherical triangles.. Thus, in the triangle ABC, 
if the complement of the hypotentise BC be taken as the middle part, 90^ 
-^, and 90^-^0, are the adjacent parts, AB and AC the opposite. Then 
tbe gf&neral rule gives these two Aeorems, Rxcos BG=9Cot Bxcot C , 
and R X <m>s BC=:co8 AB X cos AC. The former of these coincides with 
die cor. to, the 20(h; and the laU«r with the 22dt 

To apply the foregoing general proposition to resolve any case of a right 
angled spherical triangle, consider which of the threov qualities nain^d 
^the two things given and the one required) must be made ^ middle term, 
ia order thai the other tvro may be equi-distant from it, that is, may be 
both adjacent, Or both opposite ; then one or other of the two theorems 
contained in tHe above enunciation will give the value of the ihing te- 
quired. 

Suppose, for example, that AB and BC are given, to find C ; it is evi- 
dent that if AB be made the middle part, BC and C are the oj^aite parts, 
and therefore Rxsin AB=sin C Xsin BC, for sin C=cos ^900— C^ and 

cos (90O— BC)=sin BC, and consequently sin C= . p^ . 

sin BC 

Agam, stqypose that BC and C are given to find AC ; it is obvious that 

C is in the middle between the adjacent parts AC and (90<^— BC), there- 
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AAA C^ 

fore R X cos C=tan AG X cot BC, or tan ACise-*.~~--;3sco8 C -f liuii BG ; 

cot sS\j 

because, as has been shewn abbve, — t-ttft^s^^ BC» 
• ' cot BG 

In the same way may all the other cases be resolved. One or two tnais 
will always lead to the ktlowledge of the piurt which in any given case is 
to be assumed as the middle part ; and a little practice will make it easy, 
even without such trials, to judge at otice which <^ them is to be so, as- 
sumed. It may be useful for the learner to range the names of the five 
circular parts of the triangle round the circumference of a circle, at equal 
distances from one another, by which means the middle part will be imme- 
diately determined. ' 

Besides the rule of the eircuUir parts^ Napier derived from the lait of the 
three theorems ascribed to him above, (scbol. 29.) the solutions of |dl the 
eases of oblique angled triangles. These solutions are as follows : A, B, 
C, denoting the three triangles of a spherical tikng^e, and a, 5, e, the sides 
opposite to them. 

Given two sides S, e, and the .aBgle A between them. 
To find the ao^lea B and C. 

tani(B-C)«cotiAx!|l|i|^ <31,) op^ i. 



cor. 1* 



,i(B+C)=cotiAx2^1i|5|. (31.) 

To find the third side a. 
sin B : sin A :: sin 5 : sin a. 

II. / 

Given the two sides 5, c, and the angle B opposite to one of ^em. 

To find C, and the angle opposite to the oliier sids. 

sin 5 : sin e : : sin B : un G. 

To find the contained angle A. 

cctiA«tani(B~C)x^|^. (3L^eor.l. 

To find the third side'a. 
sin B : sin A : : sm ^ : sin 0. 

IIL 

Given two angles A and B, and the side c between fltem. 
To find the other two sides a, h. 
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.«.J(*-«)=tanJcx^ii^. (SI.) 

,.ni(6+a)=.«.icx£|i^>. (31.) 

To find the third angle C. 
sin a : sin e: : sin A : sin C. 



IV. 

Giren two angles A and B, and the side a, opposite to one of ihenu 

To find b^ the side oj^site to the other. 

«in A : sin B : : sin a : sin i. 

. To find Cf the side between the given angles. 

Unic=t«»i(«-*)X^|^- (31) 

To find the third angle C. 
sin a : sin c : : sin A : sin C. 

The other two cases, when the three sides are given to find the angles, 
or when the three angles are given to find the sides, are resolved by the 
29th, (the first of Napier's Propositions,) in the same way as in the table 
already given for the case of the oblique angled triangle. 

There is a solution of the case of the three sides being given, which it 
is often very convenient to use, and which is set down here, though the 
proposition on which it depends has not been demonstrated. 

Let a, h, c, be the three given sides, to find the angle A, contamed be> 
tween 5 and c. 

If Rad =1, and a 4-^+ c = *, 
sin ' 



, . ^sin (4 9^b) X sin I (j— c) 

1 A a-i ^ . .J ^ ■ — p-^ ; or, 

<^sin X sin e 

, . Vsin. (ksx sin I (s^a)) 

cos ^ A s=s-i ~ ^— ^. 

<\/sin 6 X sin c 

In like manner, if the three angles. A, B, C are given to find c, the side 
between A and B. 
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LetA + B+C«8, 

. , */cos 1 S X coa (1 S— A) 

•in 4 «SB-* *, ' I :^— ' ; or, 

-/sinBxsinC 

<^sinBXBmC. 

These theorems, on account of the facility with which Logarithms are 
aj^ed to them, are the most conyenient of any for resolving the two casev 
to which they refer. When A is a very obtus^sngle, the second theorem^ 
which gives the value of the cosine of its half, is to be used ; otherwise 
the first theorem, giving the value of the sine of its half its preferable.. 
The same is to be observed with respect to the side c, the reaa(on of which 
ejqplained, Plane Trig. SchoL 

sun or SPHERICAL TRieONOMXTST. 
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NOTES 

ON TUE 

FIRST BOOK OF THE ELEMENTS. 



DEHNITI0N8. 
I. 



Iv the dQ&utions a few changes have been made, of which it is neces- 
sary to give some accomit. One of these changes respects the first defini- 
tion, that of a point, which Kuclid has said to be, ' That which has no 
partSy'or which has no ma^tude.' Now, it has been objected to this defi- 
nition, that it contains only a nefative, and that it is not convertible, as 
every good definition ought certainly to be. That it is not convertible is 
evident, for though evei^ point is unextended, or without magnitude, yet 
every thing tmeztended or without magnitude, is not a point. To this it 
is impossible to reply, and therefore it becomes necessary to change the 
defimtion altogether, which is accordingly done here^ a point being defined 
to be, that which has position hut not magnitude. Here the affirmative part 
includes all that is essential to a point, and the negative part includes 
every thing that is not essential to it. I am indebted for this definition to 
a friend, by whose judicious and learned remarks I have often profited. 



IL 

After the second definition Euclid has introduced the following, " the 
" extremities of aline are points." 

Now, this is certainly not a definition, but an inference from the defini* 
tions of a point and of aline. That which terminates a line can have no 
breadth^ as the line in which it is has none ; and it can have no length, as it 
would not then be a termination, but a part of that which is supposed to 
terminate. The termination of a line can therefore have no magnitude, and 
having necessarily position, it is a point. But as it is plain, that in all this 
we are drawing a consequence from two definitions already laid down, and 
not giving a new definition, I have taken the liberty of putting it down aa 
a corollary to the second definition, and have added, that the intersections of 
one line with another are points, as this afibids a good illustration of the nature 
of a point, and is an inference exactiy of the same kind with the preceding. 
The same thing nearly has been done with the fourth definition, where 
that which Euclid gave as a separate definition is made a corollary to the 
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fourth, because it is in fact an inference deduced from comparing the defi* 
nitions of a superficies and a line. 

As it is impossible to explain the relation of a superficies, a line, and a 
point to one another, and to the solid in which they all originate, better 
than Dr. Simson has done, I shall here add, with very little change, the 
illustration given by that excellent Geometer. 

'' It is necessary to consider a solid, that is, a magnitude which has 
length, breaddi, and thickness, in order to understand aright the definitions 
of a point) line and superficies ; for these all arise from a solidi and exist in 
it ; The boundary, or boundaries which contain a solid, are called superfi- 
cies, or the boundary which is common to two solids wliich are contiguous, 
or which divides one solid into two contiguous parts, is called a superfi- 
cies ; Thus, if BC6F be one of the boundaries which contain the solid 
ABCDEF6H, or which is the common boundary of this solid, and the solid 
BKLCFNMG, and is therefore in the one as well^as the other solid, it is 
called a superficies, and has no thickness ; For if it have any, this thick- 
ness must either be a part of the thickness of the solid AG, or the solid BM, 
or a part of the thickness of each of them. It cannot be a part of the thick- 
ness of the solid ^M ; because, if this solid be removed from the solid A6, 
the superficies BCGF, the boundary of the solid A<jr, remains still the 
same as it was. Nor can it be a part of the thickness of the solid AG : 
because if this be removed from the solid BM, the superficies BCGF, the 
boundary of the solid BM, does nevertheless remain; therefore the super- 
ficies BQGF has no thipkpess, but only length and breadth. 

** The boundary of a superficies is, called a line ; or a line is the common 
boundary of two superficies that are contiguous, or it is that which divides 
one superficies into two contiguous parts : Thus, if BC be one of the boun- 
^ieiries which contain the superficies A6CD, or which is the common boun- 
dary of this superficies, and of the superficies KBCL, which is contiguous 
to it, this boundary BC is called a line, and has no breadth ; For, if it have 
any, this must be part either of the breadth of the superficies ABCD or 
of the superficies KBCL, or part of 
each of them. It is not part of the 
breadth of the superficies KBCL ; 
forif this superficies be removed from 
the superficies ABCD, the line BC 
which is the boundary of the super- 
ficies ABCD remains the same as it 
was. Nor can the breadth that BC 
is supposed to have, be a part of the 
breadthpfthe superficies ABCD; be- 
cause, if this be removed from tl^e su- 
perficies KBCL, the line BC, which 

is the boundary of the superficies _ 

KBCL, does nevertheless remain : Therefore the line BC has no breadth. 
And because the line BC is in a superficies, and that a superficies has no 
thickness, as was shown j therefore a line has neither breadth nor thick- 
ness, but only length. 

" The boundary of a line is called a point, or a point is a common boun- 
ilary or extremity of two lines that are contiguous : thus, if B be the ex- 
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tremity of the line AB, or the common extremity of the two lines AB, KB, 
this extremity is called a point, and has no length : For if it have any, this 



length must either be part of the 

length of the line AB, or of the line 

KB. it is not port of the length of 

KB ; for if the line KB be removed 

from AB, the point B, which is the E 

extremity of the line AB, remains the 

same as^ it was ; Norisit partof the 

length of the line AB ; for if AB be 

removed from the^ine KB, the point 

B, which is the extremity of the lin» 

KB, does nevertheless remain : 

Therefore the point B has no length ^ j^ 

And because a point is in a line, and 
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a line has neither breadth nor thickness, therefore a point has no lengthy 
breadth, nor thickness. And in this manner the definition of a point, Ime, 
and superficies are to be imdorstood.^ 



liL 

Euclid has defined a straight line to be a line which (as we translate it) 
"lies evenly between its extreme points.** This definition is obviously 
faulty, the word evenly standing as much in need of an explanation as the 
word straight, which it is intended to define. In the original, however^ it 
must be confessed, that this inaccuracy is at least less striking than in our 
translation ; for the word which we render evenly is c|»or8, equally, and is ac- 
cordingly translated ex aquo, and equaliter by Commandine and Gregory. 
The definition^ therefore, is, that a straight line is one which lies equally 
between its extreme points : and if by this we understand a line that lies 
between its extreme points so as to be related exactly alike to the space . 
on the one side of it, and to the space on the other, we have a definition 
that is perhaps a little too metaphysical, but which certainly contains in it 
the essential character of a straight line. That Euclid took the definition 
in this sense, however, is not certain, because he has not attempted to 
deduce from it any property whatsoever of a straight line ; and indeed, it 
should seem not easy to do so, without emj^oying some reasonings of a 
more metaphysical kind than he has any where admitted into his Elements. 
To supply the defects of his definition, he has therefore introduced the 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space ; on which Axiom it is, 
and not on his definition of a straight line, that his demonstrations are 
founded. As this manner of proceeding is certainly not so regular and 
scientific as that of laying down a definition, from which the properties of 
the thing defined may be logically deduced, I have substituted another defi- 
nition of a straight line in the room of Euclid's. This definition of a straight 
line was suggested by a remark of Boscovich, who, in his Notes on the 
philosophical Poem of Professor Stay, says, " Rectam lineam rectie con- 
" gruere totam toti in infinitum produetum si bina puncta unius binis al- 
* terius congniant, patet ex ipsa admodum clara rectitudinis idea quam 
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"habemus." (Snpplementum m lib. 3. § 550.) Nowj that which Mi*. 
BoscoTich would consider as an inference from our idea of straightness, 
seetns itself to be the essence of that idea, and to afibrd the best criterion 
for Judging whether any given line be straight or not. On this principle 
we have given the definition above, H there, he two lines which tannot coin" 
dde in twe points, toithaut coinciding dUogether, each of them is called a straight 
line. 

This definition was otherwise expressed in the two former editions ; it 
was said, that lines are straight lines which cannot coincide in part, wi^- 
out coinciding altogether. This was liable to an objection, viz. that it de- 
fined straight lines, but npt a straight line ; and though this in truth is but 
a mere cavil, it is better to leave no room for it. The definition in ^e form 
now given is also more simple. 

From the same definition, the proposition which Euclid gives as an 
Axiom, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, follows as a neces- 
sary consequence. For, if two lines inclose a space, they must intersect 
one another in two points, aiid yet, in the intermediate part, tnus( not isoin- 
cide ; and therefore by the definition they are not straight lines. It follows 
in the same way, that two straight lines cannot have a common segment, 
or cannot coincide in part, without coinciding altogether. 

After laying down the definition of a straight line, as in the first Edition, 
I was favoured by Dr. Reid of Glasgow with the perusal of a MS. contain- 
ing many excellent observations on the first Book of EucHd, such as might 
be expected from a philosopher distinguished for the accuracy as well as 
the extent of his knowledge. He there defined a straight line nearly as 
has been done here, viz. " A straight line is that which cannot meet ano- 
" ther straight line in more points than one, otherwise they perfectly coincide, 
" and are one and the same." Dr. Reid also contends, Uiat this must have 
been Euclid's own definition; because, in the first proposition of the 
eleventh Book, that author argues, " that two straight lines cannot have a 
" common segme^nt, for this reason, that a straight line does not meet a 
'' straight line in more points than one, otherwise they coincide." Whether 
this amounts to a proof of the definition above having been Actually 
Euclid's, I will not take upon me to decide ; but it is certainly a proof 
that the writings of that Geometer ought long since to have suggested this 
definition to his commentators ; and it remind me, that I might have learn- 
ed from these writings what I have acknawledged above to be derived from 
a remoter source. 

There is another characteristic, and obvious property of straight lines, 
by which 1 have often thought that, they inight be very conveniently defin- 
ed, viz. that the position of the whole of a straight line is determined by the 
position of two of its points, in so much that, when two points of a straight 
line continue fixed, the Hne itself cannot change its position. It might 
therefore be said, that a straight line is one in which, if the position^ of two 
points he determined, the position of the whole line is determined. But this de- 
finition, though it amount in, fact to the sam^ thing with that already given, 
is rather more abstract, and not so easily made die foundation of reason- 
ing. I therefore thought it best to lay it aside, and to adopt the definition 
given in the text. 
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The definition of a plane is given from Dr. Simson, Eticlid's being liable 
to the same objections with his definition of a straight line ; for, he says, 
that a plane superficies is one which " lies evenly betw.een its extreme 
" lines." The defects of this definition are completely removed in that which 
Dr. Simson has given. Another definition different from both might have 
been adopted, viz. That those superficies are called plane, which are such, 
that if three points of the one coincide with three points of the other, the 
whole of the one must coincide with the whole of the other. This defini- 
tion, as it resembles that of a straight line, already given, might, perhaps, 
have been introduced with some a(hrkntage ; but as the purposes of demon- 
stration cannot be better answered than by that in the text, it has been 
thought best to make no farther alteration. 



In Euclid, the general definition of a plane angle is placed before that of 
a rectilineal angle, and is meant to comprehend those angles which are 
formed by the meeting of the other lines than straight liuBS. A plane 
angle is said to be "the inclination of two Imes to one anoth,er which 
" meet together, but are not in the same direction." This definition is 
omitted here, because that the angles formed by the meeting of curve lines, 
though they may become the subject of geometrical investigation, certainly 
do not belong to the Elements ; for the angles that must first be considered 
are those made by the intersection of straight lines with one another. 
The angles formed by the contact or intersection of a straight line and a 
circle, or of two circles, or two curves of any kind with one another, 
could produce nothing but perplexity to beginners, and caimot possibly be 
understood till the properties of rectilineal angles have been fully explained. 
On this ground, I am of opinion, that in an elementary treatise it may 
fairly be omitted Whatever is not useful, should, in explaining the ele- 
ments of a science, be kept out of sight altogether ; for, if it does not assist 
the progress of the understanding, it will certainly retard it 



AXIOMS. 

Among the Axioms there have been made only two alterations. The 
10th Axiom in Euclid is, that *' two straight lines cannot inclose a space ;" 
which, having become a corollary to our definition of a straight line, ceases 
of course to be ranked with self-evident propositions. It is therefore re- 
moved from among the Axioms. 

The 12th Axiom of Euclid is, that " if a straight line meets two straight 
" lines, so as to make the two interior angles on the same side of it taken 
'* together less than two right angles, these straight lines being continually 
''produced, shall at length meet upon that side on which aie the angles 
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"wbicb are less tlian two right angles." Instead of this proposition, 
which, though true, is by no means self-evident ; another that appeared 
more obvious, and better entitled to be accounted an Axiom, has been in- 
tJEoduced, viz. " that two straight lines, which intersect one another^ can- 
^not be both parallel to the same strai^t line." On thi^ subject, how* 
ever, a fuller ezj^anation is necessary, for which see the note on the 29th 
Prop. • 

PROP. IV. and VIII. B. I. 

The IV. and VI IT, propositions of the first book are the foundation of all 
that follow a with respect to the comparison of triangleB, They are d^" 
monstr&ted by what is called the method of ^uperaposiuon, that is, by lay* 
ing the one triangle upon the otht^r, and proving that they must coincide* 
To this some objections have been made, as if it were ungeometrical to 
suppose one Cgnre to be removed from its place and applied to another 
figure, " The laying," says Mr. Thomas Simson in his Elements, ** of 
** one figure upon another, whatever evidence it may afford, is a mechanical 
" consideration, and depends on no postidate/' It is not clear what Mn 
Simson meant here by the word mechanical : hut he probably intended only 
to say, that the meihod of superaposition involves the idea of motion, which 
belongs rather to mechanics than geometry ; for I think it is impossible 
that euch a Geometer as he was could mean to assert, that the evidence 
derived from tlus method is Uke that which arises from the use of instru- 
ments, and of the same kind with what is furnished by experience and ob- 
servation. The demonstrations of tba fourth and eighth, as they are given 
by Euclid, are as certainly a process of pure reasoning, depending solely 
on the idea of equality, aa established in the 8th Aadom, as any thing in 
geometry. But, if still the removal of the triangle from its place be consi- 
dered as creating a difficulty, and as inelegant, because it involves an idea, 
that of motion, not essential to geometry, this defect may be entirely re- 
mediedj provided that, to Euchd's three postulates, we be allowed to add 
the following, viz. That if there be ttoo equal straight lines, and if ant^ figure 
ichatsoever bs constitutrd on the ane^ a figure every tcay equal to it may hs can~ 
stitu-tcd on the other. Thus if AB and BE be two equal straight lines, and 
ABC a triangle on the base AB, a triangle DEF every way equal to ABC 
may be supposed to be consiituted on DE as a base. By this it is not 
meant to assert that the method of describing the triangle DEF is actually 
known, bj^t merely that the triangle DEF may be conqeived to exist in 
all respects equal to the triangle ABC. Now, there is no truth whatso- 
ever that is better entitled than this to be ranked among the Postulates or 
Axioms of geometry ; for the straight lines AB and D£ being every way 
equal, there can be nothing belonging to the one that may not also belong 
to the other. 

On the strength of this Postulate the IV. proposition is thus demonstrated. 

If ABC, DEF be two triangles, such that the two sides AB and AC of 
the one are equal to the two ED, DF of the other, and the angle BAC, 
contained by the sides AB, AC of the one, equal to the angle EDF, c<m. 
tadned by the sides ED, DF of the other ; the triangles ABC and EDF are 
•very way equal. 
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On AB let a triangle be consiztuted every way equal to the triangle DEF ; 
then if this triangle coincide with the triangle ABC, it is evident ^at the 
proposition is true, for it is equal to DEF by hypdthesis, and to ABC, be- 
cause it coincides «rith it ; wherefore.ABC, DEF are equal to one another. 
But if it does not coincide with ABC, }et it have the position ABG ; and first 
suppose G Uot to fall on AC ; then the angle BAG is not equal to^e angle 
BAC. But the angle BAG is equal to the angle EDF, therefore EDF 
and ABC are not equal, and they are also equsd by hypothesis, wlutik is 
impossible. Therefore the point G must fall upon AC ; now, if it fall xtpon 
AC^but not at C, then AG is not equal to AC ; but AG is equal to DF, 
therefore DF and AC are not equal, and they are also equal by supposition, 
which is impossible. Therefore G must coincide with C, and the triangle 
AGB with the tnangle ACB. But AGB is every way equal to D£F, 
therefore ACB and DEF are also every way equal. 

By help of the same postulate, the fifth may also be very eaaily de- 
tiionstrated. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, in which AB, AC are the equal sidesi ; 
the angle ABC, ACB opposite to these sides are also equal. 

Draw the straight line EF equal to BC, and suppose that on EF the tri- 
angle DEF is constituted every way equal to the triangle ABC, that is,, 
having DE equal to AB, DF to AC, the angle EDF to the angle BAC, the 
angle ACB to the angle DFB, &c. 





Then because DE is equal to AB, and AB is equad to AC, DE is equal 
to AC ; and for the same reason, DF is equal to AB. And because DF is 
equal to AB, DE to AG, and the angle FDE to thd angle BAC, the angle 
ABC is equal to the anjgle DFE. But the angle ACB is also, by hy« 
pothesis, equal to the angle DFE ; therefore the angles ABC, ACB are 
equal to one another. 
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Such demonstrations, it must, however, be acknowledged, trespass 
against a rule which Euclid has uniformly adhered to throughout the Ele-^ 
ments, except where he was forced by necessity to depart from it ; This 
rule is, that nothing is ever supposed to be done, the manner of doing which 
has not been already taught, so that the construction is derived 'either di* 
reedy from the three postulates laid down in the beginning, or from pro- 
blems already reduced to those postulates. Now, this rule is not essential 
to geometrical demonstration, where, for the purpose of discovering the 
properties of figures, we are CGrtaiiily at liberty to suppose any figure to be 
coasinicted, or any line to be drawn, the existonce of which does not in- 
volve an impossibility. The only use, therefore, of Euclid's role is to 
guard against the introduction of impossible hypotheses, or the taking for 
granted that a thing may exist which in fact implies contradiction ; from 
such suppositions, false conclusions might, no doubt ^ be deduced, and the 
rule is there foie useful in as much as it answers the purpose of excluding 
them* But the foregoing poslulatum could never lead to suppose the 
actual existence of any thing that is impossible ; for it only assumes the 
existence of a tigure equal and similar to one already existing, but in a dif-- 
forent part of space from il, or having one of its sides in an assigned posi- 
tion* As there is no impossibility in the existence of one of these figures, 
it is evident thai there can be none in the existence of the other^ 



PROP. XXI. THEOR. 



It is essential to the truth of this proposition, that the straight lines 
drawn to the point within the triangle be drawn from the two eaptremities 
of the base i for, if they be drawn from other points of the base, their sum 
may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle in any ratio that is less 
than that of two to one. This is demonstrated by Pappus Alexandnnus 
in the 3d Book of his Mathematical Collections, but the demonstration is of a 
kind that does not belong to this place. If it be required simply to show, 
that in certain cases the sum of tlie two lines drawn to the point within the 
triangle may exceed the sum of the sides of the triangle, the demonstra- 
tion is easy, and is given nearly as follows by Pappus, and also by Proclus, 
in the 4th Book of his Commentary on Euclid. 

Let ABC be a triangle, having the angle at A a right angle : let D be 
any point in AB ; join CD, then CD will be greater than AC, because in 
the triangle ACD the angle CAD is greater than the angle ADC. From 
DC cut off DE equal to AC ; bisect CE 
in F, and join BF ; BF and FD are greater 
than BC and CA. 

Because CF is equal to FE, CF and FB 
are equal to EF and FB, but CF and FB 
are greater than BC, therefore EF and FB 
are greater than BC. To EF and FB add 
ED, and to BC add AC, which is equal to 
ED by construction, and BF and FD will 
be greater than BC and CA. 
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It is evident, that if the angle BAG be obtuse, the isiame reasoning noLj 
be applied. 

This proposition is a sufficient vindication of Euclid for having demon- 
strated the 21st. proposition, which some affect to consider aa self-e^ent ; 
for it proves that the circumstance on which the truth of that proposition 
depends is not obvious, nor that which at first sight it is supposed to be, viz. 
that of the one triangle being included within the other. For this reason I 
cannot agree with M. Clairaut, that Euclid domonstrated this proposition 
only to avoid the Cavils of the Sophists. But I must, at the same time, ob- 
serve, that what the French Geometer has said on the subject has certain- 
ly been misunderstood, and in one respect, unjustly censured by Dr. Simson. 
The exact translation of his words is as follows : '< If Euclid has taken the 
** trouble to demonstrate, that a triangle included within another has the 
** sum of its sides less than the sum of the sides of the triangle in which it 
** is included, we are not to be surprised. That Geometer had to d* with 
'* those obstinate Sophists, who made a point of refusing their assent to the 
" most evident truths," &c. - (Elements de Geometric par M. Clairaut. 
Pref.) 

Dr. Simson supposes M. Clairaut to mean, by the proposition which he 
enunciate? here, that when one triangle is included in another, the sum of 
the two sides of the included triangle is necessarily less than the sum of the 
two sides of the triangle in which it is included, whether they be On the 
same base or not. Now this is not only not Euclid's proposition, as Dr 
Sinison remarks, but it is not true, and is directly contrary t6 what has 
just been demonstrated from Proclus. But the fact seems to be, that M. 
Clairaut's meaning is entirely different, ai^d that he intends to speak not of 
two of the sides c^a triangle, but of all the three ; so that his proposition 
is, " that when one triangle ie included within anpther, the sum of a|l the 
*' three sides of the included triangle is less than the sum of all the three 
'' sides of the other," and this is without doubt true, though I think by no 
means self-evident. It must be acknowledged also, that it is not exactly 
Euclid's proposition, which, however, it comprehends under It, and iA the 
general theorem, of which the other is only a particular case. Therefore^ 
though M. Clairaut may be blamed for maintaining that to be an Axiom 
which requires demonstration, yet he is not to be accused of mistaking a 
false proposition for a true . one. 

PROP. XXII. tROB. 

Thomas Simson in his Elements has objected to Euclid's demonstration 
of this proposition, because it contains no proof, that the two circlea made 
use of in the construction of the Problem must cut one another ; and Dr. 
Simeon on the other hand, always unwilling to acknowledge ijhe smallest 
blemish in thg works of Euclid, contends that the demonstration is perfect. 
The truth, however, certainly is, that the demonstration admits of some 
improvement ; for the limitation that is made in the enunciation of any 
Problem ought always to be shewn to be necessarily connected with the 
construction of it, and this is what Euclid has neglected to do in the pre- 
sent instaspice. The defect may easily be supplied, and Dr. Simson him- 
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self bu done it in effect in bis note on this proposkioOi tlioogh lie denies it 
to be necessary. 

Becaose that of tbe three straig^ht lines DF, FG, GH, any two are great- 
ex than ^e third, by hypothesis, FD is less dum'FG and GH, that is, 
than FH, and therefore the circle described fron^ the centre F, inth tbe 
distance FD must meet the line FE' between F and H ; and, for tbe like 




reason, the circle described from the centre G at the diMance GH, rnnst 
meet DG between D aad G, and therefore the one of these circles can- 
not be wholly within the- other. Neither can the one be wholly without 
the o^er, because DF and GH are greater than FGf the two circles 
must therefore intersect one another. 

PROP. XXVn. and XXVHL 

Evcitin has been guilty of a slight inaccuracy in tbe entmciationa of 
these 'propositions, by omitting the conditicHi, that the twa straight lines cm 
which the third line falls, mddng^ the alternate angles, 4feo. equal, must 
be in the same plane, without which they cannot be parallel, as is evident 
from the definition of parallel lines. The only editor, I believe, who hits re- 
marked this omission, is M. de Foix Due de Candalle, in his transla- 
tion of the Elements published in 1566. How it has escaped the notice of 
subsequent commentators is not easily explained, unless because they 
thought it of little importance to correct an error by which nobody was 
likely to be misled. 

PROP. XXIX. ' 

The subject of parallel lines is one of the most difficult in the Elements 
of Geometry. It has accordingly been treated of in a great variety of differ- 
ent ways, of which, perhaps, there is none that can be said to have given 
entire satisfaction. The difficulty consists m converting the 27th and 28th of 
Euclid, or in demonstrating, that parallel straight lines, or such as do not 
meet one another, when they meet a third line, make the alternate angles 
with it equal, or, which comes to the same, are equally inclined to it, and 
make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. In order to de- 
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monstrate tUs proposhkon, EiicMd ansmned it as an Axiom^tlkal <<tf a 
** straight line meet two straight lines, so as to make the interior angles oa 
** the same side of it less than two right angle«, these straight lines faeing 
" continually produced, will at length meet on the side on which the angles 
" are that are less than two right angles." This proposition, however, is 
not self-evident, and ought the less to be received without proof, that, as 
Proclus has observed, the converse of it is a proposition that confessedly 
requires to be demonstrated. For the converse of it is, that two straight 
lines which meet one another make the interior angles, with any third line, 
less than two right an^s ; or, in othet words, that the two interior angles 
of any triangle are less than two right angles, which is the 17th of the 
First Book of the Elements : and it should seem, that a proposition can 
never rightly be taken for an Axiom, of which the converse requires a de- 
monstration. 

The methods by which Geometers hate attempted to remwre this 
Ueraish firom tlie Elements are of diree kindfu 1. By a new definition of 
parafiel lines. 2. By introducing a new^ Axiom conceninig parallel lines, 
more obvious than Euclid's. 3. By reasbning merely from the definition 
of parallels, and the properties of unes akea^ demonstrated withoi^t the 
assumption of any new Axiom. 

1. One of the ^fefkntkna that has been substituiled for Eiidid's is, that 
straight Uses are parallel, which preserve always the same dastanee from 
one another, by the word distance being understood, a peipendievlai* drawn 
to one of the lines from any point whatever in the other. If diese p^endicu- 
lars be every where of the same length, the straight Knes are called parallel. 
This is the definition given by Wolfius, by Boscovich, and by Thomas 
Simson, in the first edition of his Elements. It is however a faulty defi- 
nition, for it conceals an Axiom in it, and takes for granted a property of 
straight lines, that ought eitherto be laid down as self-evident, or demonlstrat- 
ed, if possible, as a Theorem. Thus, if from the three points. A, B, and C 
of the straight line AC, perpendiculars AD, BE, CF be drawn aU equal 
to one another, it is implied in the definition 
that the points D, £ and F are in the same 
straight line> which, though it foe true, it was 
not the business of the definition to inform us 
of. Two perpendiculars, as AD and CF, are 
alone sufficient to determine the position oj; the 
straight line DF, and therefore the definition ought to be, "that two straight 
" lines are parallel, when there are two points in the one, firom which the 
" perpendiculars drawn to the other are equal, and on the same side of it.*' 

This is the definition of parallels which M. D'Alembert seems to prefer 
to all others ; but he acknowledges, and very jiistly, that it still remains a 
matter of difficulty to demonstrate, that all the perpendiculars drawn (tarn 
the one of these lines to the other are equal. {Eneythpedie^ Aft. Parallele,) 

Another definition that has been given of parallels is, diat they are lines 
which make equal angles with a third line, toward the same parts, or such 
as make the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite. Varignon, 
Bezout, and several other mathematicians, have adopted this definitimi, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is a perfectlv good one, if it be understood 
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by it, tW the tire'lines called parallel, aire siicliAS make eqitti angles widi 




a certain third line, but not with any\m% that falls upon them. It remains, 
therefore, to be demonstrated, That if AB and CD make equal angles with 
6H, they will do «o also with any other line whatsoever. The ^finition, 
therefore, must be thus understood, That parallel lines are such as make 
equal angles, with a certain third line, or, more simply, lines which are per- 
pendicular to a given line. It must then be proved, 1. That straight linea 
which are equally inclined to a certainhxio^ or perpendicular to a certain line, 
must be equally inclined to all the other lines that fall upon them ; and abo, 
2. That two straight lineis which do not meet when produced, must make 
equal angles with any third line that meets them. 

The demonstration of the first of these propositions is not at all facilitated 
by the new definition^ unless it be previously $hown that all the angles of a;, 
triangle are equal to two.right angles. 

The second proposition would hardly be necessary if the new definition 
werfe employed ; for when it is required to draw a line that shall not meet 
a given line, this is done by drawing a line that shall have the same incli>- 
nation to a third line that the first or given liiie has. It is known that lines 
so drawn cannot meet. It would no doubt be an advantage to have a defi^* 
nition that is not founded on a condition purely negative. 

2. As to the Mathematicians who have rejected £uclid's Axiom, and in- 
troduced another in its place, it is not necessary that much should be said; 
Clavius is one of the first in this class ; the Axiom he assumes is, " That a 
'^ line of which the points are all equidistant from a certain straight line in 
" the same plane with it, is itself a straight line." This proposition he does 
not, however, assume altogether, as he gives a kind of metaphysical proof 
of it, by which he endeavours to connect it with Euclid's definition oi a 
straight line, vith which proof at the same time be seems not very well 
satisfied. His reasoning, after this proposition is granted (though it ought 
not to be granted as an Axiom), is logical and conclusive, but is prolix and 
operose, so as to leave a strong suspicion that the road pursued is by no 
means the shortest possible. 

The method pursued by Sirason, in his Notes in the First Book of Euclid, 
is not very different from that of Clavius. He assumes this Axiom, " That 
" a straight line cannot first come nearer to another straight line, and then 
" go farther from it without meeting it." (Notes, &c. English Edition.) By 
coming nearer is understood, conformably to a previous definition, the dimi- 
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nution of the perpendiculars' drawn from tlie one liiie to the other. This 
Axiom is more readily assented to than that of Clavins, from which, how- 
ever, it is not very different : but it is not very happily expressed, as the idea 
not merely of motion, but of time, seems to be involved in the notion oi first 
coming nearer, and then going farther off. Even if this inaccuracy is pass- 
ed over, the reasoning of Simson, like that of Clavius, is prolix, and evi- 
dently a circuitous method of coming at the truth. 

Thomas Simson, in the second edition of his Elements, has presented 
this Axiom in a simpler form. " If two points in a straight line are posited 
^'at unequal distances from another straight line in the same piano, 
*^ those two lines being indefinitely produced on the side of the least dis- 
" tance will meet one another." 

By help oi this Axiom it is easy to prove,i;haf if two straight lines AB, 
CD are parallel, the perpendiculars to the one, terminated by the other, 
are all equal, and are also perpendicular to bolh the parallels. That they 
are equal is evident, otherwise the lines would meet by the Axiom. That 
they are perpendicular to both, is demonstrated thus : 

If AC and BD,which are perpendicular to AB, and equal to one another, 
be not also perpendicular to CD, from C let CE 
be drawn at right angles to BD. Then, be- 
cause AB and CE are both perpendicular to 
BD, they are parallel, and therefore the perpen- 
diculars AC and BE are equal. !^ut AC is 
equal to BD, (by hypocheses,) therefore BE and 
BD are equal, which is impossible ; BD is therefore at right angles to CD. 

Hence the proposition, that '' if a straight line fall on two panmel Hnes, it 
^ makes the alternate angles equal," is easily derived. Let FH and GE be 
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perpendicular to CD, then they will be parallel to one another, and also at 
right angles to AB, and therefore F6 and HE are equal to one another, 
by the last proposition. Wherefore in the triangles EFG, EFH, the sides 
HE and EF are equal to the sides GF and FE, each to each, and also the 
third side HF to the third side EG, therefore the angle HEP is equal to 
the angle EFG, and they are alternate angles. 

This method of treating the doctrine of parallel lines is extremely plain 
and concise, and is perhaps as good as any that can be followed, when a 
new Axiom is assumed. In the text above, I have, however, followed a 
different method, employing as an Axiom, ** That two straight lines, which 
" cut one another, cannot be both parallel to the same straight line." This 
Axiom has been assumed by others, particularly by Ludlam, in his very 
useful little tract, entitled Rudiments of Mathematics, 
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It is a propoditioiL readily enough admitted a« self-endent, aad loidb 
to the demonBtKaticm of Euclid's 29th Proposition, even with mora brevi^ 
than Simson's. 

3. All the methods above eaunerated leave the mind smnewhat dissatia* 
'£ed, as we naturally expect to discover the properties of parallel Uiwb, as 
we do those of other geometric quantities, by comparing ib» definition of 
those lines, with the properties of straight lines ahready Imown. Th^moitt 
ancient writer who appears to have attempted to io this is Ptolemy tWas- 
troi^omer, who wrote a treatine expressly <m the subject oi Parallel Lines. 
Proclus has preserved some account of this work in Uie Fooith Book of his 
commentaries ; and it is curious to observe ii^ it an argumonl founded on the 
principle which is known to the modems by die name of the smfkktU nosmt: 

To prove, that if two parallel straight lines, AB and CD, be out by a 
third line £F, in 6 and H, the two interior ang^ AGH, CHO will bo 




equal to two right angles, Ptolemy reasons thus : If the angles AGHy 
CHG be not equal to two right angles, let them, if possible, be greater 
than two right angles : then, because the lines AG and CH are not more 
parallel than the lines BG and DH, the angles BGH, DHG are also 
greater than two right angles. Therefore, the four angles AGH, CHG, 
BGH, DHG are greater than four right angles ; and they are also equal 
to four right angles, which is absurd. In the same manner it is shewn, 
that the angles AGH, CHG cannot be less' than two right angles. There- 
fore they are equal to two right angles. 

But this reasoning is certainly inconclusive. For why are we to 8np« 
pose that the interior angles which the paralleis make with the line, cuttmg 
them, are either in every case greater than two right angles, or in every 
case less than two right angles ? For any thing that we are yet ,s\i{^sed 
to know, they may be sometimes greater than two right angles, and soma* 
times less, and therefore we are not enticed to conclude, because the angles 
AGH, CHG are greater than two right angles, that therefore the angles 
BGH, DHG are also necessarily greater than two right angles. It 
may safely be asserted, therefore, that Ptolemy has not succeeded in his 
attempt to demonstrate the properties of parallel lines without the assist* 
ance of a new Axiom. 

Another attempt to demonstrate the same proposition without the assist- 
ance of a new Axiom has been made by a modern geometer, Franceschini, 
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Protect at MaihemAtict in tke Umrersity of Bologsa, in an essay, which 
he eotitleft, La Teoria ieUeparaUele rigor^safnerOe dm4mstrataf]^nated in 
his OpuscoH MathemaHei^ al Bassano in 17^. 

The difficidty is Iheore r(9d1iced to a proposition nearly the same with this. 
That if BE make an acute an^e with BD, and if D£ be peipendieuhir to 
BD «t ai^y point, BE and D£, 
if prodneed^ wiU me^t. To do* 
ntonstrate this, it is supposed, 
that BO) BC are two parts taken 
in BE, <^ which BC is greater 
than BO, and that the perpendi* 
cnlars ON, CL are dmwn to BD ; 
ihen shall BL be greater than 
BN. For, if not, that is, if the 
pexpendipular CL AlUs eidier at 
K, or between B and N, as at 
F; in the firstof &ese cases the 
angle CNB is equal to die angle ONB, because they are both right angles^ 
winch is impossible ; ta^ in the second, the two angles CFN, CNF of the 
lri<uif^e ON Fs exceed two right angles. Therefore, adds our author, since, 
aas BC increases, fiL also increases, and since BC may be increased with- 
oat limk, s6 BL may bcicOme greater than any given line, and therefore may 
be greater than BD ; wherefore, since the peipendicularsto BD i&om points 
beyond D meet BC,th^ perpendicular from t> necessarily meets it. 

rlow it will be found, on examination, that this Reasoning is no mo^ 
conclusive than the preceding. For, unless it be proved, that whatever 
nEU]lti{de BC is of BO, the same is BL of BN, die indefinite increase of 
&C does not necessarily imply th6 indefinite increase of BL,or that BL may 
be made to exceed BD. On the contrary, BL may always increase, and 
yet mayrdo so in such a manner as nev^r to exceed BD : In order that the 
demonstration should be conclusive^ it would be necessary to shew, that 
when BC increases by a part equal to BO, BL increases sdways by a part 
equal to BN ; but to do this wiH be found to require the knowledge of those 
very properdes of parallel lines that we are seeking to demonstrate. , 

LiBGENDRE, iu hls Elements of Geometry, a work entitled to dje highest 
praise, for elegance and fu;curaey,has delivered the doctrine of parallel lines 
without any new Axiom. He has done this in two difierent ways, one in 
the text, and the other in die notes. In the former he has endeavoured to 
prove, independendy of the doctrine of parallel lines, that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles ; from which proposition, when 
it is once established, dt is not difficult to deduce every thing with respect to 
pa:rallels. But, though his demonstraddn of die proper^ of triangles just 
mentioned is quite logical and conclusive, yet it has the fault of being long 
and indirect^ proving first, that die three angles of a triangle cannot be 
greater dian two right angles, next, that they cannot pe less, and doing 
both by reasoning abundandy subtle, and not of a kind readily apprehend- 
ed jby those who are only beginning to study di6 Mathematics. 

Tne demonstration wmch he has given in die notes is extremely ingeni- 
ous, and proceeds on this very simple and undeniable Axiom, diat we can- 
not compare an angle and a line, as to magnitude, or cannot have an equa- 
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tion of any sort between them. This truth is inTolved in the distinction 
between homogeneous and heterogeneous quantities, (Enc. y. def. 4.), 
which has long been received in Geometryi but led only to negative con- 
aequences, till it fell into the hands of Legendre. The jiroposition which 
he deduces from it is, that if two angles of one triangle be equal to two an- 
gles of another, the third angles of these triangles are also equal. For, it 
is evident, that when two angles of a triangle are given, and also the side 
between them, the third angle is thereby determined ; so that if A and B 
be any two angles of a triangle, P the side interjacent, and C the third an* 
gle, C is determined, as to its magnitude, by A, B and P ; and, besides 
these, there is no other quantity whatever which can affect the magnitude 
of C. This^ is plain, because if A, B and P are given, the tiiangle can be 
constructed, all the triangles in which A, B and P are the same, being equal 
to one another. 

' But of the quantities by which C is determined, P cannot be one ; for if 
it were, then C must b^,h function of the quantities A, B, P ;• that is to say,, 
the value of C can be expressed by some combination of the quantities A, 
B and P. An equation, therefore, may exist between the quantities A, B, 
C and P ; and consequently the value of P is equal to some combination, 
that is, to some function of the quantities A, B and C ; but this is impossi- 
ble, P being a line, and A, B, C being angles ; so that no function of the 
£rst of tJ^ese quantities can be equ^l to any function of the other three. The 
angle C must therefore be determined by the angles A and B alone, without 
any regard to the magnitude of P, the side interjacent Hence in all trian- 
gles that have two angles in one equal to two «n another^ each to each, the 
third angles are also equal. 

Now, this being demonstrated^ it is easy to prove that the three angles of 
any triangle are equal tp two right angles. 

Let ABC be a triangle right angled at A, draw AD perpendicular to 
BC. The triangles ABD, ABC have the an- a 

gles BAC, BDA right angles, and the angle "^ 

B common to both; therefore by what has just 
been proved, their third angles BAD, BCA are 
also equal. In the same way it is shewn, that 
CAD is equal to CBA ; therefore the two an- 
gles, BAD, CAD are equal to the two BCA, .g- 
CBA ; but BAD+CAD is equal to a right B 
angle, therefore the angles BCA, CBA are together equal to a right angle, 
and consequently the three angles of the rignt angled triangle ABC ar^e 
equal to two right angles. 

And since it is proved that the oblique angles of every right angled 
triangle are equal to one right angle, and since every triangle may be 
divided into two right angled triangles, the four oblique angles of which are 
equal to the three angles of the triangle, therefore the three angles of every 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Though this method of treating the subject is strictly demonstrative, yet, 
as the reasoning in the first of the two preceding demonstrations is not per- 
haps sufficiently simple to be apprehended by those just entering on mathe- 
matical studies, I shall submit to the reader another method, not liable to 
the same objection, which I know, from experience, to be of use in explain* 
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ing the Elements. It proceeds, like that of the French Geometer, by de« 
monstrating, in the first place, that the angles of any triangle are together 
equal to two right angles, and deducing from thence, that two lines, which 
make with a thurd line the interior angles^ less than two right angles^ must 
meet if produced. The reasoning used to demonstrate the first of these 
propositions may be objected to by some as involving the idea of motion, and 
the transference of a line from one place to another. This, however, is no 
more thsm Euclid has done himself on some occasions ; and when it furnish- 
es so short a road to the truth as in the present instance, and does not im- 
pair the evidence of the conclusion, it seems to be in no respect inconsistent 
with the utmost rigour of demonstration. It ia of importance in explaining 
the Elements of Science, to connect truths by the shortest chain possible ; 
and till that is done, we can never consider them as being placed id their 
natural order. The reasoning in the first of the following propositions is so 
simple, that it seems hardly susceptible of abbreviation, and it has the ad- 
vantage of connecting immediately two truths. so much alike, that one 
might conclude, even from the bare enunciations, that they are but different 
cases of the same general theorem, viz. That all the angles about a point, 
and all the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure, are cdnistantly of the 
same magnitude, and equal to four right angles. 

DEFINITION- 

I7, whUe one ettremity of a straight line re- 
mains fixed tit A, the line itself turns about that 
point from the. position AB to the position AC, it 
is said to describe the angle BAC contained by 
the line AB-and AC. 

Cor. If a line turn about a point from the position AC till it come into 
the position AC again, it describes angles which ate together equal to four 
right angles. This is evident from the second Cor. to the ^5th. 1. 

PROP. I. 

AH the exterior angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four 
right angles. * 

1. Let the riBctilineal figure be the triangle ABC, of which the exterior 
angles are DCA, FAB, GBC ; these angles are together equal to four 
right angles. 

Let the line CD, placed in the direction of BC produced, turn about the 
point C till it coincide with CE, a part of the side CA, and have described 
the exterior angle DCE or DC A. Let it then be carried along t}ie line 
CA, till it be in tte position AF, that is, in the direction of CA produced, 
and the point A remaining fixed, let it turn about A till it describe the 
angle FAB, and coincide with a part of the line AB. Let it next be car- 
ried along AB till it come into the position BG, and by turning about B, 
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let it describe the angle GBC, so 
as to coincide with a part of BC. 
Lastly, Let it be carried along BC 
till k coincide with CD, its fitst 
position. Then, because the line 
CD has turned about one of iUi 
extremities till it has come into 
the position CD agdu, it has by 
the corollary to the above defini- 
tion described angles which are 
together equal to four right an- 
gles; but the angles which it 
has described are the three ex- 
terior angles of the triangle ABC, 
therefore the exterior angles of 
the triaiLgle ABC are equal to 
four right angles. 

3. If tbe rectilineal figure hare any number of sides, the proposition is 
demonstrated just as in the case of a triangle. Therefore all the exterior 
angles of any rectilineal figure are together equal to four right angles. 

CoR. 1. Hence, all the interior angles of any triangle are equal to two 
right angles. For all the angles of the triangle, both exterior and interior, 
are equal to six right angles, ££nd the exterior beii\g equal to Tour right 
angles, the interior are equal to two right angles. , 

CoR. 2. An exterior angle of any triangle is equal to the two interior and 
opposite, or the angle DCA is equal to the angles CAB, ABC. For the 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to two right angles ; and the angles 
ACD, ACB are also (13. 1.) equal to two right angles ; therefore the three 
angles CAB, ABC, BCA are equal to the two ACD, ACB ; and taking 
ACB from both, the angle ACD is equal to the two angles CAB, ABC* 

Cor. 3. The interior angles of any rectilineal figure are equal to twice 
as many right angles as the figure has sides, wanting four. For all the 
angles exterior and interior are equal to twice as many right angles as the 
figure has sides ; but the exterior are equal to four right angles ; therefore 
the interior are equal to twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, 
wanting four. 

PROP. n. 

Two straight lines, which make with a third line the interior angles on 
the same side of it less than two right angles, will meet on that side, if pro- 
duced far enough. 

Let the straight lines AB, CD, make with AC the two angles BAC, 
DCA less than two right angles ; AB and CD will meet if produced toward 
B and D. 

In AB take AF=AC ; join CF, produce BA to H, and through C draw 
CE, making the angle ACE equal to the angle CAH. 

Because AC is equal to AF, the angles AFC, ACF aie also equal (5. 
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1.) ; but the exterior angle HAC is eq^ud. to the two interior and oppoBite 
angles ACF, AFC, and therefore it is double of either of them, as of ACF. 
Now ACE is equal to HAC by construction, therefore ACE is double of 
ACF, and is bisected by the line CF. In the same manner, if FG be taken 
equal to FC, and if CG be drawn, it may be shewn that CG bisects the 
angle FCE, and so on continually. But if from a magnitude, as the an- 
gle ACE, there be taken its half, and from the remainder FCE its 
half FCG, and from the remainder GCE its half, ^c. a remainder will at 
length be found less than the given angle DCE.* 




Let GCE be the angle, whose half ECK is less than DCE, then a 
straight line CK is foynd, which falls between CD and CE, but never- 
theless meets the line AB in K. Therefore CD, if produced, must meet 
AB in a point between G and K. 

This demonstration is indirect ; but this proposition, if the definition of 
parallels were changed, as suggested at p. 291, would not be necessary ; 
and the proof, that lines equally inclined to any one line must be so to 
every line, would follow directly from the angles of a triangle being equal 
to two right angles. The doctrine of parallel lines would in this manner 
be freed irom all difficulty. 

PROP. in. or 29. 1. Euclii 

If a straight line fall on two parallel straight lines, it makes the altem^ite 
angles equal to one another ; the exterior equal to the interior and oppo- 
site on the same side ; ludd likewise the two interior angles, on the same 
side equal to two right angles. 

Let the straight line EF fall on 
the parallel straight lines AB, 
CD ; the alternate angles AGH, 
GHD are equal, the exterior angle 
EGB is equal to the interior and 
opposite GHD ; and the two inte- 
rior angles BGH, GHD are equal 
to two right angles. 

For if AGH be not equal to 
GHD, let it be greater, then add- 
ing BGH to both, the angles 
AGH, HGB are greater than the 

* Prop. 1. 1 Sup. The reference of this proposition inrolres nothing incona'stent with 
good reasoning, as the demonstration of it does not depend on any thing that has gone Man, 
so that it may be introduced in any part of the Elements. 

38 
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angUs DHG, HOB. But AGH, HGB are equal ta two rijght angles (13. 
1 .) ; therefore BGH^ GHD are less than two right angles, and therefdre the 
lines AB, CD will meet, hy the last proposition, if produced toward B and 
D. But they do not meet, for they are parallel by hypotheses, and there- 
fore the angles AGH, GHD are not unequal, ihiat is, they are equal td one 
another. ^ 

Now the angl^ AGH is equal to £GB, because these are vertical, and 
it has also been shewn to be equal to GHD, therefore ECB and GHD are 
equal. Lastly, to each of the equal angles £GB, GHD add the angle 
BGH, then the two EGB, BGH are equal to the two DHG, BGH. But 
EGB, BGH are equal to two right angles (13. l.),therefore BGH, GHD 
are also equ£(l to two right angles. 



The following proposition is placed here, because it is more connected 
with the First Book than with any other. It is useful for explaining the 
nature of Hadley's sextant ; and, though involved in the explanations usual- 
ly given of that instrument, it has not, I believe, been hitherto considered as 
a distinct Geometrical Proposition, though very well entitled to be so on ac- 
count of its simplicity and elegance, as well as its utility. 

THEOREM. 

If an exterior angle of a triangle be bisected, and also one of the interior 
and opposite, the angle contained by the bisecting lines is equal to half the 
other interior and opposite angle of the triangle. 

Let the exterior angle ACD of the triangle ABC be bisected by the 
straight line CE, and the interior and opposite ABC by the straight line 
BE,.the angle BEC is equal to halT the angle B AC. 
„ The line CE, BE will meet ; for since the ^ngle ACD is greater than 
ABC, the half of ACD is greater than the half of ABC, that is, ECD 
is greater than EBC ; add 
ECB to both, and the two 
angles ECD, ECB are 
greater than EBC, ECB. 
But ECD, ECB are equal 
to two right angles ; there- 
fore ECB, EBC are less 
than two right angles, and 
therefore the lines CE, BE 
must meet on the same side 
of BC on which the trian 
gle ABC is. Let them meet in E. 

Because DCE is the exterior angle of the triangle BCE, it is equal to 
the two angles CBE, BEC, and therefore twice the angle DCE, that is, tho 
angle DCA is equal to twice the angles CBE and BEC. But twice the 
ajigle CBE is equal to the angle ABC, therefore the angle DCA is equal 
to the angle ABC, together with twice Ae angle BEC ; and the same an- 
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gle DCA being the exterior angle of the triangle ABC, is equ&l to the two 
angles ABC, CAB, wherefore the two angles ABC, CAB are equal to 
ABC and twice BEC. Therefore, taking away ABC from both, there 
remains the angle CAB equal to twice the angle BEC, or BEC equal to 
the half of B AC. 



BOOK II. 



The Demonstrations of this Book are no otherwise changed than by in- 
troducing into them some characters similar to those of Algebra, which is 
always of great use where the reasoning turns on the addition oi; subtrac- 
tion of rectangles. To Euclid's, demonstrations, others are sometimes add- 
ed, as Scholiums, in which the properties of the sections of lin^ are easily 
demonstrated by Algebraical formulas. 



BOOK IIL 



DEFINITIONS. 

The definition which Euclid makes the first of this Book is that of equal 
circles, which he defines to be ** those of which the diameters are equal." 
This is rejected from among the definitions., as being a Theorem, the truth 
of which is proved by supposing the circles applied to one another, so that 
their centres may coincide, for the whole of the one must dien coincide with 
the whole of the other. The converse, viz. That circles which are equal 
have «qual diameters, is proved in the same way. 

The definition of the angle of a segment is also omitted, because it does 
not relate to a rectilineal angle, but to one understood to be contained be- 
tween a straight line and a portion of the circumference of a circle. In like 
manner, no notice is taken in the 16th proposition of the angle comprehend- 
ed between the semicircle and the diameter, which is said by Euclid to be 
greater than an acute rectilineal angle. The reason for these omissions has 
already been assigned in the notes on the fifth definition of the first Book 

PROP. XX.' 

It has been remarked of this demonstration, that it takes for granted, that 
if two magnitudes be double of two others, each of each, the sum or differ- 
ence of the first two is double of the sum or difference of the other two, 
which are two cases of the 1st and 5th of the 5th Book. The justness of 
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this remark cannot be denied ; and though the cases of the Propositions here 
referred to are the simplest of any, yet the truth of them ought ncrt in stiict- 
ness to he assumed without proof. The proof is easily given. Let A mod. 
B, C and D be four magnitudes, such that A=2C, and B=z2D ; then A 
+B=2(C+D). For since A=C+C, and B=D+D, adding e^als ta 
equals, A+B=(C4-D)+(C+D)=2(C+D). So also, if A be greater 
than B, and therefore C greater tfian D, since AssC+C, and B=D+D, 
taking equals from equals, A — ^B=;(C — D)+(C — D), that is, A — B=s3 
(C-D). 



BOOK V. 



The subject of proportion has been treated so differently by those who 
have written on elemeniary geoTnetty, and tlie method which Euclid has fol- 
lows d has been so often, and so inconsiderately cenaiired, tha^l in these notes 
it will not perhaps be more necessary to account for the changes that I have 
made, than for those ihsit I have not made. The changes are but i'ew^ and 
relate to the language, not to the essence of the demonstrations ; they will 
be explained afler some of the definitions have been particularly considered. 

1>EF. III. 

The definition of ratio given here has been greatly extolled by some au- 
thors ; but whatever value ii may have in the eyes of a motaphyBioian, it 
has but little in those of the geometer, because nothing concerning the pro- 
perties of ratios, can be deduced from it. Dr. Barrow has very judiciously 
remarked concerning it/' that Euchd bad probably no other design in mak- 
" ing this definition, than to give a general summary idea of ratio to begin- 
" ners, by premising this metaphysical definition to the more a c curate defi- 
" nitions of ratios that are equal to one another, or one of which is greater 
" or less than the other ; 1 call it a metaphysical, for it is not properly a ma- 
" thematical definition, since nothing in mathematics depends on it, or is de- 
"duced, nor, as I judge, can be deduced^ from it.'* (Barrow's Lectures, 
Lect. 3.) Dr. Simson thinks the definition has been added by some unskil- 
ful editor; but there is no ground for that supposifion, other than what ari- 
ses from the definition being of no use. We may, however, well enough 
imagine, that a certain idea of order and method induced Euclid to give 
some general definition of ratio before he used the term in the definition of 
equal ratios. 

DEF. IV. 

This definition is a little altered in the expression ; Euclid has it, that 
" magnitudes are said to have a ratio to one another, ^hen the less can be 
** multiplied so as to exceed the greater." 
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BEF. V. 



On« of the cluef obstacles to the ready understanding of the 5th Book of 
Euclid, is the difficulty that most people find of reconciling the idea of ^nh 
portion which they hare already acquired, with the account of it that i0 
given, in this definition. - Our first ideas of proportion, or of proportionality^ 
are got by trying to compare together the magnitude of external bodies ; 
and though they be at first abundantly vague and incorrect, they are usually 
xendered tolerably precise by the study of arithmetic ; from wMch we ieani 
to call four numbers proportionals, when they are such that die quotient 
which arises from dividing the first by the second, (according to the com- 
mon rule for division), is the same wiUi the quotient thai arisen from divid- 
ing the third by the fourth. 

Now, as the operation of arithmetical division is applicable fk readily to 
any two magnitudes of the same kind, as to two numlNsrs, the notion of pt«^ 
portion thus obtained may be considered as perfectly general. For, in arilii* 
metic, after finding how often the divisor is contained in the dividend, «« 
multiply the remainder by 10,^ or 100, or 1000, or any power, as it is called, 
of 10, and proceed to inquirl ho)iv oft the divisor is contained ia this new 
dividend ; smd^ if there be any remainder, we go on to miidtiply k by 10* 
too, &.e. as before, and to divide the product by the original divisor, and so 
on, the division sometimes terminating vidien no remainder is left, and some- 
times going on ad infnUum^ in eonseqK^nce of a remainder being left a( each 
operation. Now, this process may easily be imitated with any two maf^ 
nitudes A and B, providing they be of the same kind, or such that the OM 
can be multiplied so as to exceed the other. For, suppose that B is the 
least of the two ; take B put of A as oft as it can be found, and let the quo- 
tient be noted, and .also die remainder, if there be any ; multiply this remain- 
der by 10, or 100, &c. so as to exceed B, and let B be taken out of the quan- 
tity produced by this multi{^icatioa as oft as it can be found ; let the quotient 
be noted, and also the remainder, if there be any. Proceed with this remain- 
der as before, and so on continually j and it is evident, that we have an opera- 
tion that is applicable to all magnitudes whatsoever, and that maybe perform- 
ed with respect to any two lines, any two plane figures, or any two solids, &c^ 

Now, when we have two magnitudes and two others, and find that th^ 
first divided by the second, according to this method, gives the very same 
series of quotients that the third does when divided by the fourth, we say of 
these magnitudes, as we did of the numbers above described, that the first 
is to the second as the third to the fourth. There are only two more cir-o 
cumstances necessary to be considered, in order to bring us precisely to 
Euclid*s definition. 

First, It is known from arithmetic, that the multiplication of the succes- 
sive remainders each of them by 10,is equivalent to multiplying the quantity 
to be divided by the product of all thpse tens ; so that multiplying, for in- 
stance, the first remainder by 10, the second by 10^ and the third by 10, is 
the same thing, with respect to the quotient, as if the quantity to be divided 
had been at first multiplied by 1000 ; and therefore^ our standard of tho pro- 
portionality of numbers may be expressed thus : If the first multiplied any 
number of times by 10, and then divided by the second, gives the same quo- 
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tient as when the third is muliplied as often by 10, and then di^ded by the 
fourth, the four magnitudes are proportionals. 

^gain, it is evident, that there is no necessity in these multiplications for 
jcoafining ourselves to 10, or the powers of 10, and that we dosa, in arith- 
metic, only for the conveniency of the decimal notation ; we may therefore 
use any multipliers whatsoever, providing we use the same in both caises. 
Hence, we have this definition of proportionals, When there are four mag- 
nitudes, and any multiple whatsoever of the first, when divided by the 
second, gives the same quotient with the like multiple of the third', when 
divided by the fourth, the four magnitodes are proportionals, or the Arst 
has the same ratio to the second that the third bias to the fourth. 

We are now arrived very nearly at Euclid's definition ; 4br, let A, B, C, 
O be four proportionals, according to the definkioh just given, and m^ any 
number ; and let the multiple of A by m, that is mA, be divided by B ; an^ 
first, let the quotient be the number n exactly, dien als», when mC is divided 
by D, the quotient will be n exactly. Biit when mA divided by B gives n 
for the quotient, mA^nB by the nature of divisibn, so that when mAr^nB^ 
mC^fiDf which is one of the conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Again, when mA is divided by B, let the division not be exactly perform- 
ed, but let n be a whole number less than the exact quotient, then nB^ 
fliA, or mA7^B ; ftud, for the same reason, tnC^^^t which is another q>f 
the conditions of Euclid's definition. 

Lastly^ when mA is divided by B, let n be a whole Dumber greater than 
the exact quotient, then mA j^nB, and because n is ako greater than the 
quotient of mC divided hy D, (which is the same with the other quotient); 
raerefore mC/fiD. 

Therefore, uniting all these three conditions., we call A, B, C, D, propor- 
tionals, when. they are such, that if mA/nB.mC/nD ; if mA=»B, mC=s 
«D ; and if mA^^wB, mC/nD, m ^d n being any numbers vrhatsoever. 
Now, this is exactly the criterion of prbportionality established by Euclid in 
the 5th definition, and is derived here by generalizing the common and most 
fiimiHar idea of proportion. 

It appears from this, that the condition of mA containing B, whether 
with or without a remainder, as often asmC contain^ D, with or without a 
remainder, tod of this being the case whatever value be assigned to the 
number m, includes in it all the three conditions that are ipentioned in Eu- 
clid's definition ; and hence, that definition may be expressed a little more 
simply by saying, that four magnitudes are proportionals ^ when any multiple of 
the first contains the sedand, {with or tpithout remainder^) asofidsthe soma muU 
tipte of the thitd contains the fourth. But, though this definition is certainly, 
in the expression, more simple than £}uclid's, it is not, as will be found on 
trial, so easily applied to the purpose of demonstration. The three conditions 
which Euclid brings together in his definition, though they somewhat em- 
barrass the expression of it, have the advantage of rendering the demon- 
strations more simple than they would otherwise be, by avoiding all discus- 
sion about the magnitude of the remainder left, after B is taken out,of m A as 
oft as it can be found. - All the attempts, indeed, that have been made to de« 
monstrate the properties of proportionals rigorously, by means of other defini- 
tions than Euclid's, only serve to evince the excellence of the inethod follow- 
ed by the Greek Geometer, and his singular address in the apjdication of it 
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* The great objection to the other methods is, that if thej ate meant to be 
figorous, they require two demonstriBitions to every propoeitiony oile when 
the division of mk into parts eqnal to B can be exactly performed, die other 
wh^n it cannot be exactly performed whatever value be assigned to m, or 
when A and B are What is called incommensurable ; and this last case will 
generally be found to require an indirect demdnstnitio&^or a redueHoadtj^ 
jurdum. 

M. D'Alembert, spealdng of the doctrine of proportion, in a discourse 
that contains many excellent observations, but in Which he haa overlooked 
Euclid's manner of treating this subject entirely, has the following remark : 
** On ne pent d^montrer que de cette manidre, (la reduction ^ afasurde,) la 
^ plopart des propositions qui regardent les incommensurables. Uid^e de 
** I'infini entre au moins implicttemens dans la noticm de ces eortes de quan- 
*' tit6s ; et oomme nous n'avons qu'une id^e negative deTinfini, on ne peut 
*' demcmtrer directement, et a priorii tout ce qui oonceme I'infini math^ma* 
•*tiqne." {Encyelopidie, mot GeomStrie.) 

' This remark sets in a strong and just light the difficulty of demonstrating 
Uie propositions that regard the proportion of incommensurable magnitudes, 
without having recourse to the reducHo ad ahsiurdumt: but it is surprising, 
that M. D'Alembert, a geometer no les9 learned than profound, shoufal 
have neglected to make mention of Euclid^s method, the only one in which 
the difficulty he states is completely overcome. It is overcome by the in- 
troduction of the idea of indefinitude, (if I may be permitted to use the word), 
instead of the idea of infinity ; for m and n, the mtdtipliers employed, are 
supposed \x^ be indefinite, or to admit of all possible values, and it is by the 
skilful use^f this condition that the necessity of indirect demonstrations is 
avoided; In the whole: of geometry, I know not that any happier invention 
is to be found ; and it is worth remarking, that ]E!uclid appears in another 
of his works to have availed himself of the ide& of indefinitude with the 
same success, viz* in his books of Porisms, which have been restored by 
Dr. Sin^son,and in which the whole analysis turned on that idea, as I have 
shown at length in the Third Volume of the TransactioQS of the Royal So^ 
ciety of Edinburgh. The investigations of these propositions were founded 
entirely on the principle of certain magnitudes admitting of innumerable 
values ; and the methods of reasoning concerning them seem to have been 
extremely Similar to those employed in the fif£ of the Elements. It is 
curious to remark this analogy between the dififerent works of the same 
author ; and to consider, that the skill, in the conduct of this very refined 
and ingenious artifice, acquired in treating the properties of proportionals, 
may have enabled Euclid to succeed so well in treating the still more dif- 
ficult subject of Porisms. 

Viewing in this light Euclid's manner of treating proportion^ I had no 
desire to change any thing in the principle of his demonstrations. I have 
only sought to improve ^e language of them, by introducing a concise 
mode of expression, of the same nature with that which we use in arith* 
metic, and in algebra. Ordinary language conveys the ideas of the difife- 
rent operations supposed to be performed in these demonCstratipns so slowly, 
and breaks them down into so many parts, that they make not a sufficient 
impression qn the understanding. This indeed will generally happen when 
the things treated of are not represented to the senses by Diagrams, as 
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tihey cannot be when we reason concerning magnitude itv general, as in ihui 
part of the Elements. Here we ought certainly to adopt the luiguage of 
arithmetic or algebra, which by its shoHness, and the rapidity with which 
it places objects before us, makes up in the best manner poseiUe ibr being 
mer^y a conrentional language, and using symbds that hare noresem« 
Uianee to the things expveiBsed by them* Such a luiiguimie, thence, I 
have endeavoured to introduce here ; and I am convinced, that if il shkll 
be found aQ improvement^ il is the pnly one of which die fifth of Euchd will 
admit. In odier respects I have followed Dr. Simson's editiMi to the accu- 
xacy ojf which it would be difficult to make any addition. 

In one thing I must observe, that the doctdne of propoftion, as kid down 
here, is meant to be more genial than in Euclid's Elements. It is intended 
to include the pro{>erties oi proportional numbers as well as of aU magni- 
tudes. Eudid has not this design, for he has given a definition c^ propor- 
tional numbers in the seven^ Book, very different from th^ of proportional 
magnitudes in the fifth; and it is not easy to justify the kgic of this man* 
ner of proceeding ; for we can never speak of two numben and two magni- 
tudes both hsring the same ratios, unless the word ratio have in both cases 
the same signification. All the propositions about proportionals here 
given are therefore understood to be applicable to numbers ; and accord- 
ingly, in the eighth Book, the proposition that proves equiangular parallelo- 
grams to be in a ratio compounded of the ratios of the numbers psopoi^ional 
to their sides, is demonstrated by help of the propositions of the fifth Book. 

On account of this, the word quantity ^ rather than magnitude, ought in strict- 
ness to have been used in the enunciation of these propositions, becaose wo 
employ the word Quantity to denote not only things exMmded, to which 
alone we give the name of Magnitude, but also numbers. It will be suffi«^ 
cient, however, to remark, that all the propositions respecting the ratios of 
magnitudes relate equally to all things of which multiples can be taken, thai 
is, to all that is usually expressed by the word Quantity in its most extend- 
ed signification, taking care always to observe, that ratio takes place only 
among like quantities, (See Def. 4.) 

DEF. X. 

The definition of compound ratio was first given accurately by Dr. Simson ; 
for, though Euclid us^ the term, he did so without defining it. I have 
placed this definition before those of duplicate and triplicate ratio^ as it is ia 
fact more general, and as the relation of all the three definitions is best seen 
when they are ranged in this order. It is then plain, that two^ual ratios 
compound a ratio duplicate of either of them ; three equal ratios, a raiio 
triplicate of either of them, &c. 

It was justly observed by Dr. Simson, that the expression, compound ratio^ 
is introduced merely to prevent circumlocution, and for the sake principally 
of enunciating those propositions with conciseness that are demonstrated by 
reasoning ex mqm, that is, by reasoning from the 22d or 23d of this Book. 
This will be evident to any one who considers carefully the Prop. F. of this^ 
or the 23d of the 6th Book. 

An objection which naturally occurs to the use of the term compound raiiOf 
ari.ses from its not being evident how the ratios described in the definitiM 
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detennine ia any way the ratio which they are said to compound, since the 
magnitudes compounding them are assumed at pleasure. It may be of use 
for removing this difficulty, to state the matter as follows : if there be any 
number of ratios (among magnitudes of the same kind) such that the con- 
sequent of any of tbem is the antecedent of that which immediately fol- 
lows, the first of the antecedents has to the last of the consequents a ratio 
which evidently depends on the intermediate ratios, because if they are de- 
termined, it is determined also ; and this dependence of one ratio on all the 
other ratios, is expressed by saying that it is compounded of them. Thus, 

A R O D 
^ "Wt 7r9 ~tT > "cTi he any series of ratios, such as described above, the ratio 

Ji O JD i!i 

-=-, or of A to E, is said to be compounded of the ratios r^, -p^, &c. The ratio 

A A R • 

«-, is evidently determined by the ratios r^-, — t &<^* because if each of Ihe 

latter is fixed oj^d invariable, the former cannot change. The exact nature 
of this dependence, and bow the one thing b determined by the other, it is 
not the business of the definition to explain, but merely to give a name to 
a relation which it may be of impoitance to consider more attentively. 



BOOK VI. 

DEFINITION 11. 



This definition is changed from that otredproed figures^ which was of po 
use, to one that corresponds to the language used in the I4th and 15th 
propositions, and in other parts of geometry. 

PROP. A, B, C, &c. 

Nine propositions are add^d to this Book on account of their utility and 
their connection virith this part of the Elements. The first four of them are 
in Dr. Simson's edition, and among these Prop. A is given immediately 
afler the third, being, in fact, a second case of that proposition, and capable 
of being included with it, in one enunciation. Prop. D is remarkable for 
being a theorem of Ptolemy the Astronomer, in his Ms^alri Svvial^ig^ and the 
foundation of the construction of his trigonometrical tables. Prop. E is the 
simplest case of the former ; it is also useful in trigonometry, and, under 
another form, was the 97th, or, in some editions, the 94th of Euclid's Data. 
The propositions F and G are very useful properties of the circle, and are 
taken from the Loci Plani of Apollonius. Prop. H is a very remarkable pro- 
perty of the triangle ; and K is a proposition which, though it has been 
ni&erto considered as belonging particularly to trigonometry, is so often of 
use in other parts of the mathematics, that it may be properly ranked anKmg 
elementary theorems of Geometry. 

39 
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BOOK I. 

PROP. V. and VI, &c. 



The demoustraliona of llie 5tli and £5tli propositiooa require the method 
of exhaustions, that is lo aay, they prove a certain property to belong to the 
circle, because it belongs to the rectilineal ftgiires inscribed in it, or described 
about it according to a certain law, in the case when tliose figures ap- 
proach to the circles so nearly as not to fall short of it or to exceed it, by 
any assiEiiable difference. This principle is general, and is the only one 
by which we can possibly compare cnrvilineal with rectilineal spaces^ or the 
length of curve lines with the length of straight lines, whether we follow 
the methods of the ancient or of the modem geometers. It is therefore a 
great injustice to the latter methods to represent them as standing on a foun- 
dation less secure than the former ; they stand in reality oh the same, and 
the only difference is, that the application of the principle, common to them 
both, is more general and expeditious in the one case than in the other. 
This identity of principle, and affinity of the methods used in the elementary 
and the higher mathematics, it seems the most necessary to observe, that 
some learned mathematicians have appeared not to be sufficiently aware of 
it, and have even endeavoured to demonstrate the contrary. An instance 
of this is to be met with in the preface of the valuable edition of the works 
of Archimedes, lately printed at Oxford. In that preface, Torelli, the learn- 
ed commentator, whose labours have done so much to elucidate the writ- 
ings of the Greek Geometer, but who is so iinwiUing lo acknowledge the 
merit of the modern analysis, undertakes to prove, that it is impossible, from 
the relation which the rectilineal figures inscribed in, and circi^mscribed 
about, a given curve have to one another, to conclude any thing concerning 
the properties of the curvilineal space itself, except in certain circumstances 
which he has not precisely described. With this view he attempts to show, 
that if we are to reason from the relation which certain rectilineal figures 
belonging to the circle have to one another, notwithstanding that those 
figures may approach so near to the circular spaces within which they are 
inscribed, as not to differ from them by any assignable nuiPTLitijde, we shall 
be led into error, and shall seem to prove, that the circle is to the squav© of 
its diameter exactly as 3 to 4. Now, as this is a conchtsion which the dis- 
coveries of Archimedes himself prove so clearly to be false, Torelli argues, 
that the principle from which it is deduced must be false also ; and in this 
he would no doubt be right, if his former conclusion had been fairly drawn. 
But the truth is, that a very gross paralogism is to be found in that part of 
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his reasoning, where he ntkes a transition from the ratios of the small rect- 
angles, inscribed in the circular spaces, to the ratios of the suns of those 
rectangles, or of the whole rectilineal figures. In doing this, he takes fqr 
granted a proposition, which, it is wonderliil, that one who had studied 
geometry in the school of Archimedes, should for a moment hare suppos^^ 
ed to be true. The proposition is thia: If A, B, G, D, £, F, be any num- 
ber of magnkndes, and o, #, c, d, «,/, as many others ; and if 
A : B : : a : h, 

£ : P:: :/,ihenthesimiof A,Cand£ willbetothe 8umofB,Dand 
F,8s the sum of a, c and «, to the sum o( b, d and/, or A+C+E : B+D 
+F : : a+e+e : b+d+f. Now,this proposition, which Torelh supposes 
to be perfectly general, is not true, except in two cases, vix. either first, 
when A : C : : a : c, and 

A : E : : a : e ; and consequently, 
B : D : : 5 : i2, and 

B : F : : & : /; or, secondly, when all the ratios of A to B, C to D, £ 
to F, &c. are equal to one another. To demonstrate this, let us su|^»ose 
that there are four magnitudes, and four others, 

thus A : B : : a : &, and 

C : I> : : c : d, then we cannot hare 
-A+C : B+D : : a+e : ^+<^i unless either A : C : : « : c,and B : D : : 6 : 
W ; or A : C :: b : d, and consequently a : b : : e : d. 

Take a magmtude K, such that a : e : : A : K, and another L, such that 
h : d : :B : L; and suppose it true, that A+C : B+D : 
a+e : b+d. Then, because by inversion ; K : A : : c : a, 
and, by hypothesis, A :.B : : a : &, and also B :L::b:d^ 
ex aaquo, K. : L : : c : J ; and consequently, K : L : : 
C:D. . 

Again, beeauae A : K : : a : e, Sy addition, 

A+K : K : : a+e : e ; and for the same reason, 
B+L : L : : b+d: d!, or, by inversion, 
L : B-f L :: d: b+d. And, since it has been shewn, that 
K : L : : c ; (2 ; therefore, ex aequo, 

A+K,K,L,B+L, 
a+e, e, <f, b+d. 



K.A,B,L, 
c, Oy bf d. 



A+K : B+L : : a+e : b+d; but by hypothesis, 

A+C : B+D : : a+e : b+d, therefore 

A+K : A+C : : B+L : B+D. 
Now, fir^t, let K and C be supposed equal, then it is evident that L and 
D are also equal ; and therefore, since by construction a : c : : A : K, we 
have also a : c : : A : C ; and, for the same reason, b : d : i B : D, and 
these analogies from the first of the two conditions, of which one is affirmed 
above to be always essential to the truth of ToreUi's proposition. 
Next, if K be greater than C» then^ since 

A+K : A+C : : B+L : B+D, by division, 

A+K : K— C : : B+L : L— D* But, as was shewn, 

K : L : : C : D, by conversion and alternation, 

K— C : K : : L— D : L, therefore, ex »quo, 
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A+K : K : : B+L : L, and lastlyj by divisictt, 
A : K : : B : L, or A : B : : K : L,that is, 
A : B : : C : D. 

Wherefore, in this case the ratio of A to B is eqnal to that oC C to D, 
aad consequently, the ratio of a to ^ equal to that of e to i. The samo 
may be shewn, if K is less than G ; therefore in evefy ease there are con* 
ditlons necessary to the truth of Torelli's pro]R>sit]oii, which he does not 
take into account, and which, as is easily shewn, do not belong U> the mag- 
nitudes to which he applies it. 

In consequence of this, the conclusion which he meant to establish re* 
specting the circle, falls entirely to the ground, and with it the general in<r 
ference aimed against the modem analysis. 

It will not, I hope, be imagined, that I hare taken notice of Aese cii« 
cumstances with any design to lessen the reputation of the learned Italian, 
who has in so many respects deserved well of the mathmnatical sciences, 
or to detract from the value of a posthumous work, which by its elegance 
and correctness, does so much honour to the English editors* But I would 
warn the student against that narrow spirit which seeks to ineinuate itself 
even into the abstractions of geometry, and would persuade us, that ele« 
gance, nay, truth itself, are possessed exclusively by the ancient methods 
of demonstration. The high tone in which Torelli censures the modem ma- 
thematics is imposing, as it is assumed by one who had studied the wntiags 
of Archimedes with uncommon diligence. His errors are on that account 
the more dangerous, and require to be the more carefully pointed out. 

PROP. IX. 

This enunciation is the same with that of the third of the Bimensio Cn^ 
cult of Archimedes ; but the demonstration is different, though it proceeds 
like that of the Greek Geometer, by the continual bisection of ^e 6& part 
of the circumference. 

The limits of the circumference are thus assigned ; and the method of 
bringing it about, notwithstanding many quantities are neglected in the arith- 
metical operations, that the errors shall in one case be aU on the side of de- 
fect, and in another all on the side of excess (in which I have followed Ar- 
chimedes,) deserves particularly to be observed, as affording a good intro- 
duction to the general methods of approximation. 



BOOK IL 

DEF. VIII. and PROP, XX. 

Solid angles, which are defined here in the same manner as in Euclid, 
are magnitudes of a very peculiar kind, and are particularly to be remarked 
for not admitting of that accurate comparison, one with another, which is 
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comflMm in the other subjeets of geoQietrioal mrertigalioii. It cannol, for 
example^ be said of one solid jui^e, that it is iho faatf, or the douUe of an* 
other sotid angle ; nor did any geometer erer ihisk of proposing the pM»»- 
blem of bisecting a giyen sdid angle. In a word, no multiple ox sidHmal^ 
tiple of such an angle eaa be tak^ft, and we have no way of expoimdi]i|f, 
eren to the stsij^st cases, the ratio which one of them bears to another. 

In this respect, therefore, a soHd angle differs from erery other nmgn»^ 
tude that is the subject of mathematiesd reaaomiBg, aU of whidi hare uiis 
common property, that multifdes and sub-multiples of them may be Ibtfnd. 
It is not our business here to inquire into the reason of this anomaly, built 
is plain, that on account of it, our knowledge of the nature and the proper- 
ties of such angles can never be very far extended, and that our reasoBr 
ings concerning them must be chiefly confined to the relations of the plane 
angles, by which they are contained. One of the most remarkable of those 
relations is that which is demonstrated in the 21st of thid Book, and which 
is, that aU the plane angles which contain any solid angle must togeihor 
be less than four right angles. This proposition is the 2l8t of the Iltk of 
£uclid. 

This proposition, however, is subject to a restriction in certain cases, 
which, I believe, was first observed by M. le Sage of Geneva, in a com* 
munication to the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1756. When the sec- 
tion of the pyramid formed by the planes that contain the solid angle is a 
figure that has note of its an^s exterior, such as a triangle, a parallelo- 
gram, ^c. the truth of the proposition just enunciated cannot be question- 
ed. But, when the aforesaid section is a figure like that which is anneKed» 
viz. ABCD, having some angles such 
as BDC, exteiior, or, as they are some- 
times called, re-entering angles, the 
proposition is not necessarily true; 
and it is plain, that in such cases the 
demonstration which we h^ve given, 
and which is the same with Euclid's, 
"lyill no longer apply. Indeed, it were 
easy to show, that on bases of this 
kind, by multiplying the number of 
sides, solid angles maybe formed, such 
that the plane angles which contain them shall exceed four right angles by 
any quantity assigned. An illustration of this from the properties of the 
sphere is perhaps the simplest of all others. Suppose that on the surface 
of a hemisphere there is described a figure bounded by any number of arcs 
of great circles making angles with one another, on opposite sides alter- 
nately, the plane angles at the centre of the sphere that stand on these arcs 
may evidently exceed four right angles, and that too, by multiplying and 
extending the arcs in any assigned ratio. Now, these plane angles con- 
tain a solid angle at the centre of the sphere, according to the defioition of 
a solid angle. 

We are to understand the proposition in the text, therefore, to be tree 
only of those solid angles in which the inclination of the plane angles am 
all the same way, or all directed toward the interior of the figure. To dis- 
tinguish this class of solid angles from that to which the proposition does 
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not applyj it is peihaps best to make use of this criterion, that they are sncl^ 
duii when any two points whatsoever are taken in the planes that contain 
die solid angle, the straight line, joining those points, falls wholly withm 
the sdUd angle : or thus, they are such, Slat a straight line eamiot meet the 
^sses which contain them in more than two points. It is thus, too, that I 
would distingmsh a jdane figure that has none of its angles exterior, b^v 
saying, that it is a rectilineal figure, such that a straight lura eannot meet 
the boundary of it in more than two points. 

We, ^refore, distinguish solid angles into two species : one ia whidi 
the bounding planes can be intersected by a straight line only in two 
points ; and another where the bounding planes may be intersected by a 
straight line in more than two points : to the first of these the proposition 
in the text applies, to the second it does not.. 

Whether Euclid meant entirely to exclude the consideration of figures 
of die latter kind, in all that he has said of solids, and of solid angles, it is 
not now easy to determine : it is certain, that his definitions involTe no 
such exclusion ; and as the introduction of any limitation would conside- 
rably embarrass these definitions, and render them difficult to be understood 
1^ a beginner, I have left it out, reserving to this place a fuller explanation 
of the difficulty. I cannot conclude this note wiUiout remarking, with the 
historian of the Academy, that it is extremely singular, that not one of all 
those who had read or explained Euclid before M. le Sage, appears to 
have been sensible of this mistake. (Memoires d» VAead. des Seienees, 
1756, Hist. p. 77.) A circumstance that renders this still more singular 
is, that another mistake of Euclid on the same subject, and perhaps of all 
other geometers, escaped M. le Sage also, and was first discovered -by 
Dr. Simson, as will presently appear. 

PROP. IV. 

This very elegant demonstration is firom Legendre, and is much easier 
than that of Euclid. 

The demonstration given here of the 6th is also greatly simpler than 
that of Euclid. It has even an advantage that does not belong to Legen- 
dre's, that of requiring no particular construction or determination of any 
one of the lines, but reasoning from properties common to every part of 
them. The simplification, when it can be introduced, which, however, 
does not appear to be always possible, is, perhaps, the greatest improve- 
ment that can be made on an elementary demonstration. 

PROP. XIX. 

The problem contained in this proposition, of drawing a straight line per- 
pendicular to two straight lines not in the same plane, is certainly to be ac- . 
counted elementary, although not given in any book of elementary geome- 
try that I know of before that of Legendre. The solution given here is 
more simple Uian his, or than any other that I have yet met with : it alsa 
leads more ea.sily, if it be required, to a trigonometrical computation. 
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BOOKnL 

DEF. IL and PROP. I. 

Thesk relate feo nniilar andoqual solidS) ajfiAqect on wbich mtetakea have 
prevRiled not unlike to thatwhick has ju9t been mentioned. The equality 
of eolide, it ia natural to estpect^ must be proved like the equality of plane 
figures, by shewing that ^ey may be made to coincide, or to occupy the 
aame spiicie. Bui, though it be true that all solids which can be shewll to 
coincide are equal and .similar, yet it does not hold coffversely, that all solids 
which are equal and similar can be made to coincide. Though this asser- 
tion may appear somewhat paradoxical, yet the proof of it is extremely 
simple. 

Let ABO be an isosceles triangle, of which the equal sides are AB and 
AC ; from A draw A£ perpendicular to the base BO, and BO will be bisected 
in £. From £ draw ED perpendicular to the 
plane ABO, and from D, any point in it, draw 
DA, DB, DC to the three angles of the tri- 
angle ABC. The pyramid DABC is divided 
into two pyramids DABE, DACS, which, 
though their equality wiU not be disputed, 
cannot be so applied to one anotherais to coin- 
cide. Tot, though the triangles ABE, ACE 
are equal, BE being equal to CJB, EA common 
to both, and the an^es AEB, AEC equal, be- 
cause they are right angles, yet if these two 
triangles be applied to one another, so as to i X '& ^ 

cbincide, the solid DACE will nevertheless, JJ* O 

as is evident, fall without the solid DABE, for the two solids will be on the 
opposite sides of the plane ABE. In the same way, though all the planes 
of the pyramid DABE may easily be shewn to be equal to those of the py- 
ramid DACE, each to each ; yet will the pyramids themselves never coin- 
cide, though the equal planes be applied to one another, because they are 
on the opposite sides of those planes. 

It may be said, then, on what ground do we conclude the pyramids to 
be equal ? The answer is, because their construction is entirely the same, 
and the conditions that determine the magnitude of the one identical with 
those that determine the magnitude of the other. For the magnitude of 
the pyramid DABE is deteririined by the magnitude of the triangle ABE, 
the length of the line PD, and the position of ED, in respect of the plane 
ABE ; three circumstances that are precisely the same in the two pyra- 
mids, so that there is nothing that can determine one of them to be greater 
than another. 

This reasoning appears perfectly conclusive and satisfactory; and it 
seems also very certam, that there is no other principle equally simple, on 
which the relation of the solids DABE, DACE to one another can be de- 
termined. Neither is this a case that occurs rafely ; it is one, that, in the 
comparison of magnitudes having three dimensions, presents itself conti- 
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nually ; for, though two plane figures that are equal and similar can always 
be made to coincide, yet, with regard to solids that are equal and similar, if 
ihey have not a certain similarity in their position, there will be found just 
as many cases in which they cannot, as in which they can coincide. Even 
figures described on surfaces, if they are not phue surfaces, may be equal 
and similar without the possibility of coinciding. Thus, in the figure de- 
scribed on the surface of a sphere, called a sphericaltxiangle, if we suppose 
it to be isosceles, and a perpendicular ta be dranvn fiom the vertex on the 
base« it will not be doubted, that it is thus divided into twe right angled 
spherical trian^es equal and similar to one another^ and whic^,neyerthe« 
less, cannot be so laid on one another as to agree. The same hcdds in in* 
numerable other instances, and therefore it is evideatj that a principle,moro 
genial and fundamental than that of the equality of coinciding figuses^ 
ought to be introduced into Geometry. What this principle is has also ap* 
peared very clearly in the course of these remarks ; and it is indeed no 
other than the principle so celebrated in the philosophy of Leibnitz, under 
the name of the sufficient reason. For it was shewn, that the pyra^ 
mids DABE and DACE are concluded to be equal, beoause, each of them 
is determined to be of a certain magnitude, rather than of any ether, by 
conditions that are the same in both, so that there is no rbason for th6 i^e 
being greater than the other. This Axiom may be rendered gc^tteral by 
saying, That things of which the magnitude is deteruiined by conditions 
that are exactly the same, are equal to one another ; or, it might be ex* 
pressed thus ; Two magnitudes A and B are equal, when there is no rea« 
son that A should exceed B, rather than that B should exceed A. Either 
of these will serve as the fundamental principle for comparing geometrical 
magnitudes of every kind ; they will apply in those cases where the coin- 
cidence of magnitudes with one another has no place ; and they will apply 
with great readiness to the cases in which a coincidence may take place^ 
such as in the 4th, the 8th, or the 26th of the First Book of the Ele- 
ments. 

The only objection to this Axiom is, that it is scHuewhat of a metaphy- 
sical kind, and belongs to the doctrine of the sufident reason, which is looked 
on with a suspicious eye by some philosophers. But this is no solid objec- 
tion ; for such reasoning may be applied with the greatest safety to those 
objects with the nature of which we are perfectly acquainted, and of which 
we have complete definitions, as in pure mathematics. In physical ques 
tions, the same principle cannot be applied with equal safety, because in 
such cases we have seldom a complete definition of the thing we reason 
about, or one that includes all its properties. Thus, when Archimedes prov- 
ed the spherical figure of the earth, by reasoning on a principle of this sort, 
he was led to a false conclusion, because he knew nothing of the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, which places the particles of that body, though at 
equal distances from the centre, in circumstances very different from one 
another. But, concerning those things that are the creatures of the mind 
altogether, like the objects of mathematical investigation, there can be no 
danger of being misled by the principle of the sufiicient reason, which at the 
same time furnishes us with the only single Axiom, by help of which wo 
can compare together geometrical quantities, whether they be of one, of 
two, or of three dimensions. 
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Legendre ia hU ElemeiitB ha^ made tlie same Kemaork tilmt sua been just 
stated, that there are solids aod other Greometrical Magmtades, ^irMoh, 
though similar and equal, ciMBBiot be brought to coincide with one anotJisr, 
aad he has distinguished them by the.name of Sytnmetrioal Magnitudes. He 
has also given a very satisfactory and ingenious demonstration of the equa- 
lity of certain solids of that sort, Uiough not so cont^ise as the nature ol a 
simple and eiemientary truth would seam to require, and consequently not 
such as to render the aidom proposed above altogether unnecessary 

But a circumstance for which I cannot very well accoamt is, that Legen- 
dre, and after him Lacroi^c, ascribe toSimson Ihe first menticm of such soHds 
as we are here considering^ Now I must be permitted to say, that no re- 
mark to this purpose is to be found in any of the writings of Simson, which 
have come to my knowledge. He has indeed made anobservation conceming 
the Geometry of Solids, which was bolji new and important, viz. that solids 
may have the condition which Euclid thought .sufficient to determine thcdr 
quality, and may nevertheless be unequal ; whereas liie observation tmsde 
here is, that solids may be equal and similar, and may yet want the condition 
of being able to coincide with one another. These propositions are widely 
different ; and how so accurate a. wciter as Legendre should have mistaken 
the one for the othei:, is not easy to be explained. It must be observed, 
that he does not seem in tbe least aware of the observation which Simson 
has really made. Perhaps having himself made the remark we now speak 
of, and on looking dighUy into iimson, having iound a limitatian.of the 
usual descn^tion of equal soUds, he had widwitt ranch in(|airy,i9et it down 
as the same with his own notion ; and so, with a great deal of catidoi]^', 
and some precipitation, he has ascribed to Simson a discovery which really 
belonged to himself. This at least seems to be the most probable solution 
of the difficulty. 

I have entered into a fuller discussion of Legendre's ndstake than I 
should otherwise have done, from having said, in tlie first edition of these 
elements, in 1795, Uiat I believed the non-coincidence of similar and equal 
solids in certm circumstances, was then made for the first time. This it 
is evident would have been a pretension as ridiculous as ill-founded, if the 
same observation had been made in a book like Simson's, which in this 
country was in every body's hands, and which I had myself professedly 
studied with attention. As I have not seen any e(Htion of Legendre's Ele- 
ments earlier than that published in 1802, 1 am ignorant whether he or 1 
was the first in making the remark here referred to. That circumstance 
is, however, immaterial ; for I am not interested about the originality of the 
remark, though very much interested to show that I had no intenton of ap- 
propriating to myself a discovery made by another. 

Another observation on the subject of those solids, which, with Legendre, 
we shall call Symmetrical, has occurred to me, which I did not at first 
think of, viz. that Euclid himself certainTy had these solids in view when he 
formed his definition (as he very improperly calls it) of equal and similar solids. 
He says that those solids are equal and similar ^ which are contained under 
>he same number of equal and similar planes. But this is not true, as Dr. 
Simson has shewn in a passage just about to be quoted, because two solids 
may easily be assigned, bounded by the same numbei of equal and similar 
planes, which are obviously unequal, the one being contained within the 

40 
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: otlier. Simson observes, tbat Euclid needed only to have added, that the 
equal and similar planes must be similarly situated, to have made his des* 
cription exact. Now, it is true, that this addition would have made it exact 
in one respect, but would have rendered it imperfect in another ; for though 
all the sglids having the conditions here enumerated, are equal and similar, 
many others are equal and similar which have not thesis conditions, that is, 
though bounded by the same equal number of similar pluses, those planes 
are not similarly situated. The symmetrical solids have not their equal 
and similar planes-similvly situated, but in an order and position directly con- 
trary. Euclid, It is probable, was aware of this, and by seeking to render 
the description of equal and similar solids so general) as to comprehend 80« 
lids of both kinds, has stript it of an essential condition, so that solids oIh 
▼iously unequal are included in it, and has also been led into a very illogical 
proceeding, that of defining the equality of solids, instead of proving it, as if 
he had been at liberty to fix a new idea to the wijitd equal every time that 
he applied it to a new kind of magnitude. The nature of the difficult he 
had to contend with, will perhaps be the more readily admitted as an apo* 
logy for this error, when it is considered that Simson, who had studied the 
matter so carefully, as to set Euclid right in one particular, was himself 
wirong in another, and has treated of equal and similar solids, so as to ex- 
clude the symmetrical altogether, to which indeed he seems not to have at 
all adverted. 

I must, therefore, again repeat, that I do not think that this matter can 
be treated in a way quite simple and elementary, and at the same time 
general, without introducing the principle of the sufficient reason as stated 
above. It may then be demonstrated, that similar and equal solids are 
those contained by the same number of equal and siipilar planes, either with 
similar or contrary situations. If the word contrary is properly understood, 
this desoription seems to be quite general. 

Simeon's remark, that solids may be unequal, though contained by the 
. same number of equal and similar planes, extends also to solid angles 
which may be unequal, though contained by the same number of equal 
plane angles. These remarks he published in the first edition of his Eu- 
clid in 1756, the very same year that M. le Sage communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences the observation on the subject of solid angles, men- 
tioned in a former note ; and itis singular, that these two Geometers, with- 
out any communication with one another, should almost at the same time 
have made two discoveries very nearly connected, yet neither of them com- 
prehending the whole truth, so that each is imperfect without the other. 

Dr. Simson has shewn the truth of his remark, by the fdlowing reason- 
ing. 

** Let there be any plane rectilineal figure, as the triangle ABC, and from 
a point D within it, draw the straight line DE at right angles to the plane 
ABC ; in DE take DE, DF equal to one another, upon the opposite sides 
of the plane, and let G be any point in EF ; join DA , DB, DC ; E A, EB, 
EC ; FA, FB, FC ; GA, GB, GC : Because the straight line EDF is at 
right angles to the plane ABC, it makes right angles with DA, DB, DC, 
which it meets in that plane ; and in the triangles EDB, FDB, ED and 
DB are equal to FD, and DB, each to each, and they contain right angles ; 
therefore the base EB is equal to the base FB ; in the same manner EA is 
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equal to FA, and EC to FC : and in the triangles EBA, FBA, EB, BA are 
equal to FB, BA, and the base EA is equal to the base FA ; wherefore 
the angle EBA is equal to the angle FBA, and the triangle EBA equal 
to the triangle FBA, and the other angles equal to the other angles ; there- 
fore these triangles are similar : In the same manner the triangle EBC is 
$imilar to the triangle FBC, and the triangle E AC to FAC ; therefore there 
are two solid figures, each of which is contained by six triangles, one of them 
by three triangles, the common vertex of which is the point G, and their 
bases the straight lines AB, BC, C A, and by three other triangles the com- 
mon vertex of which is the point E, and their bases the same lines AB, BC, 
CA. The other solid is contained by the same three triangles, the common 
vertex of which is G, and their bases AB, BC, CA ; and by three other tri- 
angles, of which the common vertex is the point F, and their bases the same 
straight lines AB, BC, CA : Now, the three triangles GAB, GBC, GCA 
are common to both solids, and the three others EAB, EBC, ECA, of the 
first solid have been shown to be equal and similar to the three others, 
FAB, FBC, FCA of the other solid, each to each ; therefore, these two 
solids are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes : But 
that they are not equal is manifest, because the first of them is contained in 
the other : Therefore it is not universally true, that solids are equal which 
are contained by the same number of equal and similar planes." 

" Cor. From this it appears, that two unequal solid angles may be con- 
tained by the same number of equal plane angles.** 

'^ For the solid angle at B, which is contained by the four plane angles 
EBA, EBC, GBA, GBC is not equal to the solid angle at the same point 
B, which is contained by the four plane angles FBA, FBC, GBA, GBC ; 
for the last contains the other. And each of them is contained by four 
plane angles, which are equal to one another, each to each, or are the self- 
same, as has been proved : And indeed, there may be innumerable solid 
angles all unequal to one another, which are each of them contained by 
plane angles that are equal to one another, each to each. It is likewise 
manifest, that the before-mentioned solids are not similar, since their solid 
angles are not all equal." 
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Hfii^TIONS, Ac, 

Trtoonometrt is de&ied ia the text to be the application of Number 
to express tbe relationa of the sides aud eiTigles of triangles. It depends 
therefore, on the 47th of the first of Euclid, and on the 7th of the first of tha 
Supplement, the two propositions which do most immediately connect 
together the sciences of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

Tjtie sine of an angle is defined above in the usual way, viz. the perpen- 
dicular drawn from one extremity of the arc, wHch measures the angle on 
the radius psissing through the other ; but in strictness the sine is not tha 
perpendicular itself, but the ratio of that perpendicular to the radius, for \i 
is this ratio which remains constant, while the angle continues the same, 
though the radius yaiy. It might be convenient^ therefore, to define ih© 
sine to be the quotient which arises from dividing the perpendicular just 
described by the radius of the circle* 

So alsoj if one of the aides of a right angled triangle about the right an- 
gle be divided by the other, the quotient is the tangent of the angle op^ 
posite to the first-mentioned side, &c. But though this is certainly the 
rigorous way of conceiving the sines, tangents, Slc. of angles, which are 
in reality not magnitudes^ but the ratios of magnitudes ; yet as this idea ifl 
& little more abstract than the common one, and w*ould also involve seme 
change ia the language of Trigonometry, at the same time that it would 
in the end lead to nothing that is not attained by making the radius equal 
to unity, 1 have adhered to the common method, though I have thought 
it right to point out that which should in strictness be pursued. 

A proposition is left out in the Plane Trigonometry, which the astro- 
nomers make use of in order, when two sides of a triangle, and the angle 
contained by them, are given, to find the angles at the base, without 
making use of the sum or diflbrence of the aides, which, in some cases, 
when only the Logarithms of the sides axe given, cannot be conveniently 
found. 
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THEOREM. 

i/, as the greater of any two sides of a triangle to the less^ so the radius to the 
tangent of a certain angle ; then wiU the radius he ta the tangent of the diffe» 
rence between that angle and half a right angle, as the tangent of half the 
sum of the angles^ at the base of the triOngU to the tangent of half their 
difference. 

Let ABC be a triangle, the sides of 
which are BO and CA, and the base 
AB, and let BC be greater than CA. 
Let DC be drawn at right angles to 
BC, and equal to AC ; join BD, and 
because (Prop. 1.) in the right angled 
triangle BCD, BC : CD : : R : tan 
CBD, CBD is the angle of which the 
tangent is to the radius as CD to BC, 
that is, as CA to BC, or as the least 
of the two sides of the triangle to the 
greatest. 

But BC+CD : BC-CD : : tan 1(CDB+CBD) : 
tan i (CDB-CBD) (Prop. 5.) ; 
and also, BC+CA : BC— CA : : tan J^ (CAB+CBA) : 
tan i (CAB— CBA). Therefore, since CD=CA, 
tan t (CDB+CBD) : tan ^ (CDB— CBD) : : ♦ 

tan i (CAB + CBA) : tan J (CAB— CBA). But ()ecaiise the 
angles CDB+CBD=90o, tan J (CDB+CBD) : 
tan J (CDB— CBD) : : R : tan (45°— CBD), (2 Cor. Prop. 3.) , 
therefore, R : tan (45^— CBD) : : tan i (CAB+CBA) : 
tan ^ (CAB — CBA) ; and CBD was already shewn to be such an angle 
that BC : CA :: R : tan CBD. 

Cor. If BC, CA, and the angle C ate given to find the angles A and B ; 
find an angle E such, that BC : CA : : R : tan E ; then R : tan (450— E) 
: : tan ^ (A+B) : tan J (A— B). Thus I (A— B) is found, and J (A+B) 
being given, A and B are each of them known. Lem. 2. 

In reading the elements of Plane Trigonometry, it may be of use to ob- 
serve, that the first five propositions contain all the rules absolutely neces- 
sary for solving the difierent cases of plane triangles. The learner, when 
he studies Trigonometry for the first time, may satisfy himself with these 
propositions, but should by no means neglect the oti^ers in a' subsequent 
perusal. 

PROP. VII. and VIII. 

I have changed the demonstration which I gave of these propositions in 
the first edition, for two others considerably simpler and more concise, given 
me by Mr. Jaroine, teacher of the Mathematics in Edinburgh, formerly 
one of my pupils, to whose ingenuity and skill I am very glad to bear this 
public testimony. 
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SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

f 

'• ♦. 

PROP, V. 

The angles at tKc base or an iaoscelea spberical triangle are symmetrieal 
magnitudes, not admitting of baing l&id on one another, nor of coinciding, 
notwithstanding their equality. It might be considerod as a sniBcient 
proof that they are equal, to observe that ihey are each determined to be 
of a certain magnitude rather than any other, by conditions which are pre* 
cisely the same, so that there is no reason why one of them should be 
greater than another. For the sake of those to whom this reasoning may 
not prove satisfactory, the demonstration in the text is given, which is 
strictly geometrical. 

For the demonstrations of the two propositions that are given in the end 
of the Appendix to the Spherical Trigonometry, see Elementa Sphierieoruiai, 
Theor. 66. apud Wolfii Opera Math. torn. iii. ; Trigonometrie par Cagnoli; 
^ 463 ; Trigonometrie Spherique par Mauduit, ^ 165. 
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iatin language. By James D. Johnson, A. M. 12mo. 
. SALLUST : with English Notes. By Henry R. Cleveland, 
A. M. 12mo. 

PLAYFAIR'S EUCLID : a New Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected ; for the use of Schools and Colleges in the United States. 
By James Ryan. 

COFFIN'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with auestions for 
Practice, Experiments and Questions for Recitation. 

BONNYCASTLE'S ALGEBRA: with Notes and Observa- 
tions, designed for the use of Schools. To which is added, an Appen- 
dix on the Application of Algebra to Geometry. By James Ryan. 
Also a large coliection of Problems for exerpise, original and selected. 
By John F. Jenkins. A. M. ]2mo. 

KEY TO BONNYCASTLES ALGEBRA containing cor- 
rect Solutions of all the Questions. By James Ryan. 18mo. 

JACOB'S GREEK READER : Corrected and Improved, with 
numerous Notes, Additions, and Alterations, not in an]| totmer edition, 
also a copious Lexicon. By Patrick S. Casserly. T.C. D. 8vo. 

CASSERLY'S TRANSLATION OF JACOB'S GREEK 
READER, for the use of Schools, Colleges, and private lessons, with 
copious notes, and a complete Parsing Index. 12mo. 

LEUSpEN'S Greek and Latin Testament. ISmo- 

GR^C A MINORA ; with extensive English Notes and a Lexi- 
con. 8vo. 

YALPY'S GREEK GRAMMAR ; greatly enlarged and iak- 
proved, by Charles Anthon, LL. D. 12mo. 
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LEYIZAC'S FRENCH GAAMMAR: revised and corrected 
by Mr. Stephen Pae<|uiei, M. A. With the Vt^twrlBe OrtlM^mpkj, 
•ocerding to the DictioD«ry of the Freaeh Aeftdemy. 12ino. 

RECUEIL CHCHSI de Truits HiBtoriqn«s et de Contes Mo- 
nux : with tjie eigmfication of Words in English at the bottom o^ 
each page : for the use of Yoang Persons of both Sexes, by N. Waaos- 
trocht. Corrected & enlarged with the Vojtarian Oithoeraphy, accord- 
ing.to the Dictionary of the French Academy, by Paul Moules, 12mo. 

HISTORY OF CHARLES XII. in French, by Voltaire. 16mo. 

JUR BRETHOirS FftENCH GRAMMAR ; espeeially de- 
•i|gaed for persons who wish to study the elenents of that kngaage 
Fust Ajgnerioan from the seventh London editiona .eonreotedy enlarged 
and improved ; by P. Bekeart. i vol. Umo. 

FRENCH COMPANION, consisting of familiar conversations 
•n erery topic which can be useful ; to^pether with models of lettets, 
notes, and easds. Tbe vhole evhibiUB| the true jNPMiiuieiatioB of 
the Fren<^ Language, the silent letters being printed in italic throosh- 
out the woik. By Mr. De Rouillon. Second American from tne 
tenth London edition. By Piof. Mouls, 1 vol. 16mo. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for the use of Elementaxr Sehooh* by 
Charles A. Lee, M. D. 

CHRESTOMATHIE DE LA LITTERATURB FRAN- 
caiw, depuis 1590 jusqu'en 1846, ele. ParCaoinir Ladieyt 1 toI . 

THE FRENCH GRAMMAR fer begkmen, by Jh. Wilson. 
This is allowed to be the best book over published for beglimen. 



_ By 

a member of the New Yorii. bar. 2 vols. Stou 

DUBLIN PRACTICE OF MIDWIPERT, with Notes «nd 
Additions. By Dr. Gilman, 12mQ, 

BLAIR»S LECTURES ON RHETORIC ; abridged, vith 

. questions for the use of Schools. ISmo. 

ENGLISH HISTORY ; adapted to the nse of schools, and yoang 
persons. Illustrated by a map and engravings, by Miss Robbins 
Third edition. 1 vol. Umo. 

ENGLISH EXERCISES : adapted to Marray's Engliiib Gram- 
mar, consisting of Exercises in Parsing, instances of False Orthogta- 
phy, violations of tbe Rules of Syntax, Defects in Punctuatiim ;.and 
violations of the Roles respecting Perspicuous and Accurate Writing. 
Designed for the benefit ot private learners, as well as for the use of 
Schools. By Lindley Murray. 16mo. 

RYAN'S ASTRONOMY on an improved plan, in three 
Books ; systematically arranged and scientifically illustrated )vith 
several cuts and engravings, and adapted to the instruction of youth, 
in Schools and Acadamies. 18mo. 

MYTHOLOGICAL FABLES: translated by DrydenjPope, 
Congreve, Addison, and others ; prepared expressly tor the use of 
Youth. 12mo. 

BECK'S CHEMISTRY : aN4»w and Improved Edition. 

THE SCHOOL FRIEND. By Miss Robbins. 18mo. 

YOUTHS PLUTARCH, or Select Lives of Greeks and Bo- 

1^ mans. By Miss Robbins. ISnio. 
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